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PREFACE. 


There is a deal of Wit anti Humour lying scattered here and tlioro 
in various Persian books, but, so far as I know, it lias not been 
collected and brought together in a single work. This want I have 
tried to supply in this volume. As the book is in -English, even 
those who are unacquainted with the Persian tongue, will bo able to 
appreciate and enjoy the pleasantry of tlio Persians. The only 
sections which will not interest them in this book are those treating 
of play on words and the variety of the Riddle known as , for a 
right appreciation of which a fair knowledge of Persian is oasontuil. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first principally 
consists of wit and humour embodied in verse. As the verses lose 
much of their charm and elegance in translation, and I do not want 
to deprive the Persian-knowing reader of the pleasures of enjoying 
the sweet cadence bf that language, I have given the original Per- 
sian verses along with the tonslation, which I have carefully avoided 
making too literal. 

The charming stories, known as IIokdyate-Lateef, have not boon 
included in this collection, for a translation of t!mm can bo obtained 
from all booksellers at a trifling cost. 

Some of the longer pieces have boon abridged to suit the requiro- 
inonts of this book, and, for a similar purpose, in the chapters on Uju) 
and only those enigmas and riddles liavo been inserted that 

struck me as best. 

Prom want of leisure I have not boon able to make this collection 
as complete as I could have wished. The mine of Persian Humour 
is not yet exhausted, and other workers may be able to bring to 
light other gems. It is, however, a pity that Persian writers seem 
to have no idea of decency, for much that is indelicate and much 
that is absolutely indecent are to bo found mixed up in the writings 
of even the most serious and pious authors. I need not assure the 
reltder that such passages have been carefully excluded from this 
book. • 
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I have to apologise to the reader for inflicting on him some of 
my own Persian verses, which will be found in their proper places 
in this volume; but the opportunity was convenient and the tempta- 
tion strong. 

My best thanks are due to Mr, J. N. Tata for the very kind and 
valuable support be has given me in the publication of this book. 

M. N. KUKA. 

Bombay, May 1894, 
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ANECDOTES OP PRINCES AND P0ET5, 


t. WIion.Finlouisi, on the invitation ot\Snll»an Molwnood, rcacliecl 
t>]ie t^apitiil of Ghizni,.lie linppaiieJ to. pass a public giwdoii wliore 
tJio tiiree royal poets, Unsari, Asjadi, nntl Piirruklii were enjoying 
ilieinselvos. The poets, observed Jii in approach, and at onco agreed 
tJiat if tlie stranger clianced to have any tasto for poetry,, which 
tlioy intended to pat to tc.st, he should bo admitted to tlieir friend»- 
sli ip, and in order to decide as to his merits they settled among 
themselves to repeat each in his turn a hemisticli, and leave to Fir- 
dousi to complete the fourth, but at the samo time satisfied in their 
own minds, that there was no other word in the Persian language 
that would rhyme with the throe, which they had taken care to 
pro-occupy^ 

Pirdousi joining them and hearing the proposal, promised to 
e^ort his powers. They then commenced each with an oxtempora- 
ueons lioinistich : 

Ibisari 

Asjadi AajU 

Parrukhi y ^ 

Pirdousi 

Unsari — The liglit of the moon to thy splendour is weak, 

Asjadi — The rose is eclipsed by the bloom of thy cheek; 

Parrukhi — Thy eyelaslies dart through the folds of the 
Joii8han.{a) 

Pirdousi — Like the Javelin of Geov in the battle of Pushan. (t) 

(a) Joushan is armour. 

(^) Piiahan is the name of a place w^iore a very tough battle was fought 
hetweeb the Persian army, of Kaikhosru, under the coramand*f)f Toos, and the 
Ti^anian army of Afrasiyali under tlie command of Peeran. 

The above extract, with the English v erses, is from Beale’s Oriental Biography. 
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The poets Trere astonisbed at the readiness of the stranger, and 
ashamed at being totally ignorant of the story of Geev, which Fir- 
dousi related as described in the B^stdii Nama. They immediately 
treated him with the greatest kindness and respect, and afterwards 
introduced him to. M^niood> as a poet capable of undertaking the 
Bbdh Nainoii. 

2» In the time of Sultan Sanjar Seljooki, the rulership of the 
province of Kluv/lrezrn was entrusted to Sultan Atsiz. The latter^ 
however, tried to hocome an independent prince> and in order ta 
punish hi in,. Sul tan Sanjar canao down with a large army* Atsizc 
hereupon took to liiglit, and forti^d himself in the stronghold of' 
Hazdr Asp, sending at the same time the following lines to Saltan 
Sanjar, in order to give a graceful appearance to his flight : — 

tj 1^. 

b JiAJ Ijpj/O jjl — m ob h 

I have not the strength to fight with the king j nor have I thp 
inclination to make peace with him. The king is a powerfuli 
sovereign and tho ruler of the world ; and in flying from such a king 
there is no disgrace. Although the horse which tho king bestrides 
is very fleet, surely, my horse is not lame. The king comes to 
Kbwarezm— well, I go to Seistan; verily the world is wide enough 
for both of U8.’^ 

Sultnn Sanjar followed him to Hnsar Asp, and laid siege to that 
fortress. Iii the Camp of Sanjar was the poet ( I ) Anwari, who, 
writing on a piece of paper the following lines in praise of Sanjar, 
sent the paper, on the point of an arrow, to the fortress of the 
enemy. 

*ss^\yi jU5f j y ^ 

^\yj ^xtj yy, 

** O king, the kingdom of tho world belongs to thee; and fortane 
has given thee Royalty for thy occupation. In but a single 
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assault capture tlion the fortress ^of HftziJr-Asp,’ to-day, and the whole 
of Khwdrezm with a hundred thousand horses* will be thine 
to-‘morrow/’ It happened that in the fortress was* the poet lla&heid'* 
«d-»din Watwat, a follower of Atsiz. He, in reply, sent baok the 
following lines in praise of liis master Sultan Atsfz 

Ajf^Xi y LS^ 

0 king, in thy cup is pure wine and not dregs, while thine 
enemies have to drink blood, tln*ougli mO'rtifi cation. Kvon if the 
warrior Riistom were to come as thy foo, he would not bo able to. 
lake away a single ass from Hazdi*-Asp.” 

These lines enraged Sh»ah Sitnjar very much, and he swore tliat^ 
if ever Rasheed fell into his hands,, ho would have him cho])|)CHl into, 
seven pieces^ After a time the fortress was conquered, and Atsiz 
fled; and Rashoed-ud-tliii Watvvat conctMilcd himself. Ho had, 
however, a fy^ond in Najoeb-'ud*diii Mmislu, the secretary of the 
king, whom ho induced to intercede for him with the king. 
Accordingly, ouo day wheu the Shah was ratluT in gootl 
humour, the Secretary observed, that ^ Watwat* (which literally 
means ‘a sparrow^) >Yas but a very small bird, wliom it was hardly 
possible to cut into two pieces, iniicli h*s.s into seven. The Shah 
hereupon laughed and forgave the poot Watwat. 

3 . Nasrudj3in, a chieftain of tho tribe of Kabood* Jamah, fell 
under the displeasure of Sultan Takash ( who sent 
some one to kill him and bring him his liead. Nasruddin, ]iowev(^r, 
prevailed upon the messenger to take him alive to tho court of tlio 
Shah. When the Shah saw him brought fdivfi, ho was going to 
veut his anger ou tho inessengor, but Nasruddin immediately 
a<ldresscd the king with the fallowing versos, which so rniich pleased 
the monarch that he not only gave him his life, but embraced hini 
al||d%iado him a high officer : — 

jri SO ^ jO vJ t A 

»>^A y. ^ ,% 0*,> e; ym 

* A (liny on tlir word Ibistar-Asp, which ut.so iiicaiib ** h thoiiMiiid hornos.*' 



‘ apply the Jtistj trodden by thee as a collyrium to the eyes of 
my wisdom, I come, bringing with me apologies iiinuinerablo. . 
The head that thou didst require I could not entrust to an}^ one ; 
BO I bring it myself, but I bring it on my shoulders.^ 


4 . Khwajoh. Ameer Beg^ the poet, falling under the displeasure 
of Shah Tehinasp Safavi, was imprisoned in one of the fortresses of 
Khorasan, When Abdullah Khan Uzbeg temporarily occupied 
Khorasaii, he sent to tho Kliwajeh a note' containing only this 
verse : — 

O Khwajeh, henceforth give up all. hopes of life ; for. the throne 
of royalty Ims become our seat.^* 

The* Khwajeh, in reply, sent the following lines,, at the end of 
whioli he hha skilfuUy incorporated a couplet of tlie celebrated poet 
Hafiz :r— 


u 

eja 

^ IAj. t' 

Ji 



u 

f,Uj 

yjp 

/>xxf ^xSS ^ K", 

bo 


kyf 


y. j ^ 

u 

l»la* 


^JUm/0 

at’ '3 

(/e 


IS J J 

U 





be 

y.jh‘ 

jjr 



*. 3 oi'f (i) Uy.b jS\ i 

»*• ij 

, I (3 ^ j lii ^ *T* h 

% 


^'0 breeze, if thou goost towards Khorasan, convey to the people 
a message from me. These peojde, who are the object of hatred of 
nil of u^s, have amongst them one, who, in his pride and ignorance, 
has had tho assurance to write to me a note containing those lines/^ 


0 KhfVrtjah^ henceforth give up all hopes of life^ for the throne of 
Toy ally is our scat, 

« • 

1 would say in reply, ‘ 7aiu pretender’ hast thou not heard that • 

our king is coming with n force iiinuaierable as the stars, and wutli 



a splendour like that of the heavens f Thy pretensions to royalty 
can best be answered by quoting the verse of onr sweet Hfilia — 

‘ The coquetry and jiiaudishraents of the straight-statured damsels 
will only last till tlio arrival of our walking cypresS in all hor grace- 
fulness.’ 


5. The poet Iljiidary of Talnvoz wrote an eulogy in 

praise of one of the Mogul etnporors of India, but got no opportu- 
nity of reciting it in his presence. He tlierorore wrote the following 
verses and sent thoiii to the king, incorporating at the end a couplet 
of Liaiiz 


- *- * 

J 1^ ^ (jS“ cjfj /, 

CH* Vi*® ci/*® i j 

aajL& Ij oJij ji} /, j (if*) ^3 Jailx 


In the praise of the Emperor of India I wrote nn eulogy ihut 
was approved of by every one ; but as Fortune did not favour me, 
instead of culling a (lower from the rohc-bush I obtained only a 
pricking thorn. TIic Emperor heard not a single lino, and so the 
padlock of my lopes was not <»pened by this key, I wns in great 
grief owing to this inislbi-tunc, when I heard a celestial voico singing 
this verse: — ^ Haliz, thy duty is to sing praises, that is all; do not 
worry thyself as to whether thy words are heard or not. ’ ” 

The Bmperor was pleased with the verses, and ordered that 
money and a robe of honour should bo given to the poet. Hut the 
poet had to wait for many days owing to the dilator! ness of the 
treasurer, whereupon ho again sent these lines to the Enqmror: — 

/, CmhiIJo ^ ^ t j /5ki tj 

o 

1 ^ 4 : 13 ^ 3 * LS^J^ Jj J 

O.MI I 0i>^ 0 J (3^^ {j^ jf ^ 
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0 King, I am under a difficulty, and I want to apprise thee of 
it; for, it has been to me the cause of infinite sorrow. Thou hast 
ordered that 1 should he given gold and silver us a reward, but it is 
very hard to obtain the amount from the treasurer, and it is equally 
hard for me to do without it.*' 

It is needless to add that this time the poet received the reward 
promptly. 


6. Abdulla Khali U/ibeg oiicc visited the tomb of Jlustom, and, 
while there, gave utterance to these verses : — 

** Raise thy head from the dust, :iiul look at Persia ; it is now in 
the hands of the brave warriors of Tiiran.^’ 

A bold and witty wazicr of his, who was present, said, I know 
what Rustoiri would reply could ho speak. And what would the 
reply bo asked Abdulla Khan; speak out without fcar,*^ Thus 
urged, the wazior replied, ** Rusiom’s answer would bo this — 

‘ When the brave lions have loft the forest, the jackals come in 
with a bold face.* 


7 . The Sheikh- uhl slam of Tabreez presented to the poet Mulla 
Mehommed Assdr, one of his old and casL-olT garments. Such a 
present from a religitms luan, being considered a token of high 
esteem, is generally worn for some days, in ])ublic, by the man 
presented with it. Hub as the j>oi*b did nut like to make an 
appearance in tlio dirty, worn out garment, he sent the following 
lines to the Sheik as an excuse for not putting it on: — 

\j 80kX^ 1 tikxSitXi 

** > ^ ]$ ^ 

/• /•— -iib jl 



^—Xf *^— .^Sij Isc^ ^ yX-’-o-itS />4Jb b 

**• Ij 

**, /*— ■ A> tj 0>~— X^ CSaaIJ? 

The Sheikh-ul-Tslam lias presented me with a garment— a bless- 
ed garment that has seen many years. In the bogimiiug of Creation, 
its warp was prepared by Eve, for Adam ; and Mary wove it in the 
loom for the sake of Jesus. Afterwards, the torn places wcro patch- 
ed up by Fatmah with the thread made from wool taken from the 
Camel of tho Prophet. Who am I, that I shoultl put on the garment 
that has been illumined with the light of so many prophets 

8 . Once in the Court of Shah Sanjar, the poet Jbisheed-ud-deen 
Watwat was given a less honoured seat than was given to many 
others of less renown. This was the occasion of the poePs writing 
the following verses : — 

j«>i /, j o^Or 

ji)ji j j ^3 O-w I jot^. 

O king, you know that the heavens in tht?ir revolutions will 
not see for a thousand years a clever man like myself. Well, thou, 
if you give me a lower seat than what you give to mere nobodies, 
I know there is a bright conceit involved in this. Your Court is 
like an ocean wherein, of course, the pearls are at the bottom, and 
th§ weeds at the top.*^ 


9. Once Sultan Tugb^n Shah Siljooki was playing backgammon 
with one of his courtiers, and he wanted to throw two sixes, but the 
throw of the dice turned out to be two aces, the sixes being at the 
bottom. 

The monarch lost his temper, and the courtiers be^^u to tremble 
for their lives. Hereupon, Hakeem Arzaki, who was present, imme- 
diately went to the court musician, and toM him to sing (here and 
% 
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then the following quatrain, which the Hakeom had composed ex* 
tempore;— 

.*• d w J J ^ cA" J «> iifji 

.*. /* — lA ^ 

,‘, ^ wftidfc iSJJ ^ 

The king wanted two sixes, but the throw was two aces ; don't 
think that the dice did nob obey his wishes. The points which the 
king desired came with their face on the ground in token of humi- 
lity, and out of respect for the king.'’ 

The vci'sos pleased tlie monarcli so very much, that he ordered 
the Hakeem’s luoiuii to be hlled with jewels. 


10 . The poet Ditwary of Kjlshdn wrote an ode in praise of some 
one wdu) was a niitiN'o of Klior/istin. Bub the party praised said that 
the poem had no sonso in it, whereupon tlie poet sent him the 
following epigram : — 

^ Jt ) 3 ^ OtX 

U kli jt 

• i- % j ( I Vfllf ^ 

owM loJ (4^ 1 ^iXxj 

'' I praisf3(l some one in Khonhvan, but not with the object of 
getting any reward from him. But he misunderstanding me, said 
that the eulogy writteu by me had no sense in it. I told him, 
4 You aro right; I know, loo, that there was no se?isc in praising 
you/ ” 


11. Sultan Mehinood Ghaznawi had a favourite slave named 
Aydz. One evening \vheu tho king bad indulged rather freely in 
the wiuo cuj^j ho cut oil* tho long tresses of Ayaz, Next morning, 
on seeing in’s favorite slave shorn of his beautiful ringlets, the king 
recoileeted the incidents of the last evening, and was very maeh 



vexed with himself. He set moody and pensive for the greater part 
of the day, and none of the courtiers had the courage to go to him, 
till at last the poet biui oate Unsari dared to do so* ils the poet was 
another favourite of the King, the latter on seeing him said-— 
'♦Come, I wanted to see you. Uavo you seen what misery I havo 
brought ou mys^'lf with my own hands? Have you any way of 
consoling me? The poet in, reply recited the following ejxtompo- 
raneous verses. 

j •*. 1 j j v-z-h Jjj 

" How can shearing the looks of the bid(*ved bo considered a 
def»?cl. ? And wliy shoiild there be any worrying about ii ? On the 
contrary tiiis is a day for song, and loirtli, and wim^; for you know 
that pruning but increases the bt?auty of the cypress/’ . 

The Sultan was delighted, find he ordered that the poet’s m<.)iith 
should be thrice ill iod with jewels* 


12 , One clay Snifan Mehmood was prenariiig to (r^) n rifling, but 
the horse on wljicii ))e \v;js in^mnted Htnmbh ;,!, fn.xl t-lio }:i;)g had a 
sli‘.dn. fill ‘The pr.rt Unsari, who was present, lun’ciipon addressed 
the'king in those verses : — 

i ^ Sill,"? L^ 'f h'*' 

tjjl Jii.a:' l-ha. hix 

0 king, iidmor-ish thou the perverse .sky tii-at has alio w<a.l tins 
mischance to occiir. If a ball g')es astray, strike it witli thtT bat, but 
when a horse stumbles give him to me/’ 

The king presented him with the horse; an-d aftor somo, days, in 
the course f conversation, asked him what he had done with the 
animal. The poet replied 

CtSj 1^! Uw J 

weiit to the horse to kill him for that fault of his ; but the 
aninial begged me to listen to a point that he bad to say. Said he, 
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*1 am not the earth-supporting bull that I should uphold a worlds 
nor am I the fourth sky that I should support the Sun* 

This double praise of the Sultan, who in one verse was compared 
to a world, and in the other to a Sun, earned for the poet another 
substantial reward. 


13 . Sultan Baikera, the grandson of Tamerlane, once ordered 
that 500 gold pieces (in Turkish should be given to 

the poet Baraudak. But the Court Secretary wrote out a 

cheque for only 200 coins, whereupon the poet next day presented the 
following lines* to the Sultan 

*.!*•*• I 

t ^ (jti I ^ 

I t j li (jij^ v!U^ I tifl *1^ 

viUw» I Jblf /S' ij QjifO Ij 

*<^•*•1 J^*b«3 •*. ct*jUc /f b 

^*The king who is tho slayer of enemies, the protector of friends, 
and the conejueror and ruler of the world, ordered that 500 gold 

* In the oriental biography, 1 find the following admirable tranblation of the 
Persian verses: — 

The Shah, tho terror of his foes, 

Who well the sound of flattery knows, 

The conqueror of the world, the lord 
Of nations vanquished by his sword, 

Gave, while he praised my verse, to me 
Five hundred ducats as a fee. 

Great was the Saltan’s generous mood 
Great is his servant’s gratitude, 

An<l groat the sum ; but strange to say. 

Three hundred melted by the way ! 

Perhaps the word in Turkish tongue 
Convenient meaning may contrive ; 

Or else, my greedy car was wrong 
That turned two hundred into five. 




pieces should be given me as a reward ; for, tbe favour of the Sultan 
on his slave is boundless. But out of the amouut 300 coins have 
disappeared^ and onl^ 200 are to be seen in the cheque given to rae« 
It may be that I have heard imperfectly, or it may be that the 
Secretary is a blundering fellow ; or perhaps in the Turkish tongue, 
the expression jji lAh means only 200 dinars.^* 

The Sultan laughed and said: ''In the Turkish tongue the expres- 
sion is equivalent to 1,000 dinars;'^ and he ordered 1,000 dinars to 
bo paid to the poet there and then. 


14 . Rasheedy and *Aina-*ak Rokhari wore both poets, belonging 
to the Court of Sultau Saiijar and were both rivals of each other. 

Once the Sultan asked the latter what was his opinion of 
Rasheedy as a poet, to which he replied, ^‘ llo is a good poet, but 
his verses have no sali in them'’ (/,e., elegance and wir). 

The Sultan turned to Rasheedy and said, ‘‘What say you to this 
criticism Rasheedy turned towards his rival and immediately 
replied in the following verses : — 

tijJ tjj 

4^ U j ^ «xi I •.* 0*^1 j 

Ajlj jJ j 

“Thou hast found fault with my verses saying that they have no 
salt in them. Thou art right. J^Iy verses are like sugar and hono}^ ; 
and salt will but spoil the taste of these two. Rut thy verses aro 
like turnips and boiled beaus ; and thou, 0 villain, canst not do 
without salt/' 


15 . In the time of Sultan Mehraood Sabaktngeon, one Beghoo* 
bin-Tughau Shah was the ruler of the province of Kaba in Turkestan. 

At his death his kingdom was portioned out to his five sons. 
When Sultan Mehmood conquered Samarkand and Transoxiana pro- 
vinces, he required tribute from these brothers. they refused 

totgive, and sent the following insolent reply to the Sultan : — 

J 0^ J 1 J I/' ^ 
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A Vi^,^ ^ 

^xjll/jji 4^, j /. ,>4>^ 

**We are five brothers from iCabd, with hearts large as the ocean^ 
and intellects bright as the sun. We have conquered most of the 
kingdoms of the world, and aro now contriving to conquer yours. 
If the heavens do not revolve in accordance with our desires, we 
shall throw their wheels out of order/* 

The Sultan, in order to punish them, sent a large army, and. at 
the same time told the poet Unsari to reply to their letter, which 
the poet did in the following manner : — 

^i.{ ^^•o jyj AjjiJ 

U j Ijjl 

'^Nimrod, in the time of the son of Azar {Le», Abraham), said, 
* I arn the creator of the world.* The Almighty punished him 
through the instrumonttility of a very small gnat, to which circum- 
stance we bear testimony/* 

The brother-", now carnr? to thoir senses, and sent the following 
linos iis^uite a dUforeut tone, asking for mercy and forgiveness : — 


jUj j kx^ jCt 





vEaw I Caj /S' 

1 V.5-? J * J J 1 

*» Ik (a 


•^We are five brothers from Kaba, grovelling in misery and 
humility. O king thou art the Joseph in the Egyptian land of 
gotLOrosity, and we are like his guilty brothers. We have a 
mere nothing for our capital stock, and we stand ashamed in thy 
presence. Exercise thy generosity and have mercy on our wretched 

condition, for we are possessed of nothing.*' 

« 

The Sultan hereupon withdrew his army, and was content with 
receiving the tribute. 



16. One of the wives of Sultan Sanjar was named Mohis- 

tee, and she was a poetess. Coe day the Sultan asked her about 
the condition of the weather. She went to the window and saw 
that it had snowed. On returning, she gave the desired iuforma* 
tion in these extemporaneous verses : — 

The sky has saddled the horse of thy fortune, O king, and has 
done thee special honour. In order that thy liorse who is shod with 
gold may not have to tread on the mud, the sky has covered the 
ground with silver." 


17. Among Persian ladies it is considered an ornament to paint 
a small on tho lips. Ono day Shah Johan on kissing one of 
tlu; ladies of his harem found that the mole got lubbed ott‘ in tho 
act; whereupon ho merrily observed 3 * ^i'he crow 

has flown out of the mouth." Next day, when bo was in tho midst 
of his CourticM's, he uttered the very words of tho previous day, and 
asked his wazit.rs to composo couplets wiiereiii these W'urds should 
occur. 

After a while, ono of the waziers got up and recited theso lines 

“Last evening when the water-lily was about to close its mouth, 
a wild wasp came and entered therein. When the flower saw tho 
sun in the morning, it opened its lips in laughter, and while it was 
still laughing, the crow Jluw out of the mouths** 

[The allusion is to tho circumstance that the water-lily closes its 
petals in the evening and re-opens them in the morning.] 

The second wazier spoke these lines: — 



.*. vi;*i *5 j* 

^^Acat was hungry and was running about in the forest, when 
she saw a crow sitting on a branch, unaware of her presence. When 
she caught the crow her eyes fell on a mouse ; she tried to catch the 
mouse, and the crow flew out of the mouth 

The lines of the third wazier were these: — 

**A hawk, capturing a crow in its talons, was flying with it 
when he saw a heron whom he followed in pursuit. Suddenly a 
falcon appeared on the field, and while the three were wrangling, 
(behold the decrees of flite !) the crow flew out of the mouth 

The lines of the fourth wazier were, however, nearest the mark, 
and he received a royal reward. His lines wore these :— 

l1 /'***^'? 

\j (Ji^ v-*b /ijf jd 

*** J ^ vi)l^ 1 ty 

On the lips of the beloved was a mole which looked sweet as 
honey. In the act of kissing the mole was rubbed off. She looked 
into the mirror and could not seethe mole ; she was surprised to find 
that the crow hadfloivn out of the mouth” 


18 . Once Shah Jehan played at chess with a Persian prince and 
the stakes were that the loser should give the winner one of the 
ladies of his harem. It happened that in a certain position of the 
game, the prince threatened mate in a few moves; and Shah Jehan 
did not know Jiow to avert what seemed to him to be an inevitable 
mate. Before resigning, however, he went into the harem to decide 
which of the ladies he should give away. 
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One lady, named Jehmi Begum {<. e,. World) addressed the king 
thus : — ^ 

Thou art a king of the world ; then let not the world go from 
thy hands, for the king of the world cannot do without tho world. 

Another lady whose name was Iliujat Begum (i. e,, Existence) 
uttered those lines: — 

‘‘ The world is pleasant, hat e.aslc /ice is essential. When oxistenco 
is at an end, what is the use of having the world ? '' 

A third lady called Funu Begum (i, e., Destruction) pleaded her 
cause in these lines ; — 

yS Ijlxj ^IJs **, J j cf^f^ 

“The world, existence, and all other things are inconstant. 
Vv^Unciicoi should bo thy rC4uiremcnt, for dcslruclionisthoulliinaio 
state of all things.” 

The king then turned to the last and most favourite of his Begurns, 
named Dihiram, but she asked lir.st to see the game. On oxarinfiuing 
the posj'ion she saw that by an ingenious series (»f moves, Shah 
Johan would be able to win. Accordingly, her reply was this: — 

Cl IxjCrAr ^ 2$ ^ ^ ^ J )(4>J ^ 

^‘Givo awa}^ two rooks, O king, but do not give away thy Dilanirn. 
Ad vance the elephant {u c.. the Bishop) and the pawn, and the 
knight gives checkmate.” 

Of nour.^c the king returned and linished the game, winning it, 
and was more than ever fond of the Begum who brought him out 
of a sad difficulty. 

The position of the pieces is shown in the subjoinec^ diagram. It 
be observed that in those days, the Bishop's move was to the 
third square diagonally, jumping over the iute/mediate square* 
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Black — Persian Prince. 



Wliifcc — Shall Jchan. 

Solution, 

(1) llooJc to RooJc*s Sth square clicclc. 

King takes Rook. 

(2) Bishoqy to Bishop’s bth sq^uare double check. • 

King to Knight’s square. 

(3) Book to Book's Sth square chock. 

King takes Rook. 

(4) Bami to KuighVs *7th square chock. 

King to Knight’s square. 

(5) Knight to Book’s Gth square CHECK MATE, 

In order to make the position suit modern play, place the white 
Bishop on Queen’s Knight’s square, and the white Knight on Rook’s 
second square ; and the white Rook that is there should bo on the 
right liaud bottom corner. 


19 . Zeib-un-nis4 Rogiim, a daughter of A urangzebe, wasa poctesSi 
and her poetical uauie was Makhfi,” i, e., "concealed.” 
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A poet once addressed her the following liixea 
••• 

-•• ^ 

If I wcra to SCO thee iu a garden, I should become a Bulbul for 
the sake of the roses of thy cheekai and were I to see theo in au 
assembly,. I should totter round thee like a moth. O thou light of 
assemblies, it is not proper* that thou* ahouldat show thyself to others 
1 wish 1 alone could see thee cn deshabillo.^^ 

The reply of the Begum was conveyed in those linos :— • 

.% IfA AX^ jA tlf jl cUb 

,\ ctf sj^ j:> ji A-iil-c 

\yo 0 . 1 ^ Ji 

*^Tho Bulbul would leave the side of the rose were ho to soo me 
in the goedeii and the Brahmin on seeing mo would give up 
worshipping idols. Like the perfume iu the rose, I lie hiddmi^ iu 
Poetry; whosoever wishes to see mo can, see mo iu my poems/* 


20. Once Nnr-Johan whilb walking in a garden, encountered a 
poet whom she occasionally quizzed by way of fun. So, on seeing 
him, she said-— 

jm Am Ia^ j axs^ erb^3 

ground' has opened, and the head.of amass has appeared.*’ 

Bttt the poet, with the following quick reply, turned the tables 
on her — 




The male has come , on getting the scent of the female.” 

♦ Play on the word “ Makhfi,*' her poetical name. 

There is another version of this prefer the one given above. 
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21. Once Zeib-nn^nisa resolved on goin^ on a visit to the 
shrine of a saint. The Sheikh who was in charge of the shrine 
received due notice of this ; Ibut though he waited for many days 
the Begum did not come, and so he sent her the following verses as 
a reminder : — 

^ (JS ^ 

‘'O thou who sa^’ost nm corning/ why dost thou not come? 
Is it the ^ Henna’ colour applied to bhoni that shackles the feet of 
thy dcvotion,^^ 

The Begum’s reply was as follows ; — 

v2A4«t ji 

Though outwardly I am in the garb of Leila, my kenH is 
captivated with religious fervour. 1 can traverse whole deserts, 
but it is modesty that fetters me.’’ 

The Sheikh again wrote : — 

«*• j j b t ^ 

‘‘ As long as Love is imperfect it is shackled by decency and 
decorum ; but to thoso in whom the passion has reached its maturity, 
modesty has no shackles for the feet.” 

The Begum now sent the final crnslring rojily, as given below, 
and there the matter ended ; — 

, . C~ — A IX 

. L \j Iaa. '^jK y 

Those who love the divine essence are enveloped in modesty from 
head to foot. How can a shameless bird like thee liavc the chains 
of modesty on the feet?” 

22. Between Jcliaugir and Nur-Jehan there were frequent sallies 
of wit. Once while they were standing on a terrace, they saw a 
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man^ bont clown with age, going along the road. Joliangir here- 
upon asked — 

iXj ai yS^S A 

Why do old men go about with a bent down body 
Nur-Jehan, instant replied— 

Because, in the dust they arc searcliing for the days of their 
youth.” 


23. On another occasion Johangir observed — 

if 

/•j>*** Jt-tb 

“I am not like tho Bulbul, wbo, witli lus loud c» 0 !n])laintfi, causes 
; anuoyanco to others. 1 am like tho moth, burning but not com- 
']>laiiiing.” 

Niir- Johan replied — 

.*• vXxj ^ 

J Wvw yt 

I am not like tho moth who h)ses its life in a single Hash ; 1 a.m 
like the candle, burning all the night and not complaining.” 


24. Once the Knipcror Johangir bcung oirondod with Nnr-Jehan, 
looked at lu'r, his eyes rolling with dis])leas\iro; whereupon she at 
once mollilled him with the following extemporanoons conph t — 

We who are of narrow capacity are not able to bear so much 
hardship. We are like tear drops, and the rolling of your eye 
crushes us, as the mill grinds the corn.” 


25. Among most of the Asiatics, Salfrou-watcr is sprinkled over 
the dress, ^ both as a perfume and as a symbol of gciod omen. Once 
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Jehangir obsewing the stains left by this water on the garments of 
Nur-Jehan, said to her:— 

ay^Xi'^ 

It is not the colour of Saffron that is on your collar ; —it is the 
colour of my pale face that has caught hold of you by the collar (to 
reproach you for your cruelty)*'. 

Nur-Jehan in her turn replied— 

iJo3 %£^m\ 

You have a ruby button on your silk shirt. Say rather it is a 
drop of my blood* (shed by you) that has fastened upon your collar 
demanding retribution.” 


26. Once Johangir made the following couplet on the eyes of 
Nur-Jehan; — 

Ij bojuftJ iiilj V&Mut* Jf> 

ajjIo j 3^ ^ 

Thou art intoxicated with the wine of thy beauty ; order those 
narcissus-like eyes of thine to wake up and keep watch over the 
assembly.” 

Nur-Jehan immediately replied as follows r — 

3^' 3 j 

Axij J t^AXmkJO CkJ fS 

O cupbearer, do not wako those eyes from their voluptuous sleep, 
for they are full of witchery and will distract the whole assembly.” 


27. Once the poet Jdmy recited the following verses of his in an 
assembly :— 

’*in Pcrsiati amorous poemSf the idea of a lover complaminy of bemg killed by 
the cruelty of tho beloved, is frequently to be met with. \ 
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“ Since thy imago is constantly present in my aflSicted heart and 
n my wakeful eyes, whenever any one appears from afar, 1 think ti 
8 thou,** 

One of the men present wanting to be funny at the ejcpense of 
he poet asked him— 

S LSJ^ JJ 

i, e.. What if an ass were to appear ? 

Jdtuy instantly replied, as if in coutinnation of his versos, and at 
he same time pointing at him with his finger. 

I should think it is Ikon *' 

The would-bc wag wont tiway, a sadder and a wiser man. 


28. The poet Kliakanec once sent the following lines to Khakdn 
Miuochehr Hherwan Hhah, 

V 

Give^nie a warm vest that may embrace mo, or a fair slave 
svhoin I may embraco/’ 

'riio Khakan was enraged at the doubt cast on his generosity by 
die use of tlic word b (i,e,, ^or') and sent word to tlio poet to pre- 
pare fot punishment. Kiidkdncc, in the pr(\senec of the lueHsonger, 
S(M/od a fly, cut of its wings and feet, and sent the mesHoiiger back 
with the dismembered fly and the following message : — 1 wrote 

the word b (t.e., ^ with’) and not k ; but this wrotuhed fly alighting 
on the w^ord while the ink was yet wet, exteiidod the dot with its 
feet so a,s to tnako it appear a double dot ; otlierwiso it should havo 
been, as I originally intended it should bo, coiifident in your majes- 
ty’s visual generosity, a request for both vest and slave,” 

The Kh kail was pleased with the reply and forgave him. 

29, Abi^ka Khan once punished with death a certain officer who 
was cADvieted of treason. The body was cut into pici'cs which were 
distributed among several provinces in order to set a wholesome 
example. 
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: A poet has the following epigram on the subject :-— 

J Jbo ^ f /. 3^ isi33 

For a few days thou wast an arch-traitor, seeking kingdom, 
wealth, and aggrandisement. Bach of thy limbs is now in posses- 
sion of a portion of the globe. In short, thou hast, within a week, 
become the possessor of the world.** 


30 . Ameer Khusro was both a poet and an accomplished musi- * 
ciau. Once, during a discussion, a musician claimed the first rank for 
music, awarding poetry a secondary place. The matter was referred 
to Ameer Khusro, who, iu reply, wrote the following verses : — 

.*. ^ ^ LS'^ 

^ ly ^3 

^XA/o jO jf ^ jio u^i'^ b 

/. ^ bj^^r 

' • .*. 0 v!S>^-«o j 

^ j Jr jj 

.-. .iJJ ^ isb^ j ’ 

•*• lA j j 4y !•> J-cbw I j 

•'• J3ij W* U^JJ^ 

** A musician once said to Khusro, ' Music is superior to Poetry, 
because the former can be learnt by practice only, and its rules 
Cannot bo brought under the pen j while whatever is on paper and 
in books caunol be difficult of attainment.* I replied, ‘ I know w,ell 
both these ai'ts and am able to form a correct estimate of both. 
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Poetry i$ a kind of knowledge that is perfect iu itself^ and it requires 
not the aid of the tuneful instruments and of the voice of the singer^ 
It would not be at all improper if one were to read a poem without 
having a knowledge of the bass and the treble^ for neither the 
verse nor the sense will suffer anything thereby. Whereas, although 
a musician may make hoo-hoo and ha-ha as long as he likes, he, for 
his song, must have recourse to the poet. In short, Poetry is like a 
bride, and Music, her ornaments ; the effect of her beant.y is not 
marred by the bride's appearing without her oruainentB.' " 


•31. The poet Salradn Siveji once sat till very late at night with 
Sultan Oweis, drinking wine. When he got up to go home, the 
Sultan ordered a servant to take up a candlestick and light the poet 
to his house. On reaching his rooms the poet desired to have the 
light left with him till the inoruing. As the candlestick was of gold, 
the servant went the next day to demand it from the po^t, but the 
latter instead of returning the candlestick, sent the following lines to 
the Sultan : — 

••• 

'I^The candle burnt itself away with tears last night ; and to-day 
if the king demands the candlestick from mo, it is 1 who burn." 

The Saltan laughed, and said : ^^It is difficult to recover from a 
poet anything made of gold ; ” and ullowod the poob to keep tho 
candlestick as a present. 


32. The poet ( ) Kamaree received a cortaiu monthly 
allowance from the royal treasury, but on one occasion the sum paid 
to him by the treasurer was only half the usual sum. There is a 
pretty allusion to this circumstauce in the following verses sent by 
him to the king : — 

c Aw t> ^ (a3 t t I A. 
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“ O king, fchy univeraal bounty wbioh is the csuse of grief an4 
envy to thine enemies, is like a grinaing mill ; for half the part is set 

in motion, while the other half is at rest.” 

33. When Ameer Timur conquered Pars, he sent for the poet 
Hafiz, and said to him: “In order to make Samarkand and Bokhara 
(one of which is my capital and the other my birthplace) thriving 
and flourishing cities, I have devoted so much time and trouble to 
the conquest of other kingdoms. Now, you, for the sake of a mere 
hiole on the cheek of a beautiful damsel, are ready to give away^ 
Samarkand and Bokhara, os you say in your verse 

Ij U Jo lit* <-0^ 

... J *"-r*** 

How is it yon who pretend to give away cities are so very poor 

and insignificant?” ‘<0 Sultan,” said Hafiz, “can yon not under- 
stand that it is by making gifts like time that I am reduced to these 
straits ?” 

Timur was pleased with the reply and rewarded the poet. 


34. Tho poet Sighary was a friend of the celebrated 

pbet Jimy. Once the latter, while ii a merry mood, wrote the 
following epigram about Sagharyi— , 

Alt ly'ejo 's^(^ 

Ail »Ai.) 

o^lAi 4^ 

Ai I tj •'Sie I 'j 

“Sighary used to say, ‘ The plagiarists have stolen from my verses 
whatever was sensible in them.’ I saw most of bis verses, and not 
one of them had a grain of sense in it. He was right in saying t as 
the sense was stolen from his verses,’^ 

“The friends of Sighary took particular delight in quoting 4hMe 
verses in his presence; and he in a great dudgeon came to amiy, 



demanded an explanation, remarking iliat JiimyJieemed td'love 
an epigram better than he did his Mends. But J^my was readj 
with an excuse. Said he^ I have not made the least mention of 
you in the verses. I merely spoke of ^ poet'), but as 

the formation of the word is the same as that of ^ — your name 

—the only difference being in the diacritical points — it is your 
friends who have altered the word to one meaning yourself." 


86. The poet Abul-Farj Sanjari had such a good memory that Ini 
could recite any poem from tho beginning to tho end on hearing it 
for the first time. His son could repeat the same on 'hearing it 
twice over, and a slave of the poet, on hearing it thrico. Whenever 
a new poet appeared at court and read a ^Kaseidoh* or an on- 
comium in praise of the King, Abul-Farj, if the poem was good, used 
to claim it as his own composition, and in proof of this would repeat, 
it from memory. He would call upon his son, and then, upon hts 
slave to do the same ; and they too reciting tho poem from begin* 
ning to end without any blander, the poor author had to retire in 
disgrace. So it ultimately happened that new poets desiring to bask 
in the royal sunshine had first to win tho favour of Abul-Farj, who 
took good care to have only mediocre poets presented at court. 

The poet* Anwari had just written a ^Kaseideli,' which has become 
so very famous, and which begins with the lines — 

\ fmd he granted to read it to the king. 

He therefore waited upon Abul-Farj, giving himself the appearance 
of a half-witted person, and to)3 him ho had written a ‘ Kaseideh ' 
which he wanted to present to the king. Abul-Farj wanted him to 
recite it, but Anwari replied that he would recite only thc.beginiiing 
couplet, which was this — 

- iSfj ijrj ^ 4^0 

What a king ! what a king ! what a king! 

What a noble ! what a noble ! what a noble ! 
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Abttl-Farj laughed and said, Why don*t you say in the second line. 

j i^rj J Lfrj 

(What a moon! what a moon !. what a moon!) for that would 
rhyme with first verse while yours does not/^ Oh no/' said 
Anwari, that will not do. You know a king and his ameers are 
insepai’ately connected." 

Abul-Farj thinking that the man might do for a bufibon at the 
royal court, promised to present him to the king next day, and 
asked him to bo in attendance at the door of the royal palace at an 
appointed time. An war i was punctual at the time and was admitted, 
but Abul-Tarj was surprised to see him in a decent garb — one that 
was quite different from that worn on the previous day. The new 
poet was however presented to the king, and was given permission 
to recite the Kaseideh. Accordingly he commenced with thebeauti* 
ful lines mentioned above — not the non-sensical verses with which 
he had hoodwinked his rival — and, after a few lines, paused. Then 
turning to Abul-Parj he said, This. is the beginning of my poem ; 
if the poem is yours, please recite the lines that follow ; if it is not, 
allow me to proceed with the poem." Abul-Parj was confused, and 
of course denied any knowledge of the poem ; so Anwari recited it to 
the end. 

.The Sultan and his court were charmed with the elegance of the 
piece; and Abul-Parj* from that day lost the favour of the Sultan. 

36. The poet Ndsir Bokhari, while going on a pilgrimage to 
Uoccah, encountered the celebrated poet Salman Saveji in Baghdad. 
The latter was at the time taking a walk by the banks of the Tigris, 
and Nfcir was introduced to him by a mutual friend. After a slight 
conversation on ordinary topics, Salmon, in order to test the poetic 
powers of his new acquaintance, uttered the following line on the 
Tigris, as the river was at that time very turbulant : — 

** This year the flow of the Tigris is like the movements of a 
frantic. man." o 

In some hooks the poet Ameer Monzzi is mentioncil in place of Ahul-Farj. 



And SiEtlm£n desired Naair to complete the couplet. N&sir iaime** 
diately replied — 

“ Its limbs are fettered and it is foaming at the mouth, perhaps it 
has gone mad.^' 

Salmon was pleased with the reply, and embracing him, took him 
home as a guest. 


‘ 37. The poet Makhfee of Geilun was a very jovial fellow, but 
addicted to opium, in consequence of which he was very lean. 

A friend once tried to dissuade him from taking so much opium^ 
saying “ you see your habit has made you a skeleton and brought 
you nigh to death's door.'* “Oh, no,'' said Makhfee, “ it is not the 
fault of opium at all. You know, whenever any book is published, 
there is always to be seeu in it some jMissngo or other, the sen- 
tence — * Let Makhfee* remain no longer;' audit is to these ill- 
jvishes that my present condition is due,*' 


38. A person once asked the poet Mirzu Bodil why he had not 
written any verses in praise of God. Bedil replied— 

^ 

^‘The poet S'adi of Shiraz has long siuce said, ^ What can owef 
who has lost his heart say of one who has no form ? ' " 

39. One day the poets Faizi and 'Urfi wore strolling in a garden, 
when they saw a beautiful damsel, whoso locks were waving in the 
breeze. Hereupon, Faizi gave utterance to the following line - 

^ h ^ is^ 

“ O breeze, lay those ringlets on her pretty cheeks." 

punning perversion of the meaning of the phrase of frequent ocenrrenoe in 
Persian books — b Ui ^Lct it not be concealedYfrom our readers.’) 

* t The italics are a translation of the word which was also the 

poet's name. 
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^XJrfi with equal readiness completed the couplet, with this Hue— 

vSiMAij 

^^Pat back in its place what thou didst take up without pe^ 

40. A writer, called Ameoua^ who was entrusted with the 
transcribing of the 'Deewan^ of the poet Azaree of Toos, took such 
liberty with the original, and added so many interpellations of his 
6wn, that the offended poet wrote the following verses about hiiu:-^ 

^ 

vSA4<a t SOkAJ 

•*. iiju> iSuJ^ jf 

< 

<iyj \j 04* ^ 

ssmmj I 8«^ 

CamiI 

In my Deewin, which Ameena undertook to transcribe, he has 
not only incorporated many new verses of his own, but he has 
inserted therein whatsoever tit-bits he had come across in Prose and 
V'erse. Again, wherever I had written the word ^ (hand), his 
misappropriating hand has changed it to (bad). So, now, he is the 
joint (and the principal) author of my Deewan, since his inter- 
pellations fill the most part of the book/’ 

When Khwajeh Tahia Ker6li became the chief of the tribe 
of Sarbadaran, Sultan Tugha Timoor wrote to him to come to the 
Court to pay homage. The Khwajeh refused, on various pretexts* 
The Sultan, hereupon, wrote again, sending him the following 
verses:-— * 

•% j yH iS)^Jr 

Owl.) h 
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•’• -^ j J j cA^ »j**« 

.*• — «*^ CfJLriti 

•*. ^ J*>r ^ •ijL^ sg^jm jm Ji3 U 

Submit to the necessities of cruel Fate, and do not be headstrong* 
Great actions cannot be brought within a narrow scope* If thou 
canst not soar like the Seimurgh to the heights of the Caucasus, be 
thou small like the sparrow, and fold up thy wings and feathers. 
Drive out absurd ideas from thy head, lost thy infatuation may cause 
a hundred thousand lieads to fall.” 

The Khwajeh sent the following reply, in the same tone :— 
jk' ••• L) is^ 

Ji jO J h -> j 

jr* ji ^ 

Why should we submit to cruel Destiny, and why should we be 
content with doing little actions ? We shall traverse oceans and 
cross mountains, and like the Seimurgh bring the lands and seas 
beneath our feet. Either we shall succeed in putting our feet on 
the neck of the revolving sky, or, wo shall manfully give our heads 
in attaining our object.” 

As a sequel, it may be added that Sultau Tugha Timoor was killed 

4-Tia linnf^a nf f.llA TChwHilf^h. 
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PARODY, BURLESQUE, AND MOCK-HEROIC VERSES, j 


Hatefi, the nephew of poet J amy, wanted to write several poems 
similar to the ^^khamseh^’ of Nizami, and so he consulted his uncle 
on the subject. Jamy in order to test his abilities gave him the 
following lines of Firdausi to parody: — 

jij ^ A 

3 I Jj 

— *r JtA 

If you plant a treoj that is naturally of bitter taste, in the 
garden of paradise, and if at the time of watering it you pour into 
the roots pure honey and treacle obtained from the streams of 
Heaven, in the end the tree will but show its nature and bear only 
bitter fruits/^ 

Hatefi wrote the following lines in parody : — 

A A y. 3 I 

5^4 ojjJ ^ mU 

** If you place the egg of a black crow underneath a pea-hen of 
the garden of Heaven; if, while she is is hatching the egg, you 
give her for food the figs of Paradise, if you give her. drink from 
the fountain of Salsabeel in Heaven ; and if Gabriel were to breathe 
oyer the egg, — still the young one will turn out to be a crow, and 
the pea-hen of paradise will have taken a useless trouble.*’ 

J4my liked the parody and encouraged H&tefi in his undertaking. 


The poet Abu-Ishak excelled in a kind of parody in which a Ikoi 
or part of a line, of a celebrated poet, is borrowed, and made to do 
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duty in a way never intended by the poet, 
^ecimens Abu-lshuk has parodied Hdfiz 


In the following four 


Lines of Hafiz, 


Lines of Ahu^Ish&k, 


\j.^ lA ^ li 1 I 

Uf iJf ixij J 


\j yt!^ U^ 

omS /sS* tif 

{ oj^A ^Aj 3 * j 3 ^ u**^"** 

*^f uU) 3* 

s^jj 

iD^t ! y !y if' 

f jjt y U^x> yA ^ ^ U ^ 



'* Will it ever be tluit those, 
who can transmute dust into 
gold b}^ looking at it, will give 
a sidelong glance at us?'' 


[“ “ Will it ho that thosci who 

I sell cooUcmI she(?p’s head will 
* 1 ^ give us a sidelong glaneO) when 
j I they open their pots in the 
l^inorning ? ’ 


''Our beloved Turk, who is 
the cause of death to her lov(?.r.s, 
has to-day gone out intoxicat- 
ed. Let us see now, from 
whoso eyes the heart’s blood 
begins to flow. 


1*2 H 


f " The cook lins again ptir* 
chased onions for giving a 
relish to minced meat. Let 
] us see now from wlioso eyes 
tears begin to Ihnv. ' 

L 


" I have a yearning for so-^ 
elusion and peace. But Oh I 
the witchery of those narcis- 
8us-like eyes ! — the coinino- ^ 
tion they cause in me is inde- 
scribable,’^ 

No .one should give up his" 
heart and his religion in the 
expectation of faithfulness . 
frojoi his sweetheart. My ^ 
ha^i^g done so is the cause of 
Melong repentance to me.*^ ^ 

a 


3 < 


" I liav(5 H longing for mode- 
ration and for keeping fnsts. 
But Oil ! in wluat a tempting 
way doth the roasted lamb 
wink at me I ” 


f " No one one should partake 

I of Sauce along with ' Muzaaf- 
^ far’ (i.e., sweetencid rice co- 
I loured with saflTon) ; for my 
1 having done so is the cause of 
V.infinite regret to me.” 



Tbe poet seems to have been inordinately fond of tlie pleasures of 
the table. Here are some more of his lines ; — 

‘‘Whenever you come across warm bread and cooked Brinjal, try 
your best to make the most of the good opportunity/* 

^ . . >• 

“ When the Sun in the blue sky assumes a yellow colour (at tho 
time of setting), it reminds me of ‘Mnzaaffar* placed in a blue dish/* 
The poet has many poems on the various delicacies of the table ; 
and Dowlat Shah Saraarkandy, in his account of the poet, quaintly 
observes that his poems give delight as well as pain, — delight 
to Jihose who can afford to have the variety of dishes he describes, 
and pain to those who cannot afford, for, says he, “Talking about 
honey doth not sweeten the mouth/* 

<► 

The poet Khdkaneo has the following linos:— 

“After thirty years it became clear to Khakanee that a king is 
but a kind of Durwcish, and that a Durweish is really like a king.** 
Tho above linos have been thus parodied by a certain poet— 

•*. I 3^ cTv 

After thirty years it became known to Khdkiiuee that ‘ Boordnee** 
is ‘ Biidiujau** and ‘Badinjan* is ‘Boordnee. ' 

^ 

“In doing any good act you need not wait for an omen. Why, 
then, do you delay tasting the delicious Firneef?*^ 

[The first line is borrowed from Hdfiz.] 

♦ * Boorauee * and ‘ Badinjan * are both names of the same vegetable — ^The 
. Brinjal. * 

t Firuee is a dish inado of boiled milk and flour, sweetened. 




m 

A VERmBLB Hero. 

{TJte hulian poet Jaafer^B description oj himself^ 
in the manner qf FtrdousL) 

j! jAj jjo ^ ^ 

is-y^ y vyj^j 

\j%j3J yiZkj .*. ^'j 

jy^ •*• u**^ 

vJ^-^ j •*. Jl,i jO 

Ij .'• 0 J 

^ i*)^y jj^ /■•itij *•, Ci^O*^ 

/i^ jf /, .i^Aj viJ J e)^ 

(J^^^ •*• •> J ^ 

tj ^Cm ^ •*• ^ 

* J ^ -r* (V^ ••• J ^ 

. A»1a. /, U^J^ y-rti jS i ^jf 

AaJ>j Jj WiXj Ij •** ^Axix j 

I am that bronze-bodied Rustom of the time, who^ with a single 
blow of the list, can break into pieces ton ^ pa pars/* With niy 
arrow I can make a breach in a paii-cake, and can bring down do- 
Btruction upon the head of a gray hair. If I but don the armour of 
battle, I can put to flight even a lame gnat. In a single onset 
f can dismember a fly ; and I can cause a sad havoc in tlio ranks 
of two hundred ants. I Ijecome an object of terror to the world 
whenever I grapple with ^ ddl hhdt* I can rnako my spear pass 
from end to end through any quantity of milk, and with my 
clav s alone I am able to rend asunder ^ffiloodah/ In these times, 
when I am regarded as another Rustorn, I, with iny ponderous 
battle-axe, ^m able to shatter into pieces a ^batashfi.'* I am that 
renowned warrior that can, at the time of battle, shake out dust fi'om 
a mass of cotton, with a blow from my flst. Wfaeneveg I get excit- 
edj^ Jiow deeply can I plunge my Anger into a mess of pottage I I can- 

* In Gujraii 




put to Bhame even Bustom and S4m with the way in which I can 
break a thread of raw yarn. Whenever I draw the sword of detot^ 
mination^ away dies the head from ofif the body of the lion in the 
portrait. When on horse-back I rush to the assault, full forty rat 
holes are demolished in an instant. 1 am well known by the name 
of ' Jaafar the ajQ[licted>^ and my renown is far-sonnding like the 
braying of an ass ! • 

— 

A Mogul's Attiumpt at Hindustani Verses. 

An wpfplwaixon for money. 

I J J ^ Hr*"* 1" 

Those who have statures like the cypress are wrong in boasting 
of it, for the cypress is but a cob of maizie growing in thy garden.* 
This is the season fpr mangoes and I have not money. What can 1 
do. Such is my condition, 


3$ 


EXQUISITE EXTRAVAGANCE. 

A — if 4^ ^3 

.*. 1^3 ^JU 3jj 

''If niy fortune were to give me compensation for tlio nights 
I have passed in grief, not a single day of ettjoyment would be left 
for mankind/* 

( «U) 

"Were it not that Fire comes ont constantly from iny heart, tlio 
whole world would have been turned into an ocean owing to ibo 
water flowing from mine eyes/* 

^ 

(JaiU) 

" I wash my mouth a thousand times with rose-water and lunsk, 
but still it would be the height of disrespect were 1 to utter your 
name/* 

4. 

/. ill 4^ 0«.W | 

/. vil*^ 1 i£fj^ jjJ 

( ^ ) 

"The beard of his holiness Kazi Jam41^ is, without exaggeration, 
a Ved when he sleeps with his face downward, and a blanket when 
he lies on his back/* 



Description of a horse. 

jjj ySh /, 4 ^ 

Whenever he ran at night time, he overtook the past day/^ 
<► 

.•• U^l 

.•• ^ tyJjj j 

( 4^-^^ b ) 

On the night of separation from my sweet-heart Death cannot 
find its way to my side, for on account of the smoke of my sighs the 
house and the windows are in darkness.^’ 

❖— 


When those who have died for thee shall assemble on the Day 
of Judgment, it will* be perceived how very extensive is the field of 
Resurrection,^^ ■ 

❖ 

^^Imagination has to place under its feet the nine storeys o£ 
Heaven^ in order to be able tp reach the stirrup of Kazal ArsaMn for 
kissing it/^ 

■ • ❖ 

This world and the next are, thou sayest, thy price. Rtxise 
the price still higher, for oven yet thou art cheap.'' 

❖ 

/ S m j S^ kj^i )SAJi5 Ij 

'^Although I am a cripple sitting, in the wilderness, the water of 
xny eyes has made an ocean around me. 



(cr^>^) 

To-night I slept in your street on a beil of ashes ; I should say 

rather that the fire of my heart consumed the beddiiig.^^ • 

* 



^ j\ *jo f 

^n^jvery stone that I hit on iny bi*easb received thino imago on 
itself, so the stone too became an idol worth my worshipping/* 

[The sense is rnl her deep. The poet wants to say that the image of his sweet- 
heart oeeupics his heart to tho exchision oi'all other thit)j;s« so iniicli so, that even 
a bit of stone coming in contaci: with tho breast, receives ou it the iinjircssioii of 
the ituage that is in the heart.] 

^ 

fjiJ j| j ^ 

( ) 

^^What a city 1 whose expanse was beyond tho stretch of Imagi- 
nation. It NViis like the ‘setting* of tho ring for holding the 
turcpiois stouG of tho sky,** 



0^ lo v:;l^ Jf c/o 

J^j ^*»»JJX» JjU ^xj 

^ {j}jj j * 

*> ^ I w i3 3^ ^ 

(jj*) LTij is^* 

•*• . iy*e 

'* If there be any speaking ant or any living hair, T am tho ant 
thalf speaks, I am tho hair that has life. Owing to the separation « 
from one whose hair was perfumed with musk and whose Vaist was 



like that of an ant, my body has become like the shadow of a hair, 
and my heart like the eye of an ant. If day and night I were to be 
the companion of an ant and a hair, neither the one nor the other 
would be aware of my presence. Owing to excessive leanness I can 
be contained in the body of a hair ; and an ant can, if it likes, 
conceal me in one of its eyes/* 

[The lines have this peculiarity that the words * hair* and * ant * recur tw ice in 
almost evejy couplet.] 

— 

A clever thief. 


• 

* • 


**• 

ji — « iLrt-^ 

a 

% • 


* 

* • 

«>J AJ j />M» J ,5 0i j f 

• 

• • 





JiH LSJ J ^ 

• 

• • 

0 AJ jl,f 3 ^ ^ 1 



0 Wazier of 

exalted dignity, in your employ you have 


who, with his juggling tricks, can steal the 'mohrali* even from the 
mouth of’tlie snake. When he puts on the close-fitting shirt of 
’roguery, he is able to steal two or three pairs of trousers even from 
ana/cedmani The coiner can by ^sweating* steal a grain of the 
metal from the coin Dinar but this man can steal a whole Dinar 
from a grain of the metal! When he goes to a shrine for pilgrimage, 
from the dead body he steals the shroud, and fronn the shroud he 
steals the starch. 

^ 

It is jealousy that jceeps me from speaking of you. 1 don’t 
utter your name lest my heart should hear it.** 

— ^ 

cIjUm, ijft ^ •*, ^j1^ C5* ^ 
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O Khwajeh, tby stature is so tall that thou caust hear the conver- 
sation of the celestial beings. Were thy life as long as thy body, 
thou wouldst survive even the Angel of Death. 


•> hj b -«3 

jlt f,3l^ 


rjj cj->/ JJ 

I ySj J J 

J ^3^ iS*^ JJ 

J 

t53^ 

»>jU J^x} ^ (j 


( (s J3i ^ (..fiKl b ^ jjo ) 

My Luck is such tliat if I were to go to the ocean for water, the 
ocean, would become as dry as land. And if I were to go to Hell 
to get some fire, the firo would get frozen, ovon more so than ice. 
If I were to ask from a mountain but a pioco of stono, stonos would 
become as scarce as pearls. If I were to go to any on© for asking 
a boon, his ears would suddenly become deaf. And if I were to 
ride an Arab horse, his pace would bo no better than au Ass's. 
But in spito of all, 1 must bo thankful, lost worso luck should 
pursue me. 



1 have not ceased, even an instant, to Lfivo you constantly in iny 
mind. Even * forgetfulness ' has been forgotten by my heart* 

❖ 

(is^b 


It was so very dark that the cry coming out of the lips could not 
5ud it:i way to the oar, owing to the intense darkness. 
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/, b uXJli jS 

( LSJ ) 

** If the heavens were to place her in rny embi'ace, it would not 
be a very unusual act; for the gardener ties to a stick the newly 
growing rose branch.’* 

— ^ 4^- 


t Ij U/ J ! I AAJ 

•*. il}J^ JK 

-•. bj .> cX*i 

A—ii 1 c 

.•. s*^ J 

ji w t^A>Sikf J 4> vXif T 
eJJLHi^ jjtSk/of Ij 

j'3 J 

.*. iifjj 

,', U M 

.*, ollaJi /S ^isJ 

vLaa«1 j t^J (j*53 z*^ (^J I j b 

,’. C5^r 

•’• ^ Vi%.M»ts^ jl 4>yl-£ ^yT 

/. j l j * 3 * 

• *. 3 ^ ^ I is^j ^ 3 

. ' • j 1^^ ^ l**** j 

i*f 0».w» I 

/. ^Xj /«*’T 

.*. jI^LlIj ^j^^jIj Ci^^x^ /.S' 

,*, I AA#.*# 

.' . J ^ 3 ^ ‘^t’^ -Tf 

From one side of the expanse of Heaven there appeared the^shape 
of the crescent like the head of the curved bat of the king. The 



sky presented the appearance of a sea, and tne crescent moon was 
the boat that floated on its surface. Or^ the crescent, was the flsb 
that swallowed Jonas^ waiting* in the water for his coming. Or per- 
haps, it was Jonas himself that had come out of the belly of the fish, 
and was lying lean and exhausted on the shore. Men and women, 
throughout the world, were looking towards it with different feel- 
ings — some actually seeing it, and some in expectation of doing so. 
I ran to the boudoir, and, addressing my sweet-heart, said, 0 thou 
the result of the favours of God ! What is this wonderful shape that 
has come out of the Divine workshop ? Where is the lovely girl from 
whose ears the insolent sky has removed this nice ear-ornament? 
If it is an armlet, from whose arms have the Heavens taken it out ? 
If it is a bracelet, from whoso wrist has the world stolen it ? If it 
is a planetary body, why is it so doubled up ? And if it is the shape 
of the moon, why is it so very lean She replied, It does not 
come under any of the things you have enumerated. 1^11 tell you 
what it is-^it is the shoe of the king^s horse, which the sky wears on 
its forehead, at the beginning of every month, for the sake of osten- 
tation. 

^ 

( ) 

See the stature of the cypress as it is reflected in the water. It 
had the presumption to rival the stature of tlia beloved, and there- 
fore it is thus upside down. 

^ 

^ I U T ) 

^ When the diver of the sky (e. e., the Sun) plunged into the water, 
out of the azure sea came out pearls [i. e,, the stars). 

— : — — 

I asked the ringlets (of my sweet-heart) why they were black. 
They writhed and said, Whosoever is exposed to the 8un (». 
her cheeks) becomes of a dark hue.*' 
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A person with a wounded heart (L a., a lover) can be recognised 
by his sighs and groans, just as a cracked vessel is known by its 
sound. 

^ ^ 


fjm U ^ I' is^ jf j I 


Pearls of desire can be obtained through silence. No one can 
dive for pearls who cannot /ceep his breath. 


Ca^ t «> 

When great men give vent to their anger, the act is not without 
its blessings; — when the dust rises to the sky it is a sure sign of 
min. 

❖ 

<3^J Ij Jf /. dSjj9 f^x£i»3 

It is not strange that a father should show respect towards a good 
son. The rose branch gives the rose a place at its top. 


. * • «xilj li^/c ^ , {>.w b ^ j Ua^ I j 

The eyes of the generous persons are on the look-out for one in 
need of assistance. It is in expectation of the cup that the neck of 
the wine flask is long. 

^ ^ 

Any defec^ in a good man becomes immediately known to all 
round, for, in pure milk the presence of a single hair is ejisily 
detected. . 
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,*,. Ail^J t»)^<Sj^j^ Am jii’ 

My sweefc-heart has entered the tent, and the bird of my heart 
has remained bewildered. The candle is put into the lantern, and 
the moth has remained fluttering, 

CHAM I OJj j dt/oT 

Take care, the sleep of non -existence will overtake you at last ; 
for, the coming and going of the air (in breathing) is but the rooking 
of the cradleu 

0 Aifsi b ^ I 

It is folly to be deceived by the obscqucousnoss of the enemy. 
When the flood kisses the feet of a wall, it brings it down. 

4 

Aif joS bjti jm j\ /, CLammaI i^b^J tSb 

If an occasional thought of me crosses your mind, there is nothing 
wrong in it ; for the weeds are to be seen floating on the bosom of 
the ocean. 

Ux ](iXUO (SJ^ 

Do not be too generous like the carpenter^s plane that scatters 
the shavings all around, nor be selfish like the hatchet — flinging the 
^ chips towards yourself. Learn the ways of living from the saw,— 
be sometimes drawing towards yourself, at other times giving away. 


CUmi I A^ J ^ (S) ^ (il 

It is I who am her lover, but my sweet-heart bestows her favours 
on Sihers. In like manner, the first day of the month of Qhawwai 
is called the Eid of Ramazan* 
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./, JW e> •i ***^ t J!^ 

■ ^ ■ ^ - 

Humility is the token by which can be known those who have 
reached perfection; for when a horseman reaches his destination ha 
comes down. 

.% A-ilj jAJ jl ^ 

^ Ls^ Jej^j i J ^ 

It should not be thought strange were a child to surpass its father 
in any respect ; for the Sandal oil gives greater perfume than the 
Sandal wood itself. 

4> 

lJj15 

• ,% ai| e ^ ^ ^ J ^ Ji^ 

An able man is not appreciated in his own country. It is only 
when the rose leaves its garden that it finds its place on the heads 
of men. 

cl*'® aAIaI cla*'® (3i^ 

•*. e 4 ^ Ij j ^ aiiT aj I 4 J I a3i3 

A man who laughs out of season does not deserve to be given a 
seat in an assembly. When shoes begin to show their teHh, they 
are flung aside. 

— ❖ 

/. lUj jd cJa-h tsJj^ 

I e,Kilo 

The fiddler was like a nurse carrying in her arms a crying child 
whom her touch had awakened from sleep. 

■ — ■^' ■ ■ — 

.•. iSJJ j 



I have seen from experience tliat the pleasures of life kre like 
4Msratching ^ith the hand (when itching). At first the scratching 
produces a pleasant sensation, but, in the end, the body, from one 
hand to another, seems all on fire. 

^ 

( ) 

Do you know why those two [ringlets of my sweet-heart appear 
twisted like a rope? Because there is a silvery well in the chin. 
So that if my heart were to fall into that welh I should be able to 
draw it out by means of those amber ropes. 

-^1 

Even in^disappointment there is hope, for the friiige of a dark 
night is white. 

jySIll 

( JSjj^ ^ I aJ I ) 

Owing to the separation from my sweet-heart I am crying like 
the harp, being, like it, nothing but skin and skeleton. 

•*. Sr*A jAjI^ /fif 3 * 

3/g ^ Ajf b 

Thou hast acquired knowledge with mere worldly motives. Take 
care, then, for, when the thief conies at night with a light, he can 
' take away the choicest of thy goods. 

<► 

/. ^j{ ^ Aij 



^8 


The breeze holds in the hand the curved bat made of her amber** 
scented locks, and, in play, strikes with it now and then the ball of 
. her chin. 

. 

lj.3 (j f vsa^ f v£*j ^ ^ f ^3 

Wherever there is humility it is a sign of a noble disposition. A 
good sword can be known by its flexibility. 

•*• <xi I ^/o g^h.^ d 

TTour face is pleasant like the day of Eid ; your eyebrows are like 
the arch* in the mosque, your nose is like the pulpit, and the mole 
on your nose is the black-robed preacher delivering a sermon. 

— > ‘ 

.*• l3^ /^T j 

Giving in charity, with the view of getting ultimate reward from 
God, is like putting charity to usury; for you give one thing, and 
expect from Him ten in return. 


(^iUU) 

In your face, which is like the land of Khutan, there is the boudoir 

of an Abyssinian bridet; and in each of your beadsj; of Yemen there 

is the sanctum of a Hindu§ idol. 

; ^ — 

’ c * Underneath which the prayers are offered. 

t A mole. 

t Eyes. 

§ The pupil of the eye. 
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• % ; !j ^ 

/, CJ^J ;iAi trjtia Ji jl tpy 

(^liU) 

Help thyself, and do not seek the assistance of any one ; for, to an 
elephant, his own ears are better than the fan of peacock^s feathers^ 
for driving away mosquitoes, 

^ ^ : 

LTi J 3* 3* LS^ 

The flute is an Abyssinian bride, who has, in attendance round 
her, ten ladies* of Khutan, and who has, on the head, a orownt 
made of the Askari sugarcane. 


J) uri 

(C5^^^) 

The fruits are like ladies of Khutan hidden behind curtains of 
gold, and the crow is like the Abyssinian slave running before 
them in their service. 

The apple is like a censer of gold having in its midst a log of 
perfumed wood ; and the grains of the ripe pomegranate are like the 
sparks that have fallen from the censer. 


* Ten lingers. 

t The ivorj rooutli-piece of the Hute. 
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,•, t is^.T j Ij o ^ *5 ^* V 

(^itSU) 

The wine is like the sun with golden rays ; its sky is the crystal 
goblet^ its East is the palm of the Cupbearer, and its West is the 
mouth of the Sweet-heart. 

— 

tL^L5^3 •*•. ^ LS^^J 

The night was like a negro darker than the raven, and the new 
moon was like a lamp in the hand of the negro. 

^ 

(^Aju.) 

The tongue, in the inouth of a wise man, is the key of the door 
of the treasure-house of his wisdom. When the door is locked, how 
can any one know whether the owner is a jeweller or a mere pedlar ? 




BITS OP HUMOUR. 


The Ways of My Charmer. 

t|J \j iSj j iJf IJ 

*•. f j j ^ 

^ /J j! jf 

•*. CaaL* /.jI^ tj iAA fjmj3 

.•. j G jf 

,*. v£.^C-mi /.jl|j fjUx ej«3tj J 

( ) 

She comes across me, unaware of my presence, and then pretends 
tiiat it is love of me that brings her/ She hangs down her .face (in 
order that I may not have the delight of gazing at it), and 
assigns modesty as the reason for the act. In order that I may not 
be delivered from her oppression, she does not kill ine all at once ; 
bub see how the-oruel one shelters herself under the plea of ■ fear- of 
God Whenever I come across her in an assembly, she quickly 
rises to go, but with the ostensible motive of making room for me ! 

— 

A Chivalrous Brother. 

j} cy 1 3 t i-Cyi J 0 .5^3 J 3 * ^ 

Uo (ytjl ji) 

' ^3 4y*jl J jLojJo . 4^ c; i) ^ AAm uy t j |> 

C) I 3 ^ ^3 f ^ jy xJ^J ^ iy ^ ^ jy T 

<yij1 bb vSaC I Js •*• 1^3 J /iftj u^J 

^ tt><! J* t; * J •*• ^-3*^ IfJU 



Sister, let mine be the expense of mourning for our father. Be 
it mine to bear the affliction with patience, and be it thine to show 
agitation and to wail. Jjet mine be the task of hearing the willi;*ead. 
privately, and thine to join mother in her loud lamentations for 
the deceased. Hand over the old reed pen and the broken inkstand 
to me, and take thou the volume of father’s verses and the hie of his 
letters. Allow me to take those lean and ill-fed camels, whilst thou 
canst take those strong asses fit to carry loads. Be mine hut a weeUs 
pleasures of wine and music, and be thine the fruits of father’s 
seveafy years of devotions, I take for myself merely the, property 
he has left in. this world, leaving to thee the far better things he 
has in store for him in the next world. , 

❖ 

A Sly Com'pUmenU 

I was happy last evening, when I had my sweetheart in my arms. 
On seeing her eyes heavy with sleep, I said to her : O thou Dis- 

turbance personified, before whose form the Cypress has to prostrate 
itself ! For a while ward oft* sleep from thine eyes, open thy lips in 
laujghter like the rose, and sing like a nightingale.” She looked at 
me with eyes heavy with sleep, and replied; You call me 
• Disturbance,’ and tell me not to sleep. Don’t you know that in 
the reign of our enlightened monarch. Disturbance ever sleepeth ?” 

• 

A Fair Division, 

/y bU »iVjU L^j 

j3 4^<3 1 j ^ t j i3 t Ai 



0 

V* j ^ J 

/. ^yh f li,^x> <^j!^, 

, •'• U^ J U^ iJ-^^ O^Wj .C5-^ff 

'.*. e;*J* ilia/o /‘li' 

•*• C» Ij * J 

• *• '4;,^ 42^ ^ 

%\ UUj j ^^5 kSxs^ 

.*. 4:>^ vi»0^ Uj ^ t 

A i-AjkUuo ij^S 4^j| 

•*• olj* ‘t*^^ jl 

•*• ^4 C) |3 ^ /*4 l.^ ^Ij j\ 

*1^ 

( «/*^j ) 

Brother, I leave to thee the best of -father’s property ; I take 
whatever is bad^ and thou mayest take whatever is good. I take this 
empty goblet^ but leave to thee the earthen pot which was last year 
full of honey. Let me have this halter-breaking mischievous pony, 
while thou mayest have the gilt sharp-pointed goad. Let this 
broken-edged big pot, used o?iZt^ / or hoiliug soap^ fall to nij’' share, for 
I leave to thee that nice spoon used for Ming sweets and pastry. Be 
it mine to take care of this crooked-horned ram that butts at every- 
one, and be thine the pleasure and enjoyment of witnessing a ram- 
fight, Allow me to take away this sullen and kicking mule ; I leave 
‘to thee in its place the cat that was the constant companion of father. 
I take but a small portion of this house, that is, from the ground 
floor to the roof; while the greater' portion I leave to thee — that is^ 
from the roof to the sky, , * 

^ 

The cruel fair one. 
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A /iil|j Ijlj fJtjjJ ;i>JA I j C#o 

,*, tJlMmjA JU^ 


•*. ^ (p!* j 

' • p 

(tJiM) 


Ifc is she who kills us with her coquetry, but she* would have us 
believe that it is the hand of fate. She purposely turns away her 
face from us, and seeks to blind us with the excuse that it is but 
the result of modesty. Whenever I go to a mosque, in order to 
gaze on her lovelioess, she hides her face with her hands, pretending 
to be absorbed in devotions. Her hands and feet are stained red, 
with the blood of her lovers, but with consummate art she makes 
the allegation that the stain is the colour of the henna. 


An equitable distribution of Property^ 

0 ^ 3 ^ 3^ J 0^ 

** > 

O ^3 ^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ 

^•o joJ/i ^ J’^ 

f^\)\ ^ 3 I VS.MI-, ^ A^3 vs.w,«I <^r3* ^ 

4 ^^ * 3 ! t-a A e)*3i «»>•»> ^ 

••. ^5 0*1* 

.ii^‘^0^3^ A-^bi ^fti y iD^j^ .Jt^ AiaJIa kXl^ 

4^x ^ 1^ f y 4j“fj4 .*• c.^!} A ^ 

( ) 

Brother, \lte shall divide equally between us the property of our 
late father, — ^half going to you and half to me. l am not the man 
to claim for myself the best of everythiug left : thou art dear to me 
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as my life, and I give to thee the best of everything, keeping for 
myself only that which is of small worth. Do thou inherit our 
father’s debts which amount to a very large sum, while I inherit only 
his pension which is very small. The nurse who gave milk to father 
belongs to thee, while the cow that has given us so much trouble 
shall belong to me. I assign to thee those four elegant gardens that 
are mortgaged, while I take only those one or two gardens that 
show signs of decay and are even without a gate. Thou canst take 
that valuable estate that is attached by Government, leaving to me 
the estates that at present hrimg no ^profits. I give thee the mare 
that had a hundred foals, keeping for my share only those male 
mules — mere beasts of burden* 
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SATIRES AND EPIGRA.MS. 


WirdousVs epigram on Sultan Mehmoodm 
lAij /)\jf /. 

* Jj>x«£«w 8 Li? .*, J ,» _jl j AJ I J |*I>) 

* *Tis said our monarcli’s liberal mind 
Is like the ocean iinconfined ; 

Happy are they who prove it so, 

^Tia not for me that truth to know, 
l^ve plunged within its waves, ^tis true. 

But not a single pearl could view. 

^ 

iX&lj LoS Jt 

No sooner does any calamity coming from the sky reach the 
ground, than it asks — althoogh it be destined for some one else — 
where is the house of Anwari 


4vir Ij » 0 >o Ajf 3 IJ j1 U»f 

(iSjyf) ■ \ 

A friend said to me, Exercise patience, for with patience you 
can do your work nicely and quickly. Patience brings the water 
again to the rivulet that has been dry, and makes a thing better 
than it was before.” I replied, ^^Even if the water returns to the 
stream, of what use is it to the fish that died from scarcity of it?” 


From •' Oriental Biography.” 
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Uofi (3 f^la^AfO .*. Iji^ J jU^ ^j])j y* 

You are a wazier, and I am your panegyrist; but you have 
thought it fit to keep me without any token of your genorosity. 
Entrust to me the waziership for awhile, and say something in 
my praise, so that I may show you what generosity is. 



Ajf ^ Ij AjT Cj^j 

UJL/iii ^ ^ ••• ^ 3 * 

I said to her, Although your words are like pearls, why do you 
speak in broken accents ? She replied, ** You see the very small 
mouth that I have ; — if I don’t break the words, how can they come 
out?’^ 

^ 

In the following three epigrams the first line, taken alone, sounds 
like praise, but taken with the second line, alters the sense - 

( 1 ) . , . 

AjT e; 3 Uf Jij ^3 

Your enemies are ever under the shadow of the Huma* — ^for the 
bird hovers over their heads to pick their bones. 

( 2 ) 

^ ^ AJ I ]$ ( A ^ (3 ^ »•. • 1^3 ,3 J AaIj 

{ C^aI/A^j ) 

The heights and depths of the world all belong to thine enemies — 
for sometimes they are at the bottom of a pit, and sometimes at the 
top of the gallows. 

( 3 ) ^ 

^ I ^ ^ ijj'f J OaS** ^3 f CUw3 ^ Ub ^ 

~f— ^ ^ 

A fabulous bird whose shadow falling on any one was believed to briug him 
prosperity. 
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The post of your enemy is as exalted as yours — ^yours is the throne * 
and his the gallows. 

" 

jJ U a#5J ^ 


When I was going to carry to my mouth a piece of bread, belong- 
ing to the Khwdjeh, the miser said, Oh, I shall die !” I replied. 
If you like you may die, if you like you may not die; but here goes 
the morseiy 


VSa^ I /a j ^ ^ WsJlS f jJO I ^ ^ 

•% 0-*»fu^li J-5 

V*^ 

/, v&Mi t v-^Lo jij^ t5^ C:^- ^ 

» 

Yesterday my horse said to me, There is no doubt that your 
stable is one of the corners of Heaven, There is nob to be seen in 
it water, or grass, or hay, or oats ; — it is not a place for a beast, but 
for an angel I 

❖ 

»Aaj * ^ ^ ^ .% toS^ (S^ 

O Moulvi, who art inflated with pride ! when I salute thee, at least 
make a slight gesture, just sufflcient for me to decide whether thou 
art alive or dead. 


( ) 
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The mismatiagiDg manager of state affairs calls me an infidel. 
Well, the lamp of his lie will not shed any light. But I will, in 
return, call him one of the true faith, for a lie can best be met with 
another lie. 

^ 

On a sweet-heart who had short nnglets, 

A/o jt j I ^3^ I j (sjj uaJj 

jW- tsJi; j ^ isy* iSJJ J J 

If her dark ringlets, perfumed liked the musk, appear too short on 
her face, it is not a thing to be wondered at. Her face is like the 
season of spring, and her ringlets like night; and every one knows 
that in spring the nights have a tendency towards becoming shorter. 

On a one-eyed beauty. 

tia^ ytj yS (♦t*? 

The lady has one of her eyes closed for this reason, that the 
musket of her glances may not miss the mark. 


On a blind beauty. 

Ij ^53 

That beautiful lady has so much modesty in her, that with neither 
eye has she yet dared to look into the face of any man. 

On a squinting person. 

^ * 

0 friends, beware of a squinting person, for his glances, on 
whomsoever they fall, divide him into /u»o,^ as does a curved scymitar. 

* allusion to the belief that a squinting person always sees c/otidZe image of. 
every thing. 
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On a girl who had a ^phuleh*^ in the eyes. 

✓ 

That pretty girl has the pupils of her eyes covered with ‘phuleh/ 

Another flower has blossomed in the midst of her narcissus.f 

— ^ 

y^oXS 

•*• h Jo 

( v!^ ) 

•*• jjU '^^.5 *r^ J ^ 

A Question — Tell me O faithful lover, why have you brought to 
me the bouquet ? Why have you broken the heart of the bul- 
bul, and why have you put the bud into affliction, by bringing 
it here ? 

The Reply-— It is not as a mere ornament for thy hand that I have 
brought thee this bouquet, O my sweet-heart ; the rose was 
boasting of its loveliness, so to thee I brought it bound hand 
and foot. 


JJ J /•-**** ^3 yf ySij JJjO 

The garden will be fresh-looking as long as it has a sufflcieut 
supply of water; and the friendship of your friends will last as long 
as you have gold and silver. 

* A Hindustar^ word sigiiflying a kind of ulcer of the eye>balls. The literal 
meaning of it is ‘ a flower.* ^ 

t i.e. the eye, which is always compared to this flower. 
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45^ J^i ajIj jkf \j AjK 4 

\S^ JJ VS^^I gJjy A^ ^TilHi^ -*. *<^ JJJ^^ 

( (*k^^ ) 

It has been said that a man, in order to be respectable, should be 
master of some craft, and should be of gentle birth. Now in our 
own times these qualifications go for nothing ; the principal quali- 
fication is the possession of gold. 

1 j j 3 1 e) j LT^ 

CU.«it<Xef /S Asijt 

/. iSJ*^ Lf'^ ^ 

( ) 

I drink wine, and my opponents on all sides of me exclaim, 
** Leave wine alone, for it is an enemy of our religion,^^ Well, 
since I know now that wine is an enemy of our religion, by God 
I will drink the heart’s-blood of the enemy, for this would be a 
lawful act. 

^ 

o,j5txj \jj lojft 

{ ) 

It is said that those who go to heaven will find there the black- 
eyed houries, and pure wine, and honey, in store for them. Since 
this is to be our final lot, we are doing but a lawful deed in worship- 
ping wine and women in this world. 

. 

( J ) 

sjjssi /. Ui jjfj -Tbj (5*^ 

t<».^ j AXijf 

CU^t (Ji Jd 


J jj cui/o J 

C5^i 



A'CtUedtion — 0 thou guide of mankind, show me a way out of this 

* difficulty: they say God was ere anything came into existence; 
if nothing existed, then w/i ere was God 

The Reply — Thou seemest ignorant of the very principles of reli- 
gion. Know for certain that God is ubiquitous. What need was 
' there for asking me the question about Him ? Thou hast a soul in 
thy body — tell me where is it situated f 

^ 

Money malces the man^ 

iXikf ^ J I 3 I I J ^ 

Aiir ^3 ^\j3 /. U ySxlj jhjj 

^ -r-* is^i j 4* j Jj 

CSaJummJ (J I \yi^. c-i cl5tp I 

In these days men acknowledge kinship only where there is 
. money ; they steer clear of a poor man, even though he be a brother. 
At a meeting, when a rich man comes, they make room for him, 
though the hall be already crowded ; but if a poor man goes to any 
assembly, they occupy as much space as they can, leaving him no 
room to stand in. When a poor man salutes, no one even nods in 
reply; but in curtseying to a rich man they bend from head to foot. 
A rich man, be he an idiot, is allowed to be a very wise man; but 
a poor man, however wise, is comparatively but an ass. 

^ CaA? ^ LS^ 

b 1^3 

One night the candle said to the flask of wine, ^^ 0 thou, who 
every night adornest the assembly of the beloved, how is it that in 
spite pf thy worth being so much greater than that of the cup, 
thou bast to bow to it so often ? ” The flask replied-^ Hast thou 
not. heard the verse (of S’adi) — ‘Humility comes well from those 
of hiqh^ estate*?^^^ c 

# Literally — “having exalted necks” — an allusion to the long neck of the flask. 
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^ ^ ciJj 

,*, OA»1 AA^f ‘^JiJ*'** A» j1 

,*, CaaoUj U ^a# jl /*S* 

C1aa« t oJkL ^1 z*^ 

I asked her — ‘'How is it thafe those charming ringlets of thine, 
that are pleaaiug to everyone, and that are hanging like a noose 
from thy cypress-like form, appear broken-limbed from top to 
bottom She replied: “It is because they have fallen from a high 
place/’ 

If ' Words ^ had not their origin in Heaven, how is it that at 
every word the pen has to go through a prostration ? 

.*• CaA? 

^OkW«T j I •** ^ uA«v 

( ) 

The rich man asked the Durwesh, '* How is it that I see you after 
a very long time ? ” He replied — “ Because to me the words— 
‘ Why did you not come ? * sound far more sweet than the words> 
‘ Why have you come ^ 

Our prayers too will go to the skies — on the day of judgment, when 
they are weighed in the balance against our sins. 

waI I Jlli 
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A poet read to me a very bad Gazal in which he had taken care 
to avoid words having the letter ^alif ' in it. 

I said to him Your poem would have bfeen highly artistic, had 
you avoided all the letters of the alphabet.^’ 

On seeing a man with a very hig nose, who was engaged in prayers, 
Jj dyA j ^ \jt jlj /. 0.^1 CUtf tj9 ys S 0^^ 

( ) 

Your frequent prostrations are not due to the prayers you are 
engaged in ; they servo as pretexts for you to lay on thegr^ound the 
heavy burden of your nose. 

Lines of the poet Moulana Tooty (the literal meaning of whose 
name is — ‘a parrot’) on the noso of the poet Badihi of Bokhdrn. 

Badihi, each of thy nostrils is a large cavern. Although it is 1 
who am called a parrot, it is thou who hast a most wonderful beak* 

<► 


Thk Detractors. 
{Lines of S^adi.) 


^ (* j 

J 

I liP j ,3 jf I fS 

\Z^m I Aj y j 0 I j t 

(j ^ j6 I J ijMjjL 

a 

S^b oJS ^oJlL Oi^Iam 
uj«> 


^ 

yJj -y yZ ^ t ^ yy fS CU^AlJk^ 

Ai j Kj f j 

iS^v j kS^ ^ J 

I^SSz 0 yi ^ IS {^,y I (3 ^ ' 

y y . 

«^r (y I «> j »> j t 4>^ (iW 
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ij (ji^5j ^ jt j 

j ^ »j ^ 

tiSM«M^(i I ^ j 3 /i^ 

I' »i 4^c j J j 

^ (w^ AAl ^ ^*f 

do y ‘^j * j 3 viA^ A.' z.^' 

AxS" fja I j (Ji»i ^3 

Ci^< (Xii I (j2i.j j.k**» 

J C5 ^ J J J^i tA’^ ' 

C!a<w«^ I CUs*^ <Xjk.£^ z*^ 

vJ"j‘i:'" j v^ Lr-’ 


Caam F j »> O-Aa^ i>J 

->^3 jfj 

J^. 

(SAif^afc-* )^lxf U^a:-* 
CUAA.A^i ! ^^/o ^ J^, ^ ‘i 

4j:aa« I (>3 1 (Jm J^ajLT o^iit Jb 

iJ*J^ d^tj J->*'^ -rO 

^IaJI/o ijkj j uftikj jfl 
^xj j.^ 1 ^ Ij ti,i^j J ,> CU 

criiA/o tiji^jl J 

^^0 LS^y^ 3 * 

Vi r »* jv t^-vi# tj ^ 

(i)3 3 ^3 z'^’ 


Caao^j i>j^Aj Ij 

J C5 J ^ 


With effort you can check the flow of the Tigris, but you can 
never shut the mouth of the slanderers. 


If a man, not caring for the society of others, chooses a secluded 
life, they revile him, saying that he flies from mankind like a demon. 
On the other hand, if a man be of a jolly and social disposition, they 
can never believe that he can be a continent and an abstemious man. 
The rich man cannot escape their back-biting, for in their eyes he is 
no other than a second Pharaoh in this world. If a poor man is in 
distress, they attribute it to his perverseness and his adverse for- 
tune ; but when a well-to-do man goes down in the world, of course 
they see the hand of God in his chastisement, for, say they, How 
long was this exalted position to last ? Is not joy always followed 
by bitterness?’^ When they see a man, who was onc€F in narrow 
circunjstances, rise to affluence and power, they gnash their teeth in 
envy, saying that this faithless world cherishes only worthless men. 
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If you have your hands full of work, why then, you are but 'a 
worshipper of Mammon;' but give up your work, and then you are 
*a professional beggar' and *a miserable wretch' ! 

If you speak you are sure to be compared to a noisy drum ; but if' 
you are silent, you are like a picture painted on the walls of a bath« 
room. Those who are of a forbearing diposition are not regarded 
by them as brave men, and their forbearance is attributed to fear ; 
but let these traducers encounter a brave and headstrong man, and 
they fly from him, crying out that he is a mad man. 

If a man is abstemious in his diet, he is accused of hoarding up 
wealth for the use of others ; but on the other hand the man who 
partakes of choice and delicious viands is upbraided for being a*' 
glutton and a slave of his stomach. 

The rich man who lives without ostentation, and dresses simply 
as befits a sensible man, cannot escape the swords of their tongues, 
for he is called wretch who grudges the spending of money on 
his own comforts.' But were he to decorate his mansion and put 
on an elegant dress, still ho would be driven to distraction with 
their sneering insinuations as to his having feminine tastes. 

If a religious man is 'not a traveller, those who have travelled 
hesitate to call him a man, for, say they, ^^How can one, who has 
never gone further than an arm's length from the side of his wife, 
be at all possessed of any wisdom, art, or craft On the other 
hand, the traveller too comes in for a share of their gibes, as being 
a distracted man to whom the fates are adverse ; for, had he 
possessed but an iota of good fortune," say they, ** he would not be 
driven from city to city." 

^ 

The ways of the wm'ld, 

t yjT y‘S‘ 4:7:? ^ 

If there is but one thorn in the whole of the town, it is sure to 
prick the foot of the poorest man. Although the weigbing-b&lance 
is said to be so very just, it always leans to the side that has plenty. 
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I j e> ^0 ciPt 

iJUMit jUi J^J •*• e>«^ VtP^:? isi 

( ) 

If a fool cast a slur upon me, accusing me of being a reprobate, 
men will not take upon trust, without proofs, what he says of my 
depravity ; but in the meantimo, on his own confession he is a 
scandal-monger. 

m 

On an attack of gout from which Klmajeh Nizam-^uUMuJk was 

suffering, 

CL.jlj «>A5 /'i' T .*. jf 

^ (Xl A j I j 

If your feet are suffering from pain, I can explain the cause of 
it. Pain was weary of being the constant companion of the heads 
of your enemies, and so it has come to lay the complaint at your 
feet, ^ 

Lmes of Nizami on a lady^s losing a tooth, 

^ ^3 1t> 

»ilj ^ bt/o 

O Houri-born damsel ! To whom has the sky given the grain of 
pearl that it removed from your casket ? Verily the sky has taken 
it to the ocean, with the object of showing to the latter that it 
should produce pearls- like this one. 

The poet Jaradluddin of Isfahan, an admirer of the poet Khfi- 
kany, once, while in a merry mood, sent the following lines to the 
latter.^ 

> 

Tlie concluding portion of the poem, which is in a different yeijif 
is omitted. 



6^ 

f •*• 11>'JJ"^ ^t*^* *— •^mA^ 

j v^U CaA? c^aj /Oi •*• ^♦r c;- * tAjljlA. 

5 «3L/^ e;^j^ •*• i:^:!^^ is**^ 

5 JJ^j (/O.03* ^-» •*• ^ fkx^ 

Aji tyUAL* *1/0 ^tj /.r j^-0 /. 5 AiU ^ 

5A^j e^U-c v-oIa 3 1 .*. j^ j*^^. ^ ji^ 

5 AjiJ c)!r^ LS*^ •*• 

A_^J 1^ Ia, Lo /«i .-. >•■* {j^^ 

5 iD^P .*. S g-ir ti^sT^ 

o^fc:) Iaa/oj ^j$ j\j^ js^ ^ij jxj /, Lsi vy^^ jjJ 

iJAsr** ^Js ( j ci>^5 /, <3*^*^ jAjI AAiL.f jj^r 

j jj ^ j ^ *^^,y ,*. i^JaJ jji I j ^xi'ji^ ^is ^A/o 

A^J CJ ^ A^l AJ Iaj /. ^^3 /•ij I J.3 ^^3 j34.«^ I y 3 

A^j ’ c.-®^ j L5‘"^ •*• 4i^W J (sj^'i J 

•» ^ ^ 

,^J ^Jtx■^ ^A. .*• (iT-^J^J AaJ^ SAAi^/>i^ /•i' 

Who is thereto take my message to that learned man in Sherwan ' ? 
I want him to say — O Khakany, what is this notoriety that you 
have got ? Is it fitting that any man who can make a verse or two 
should take his poetical name from the Khakau® ? Can any one, 
with the knowledge that you have, lay claim to wisdom ? Can any one, 
with your excellence, assume the name of great men ? Your sending 
n, •present^ of your verses to Irdk is an act of folly ; — does any sen- 
sible man carry cumin-seaA^ to Kerman 1 Do you know what your 
sending of verses resembles? — To the ants bringing the leg of the 
locust to Solomon. Even suppose that your utterances are like a 
siring of pearls ; does any one take pearls to the sea of Ommin^ for 


' The birth-place of Khdkdiiy. 

* The name * K!b&kS>ny* implies belonging to the ‘ Khdk&n ’ or the ‘ Emperor/ 
® An allusion to a poem of Khakduy, which is called ^>a 5 I j I u ^ pj,Q. 

sent to the two iTaks.** ^ 

* An expression equivalent to “ carrying coals to Newcastle. ** 

* A place well known for its pearl fisheries. 
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obtaining prolSt ? Or, suppose that your poem is like lawful magic ; 
does any one dare to. carry sorcery to Moses, the son of Amrfinf 
No one brings to the sun the light of a lamp ; nor does any one take 
to the moon a garment of Jlax.^ Does any wise man build a dwell- 
ing place inside a mosque ? Does any Mussulman take any idols to 
the temple of K’abah? On the day of Eid, when races are run, it 
would be a crying shame were an old woman, riding on a donkey, 
to win the race. In Irdk there are still some poets left, before whom 
the Reasoning Faculty bends in adoration. One of those am I, who, 
when I take to writing verses, snatch the laurels from Hassan.^ 

I am more foolish than thou ; thou art more idiotic than I. Some 
one is wanted, who can take both of us to prison. What position 
have we, you and I, in the ranks of the poets of the world, that 
we should expect our names to be in the same list with theirs ? How 
the boys will laugh at both of us, if our verses are taken by some 
one to Khordsan 


Whosoever has a purse full of gold, is held in respect by all men. 
As the goldsmith’s son nicely expressed it last evening, — a real 
gentleman is he who has plenty of Ashrafees.” 


Ij I J ^ v£a.mIiaJ ^ ^ Ci 

To enter the service of the Emperor of India, what you require 
is a good dresi^, a turban of gold cloth, and a garment of silk. Also 
you should have a large belly, like that of an ox, and a long beard. 
As for intellect and wisdom, sense and judgment, they are all 
useless l|ere. 

* A|i allusion to the belief that flax growing in fields, becomes decomposed 
on moonlit nights. 

^ An Arabian poet who was a contemporary of the Prophet. 
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(3^ j-fJj .*. *^3 ^ j* 

^xac^ 3 * •*• c;-* ^ 

A worthy man said to another, This point puzzles me mu6h, . 
that since nothing but wha^is evil originates foora us, why did God 
create Heaven The other man replied, I too am in a perplexity, 
but from an opposite point of view, viz., that since the Divine mercy 
and grace are so very great, what is His object in creating Hell ? ** 

/Jji ^K^Sm ^iLmJ .•. JJJ iS'^ 

( e^Ul-w ) 

Since I have many times made and broken the vows of repentance, 
repentance is complaining of such treatment at my hands. Yesterday 
the vow of repentance was the means of my breaking the wine cup ; 
to-day it is the wine cup that is the means of ray breaking the vow 
of repentance. 

/, jj 

«xSk5’ 

Rich people will be covetous so long as the world will last. A 
thirsty man will still be thirsty, even though he were to swallow the 
whole ocean, in his dreams. 



QUAINT CONCEITS. 

(t/l- 'Jt^-) 

Aged Wisdom can see no relief from sorrow bnfc in Deabh; but 
tbe wine-seUer can give yon the remedy in a single draught. ^ 

^ »j'3 ••• 

((•^). 

a»w your s»<.rd te killio,! kto, fjete tie mdemniBoaKon for bui 

deatb.^ even before be is killed. 

0.^1^ J><« 3 ^ 

O thou who askest from me where the dwelling place « 
H.oon-like beauty, know that her dwelling place xs in my heart, bub 

I know not where my heart is. 

MC, »-« f j'' ••• “f 1^’ •1"^' 

o thou who hast never set thy foot outside of mj/ little heart, I 
’ wonder how thou art able to dwell in every heart. 

^31 ,3 ..lijo r^'- ‘f'-S 

(.,<“) 

Wtolforksyo tho.e‘lo«g [“*'•“ “™ 

,o«r toff I. i. I .to .» mod; why » thor. . .to,., on s«r tot t 


10 
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yxSf j3 jf j ^ (jMlfijJ /, y JUa / ikSf 0 

(^ilSli.) 

Since the mirror saw your beauty, and you your own loveliness, 
you have been in love with yourself, and the mirror is more in love 
with you than you are. 

^3 j jj j* 

^3 b •*• \y t5^f 

Jealousy has made me thin like a hair. I am jealous of your 
shirt, of your neck-scarf, ^ and of the skirt of your robe; for the last 
has the honour of kissing the ground on wjiich you tread, and the 
two hrst have their arms round your neck day and ni^ht. 

❖ 

(C5^Y 

I have a thousand times sworn that I would never utter your 
name, but it was your name that 1 swore by* 


The moon, when it is at its greatest distance from the sun, is a 
full moon ; but, the further I go from you, the more like crescent 1 
appear. 

<► 

J I Oj»f J jjx. 

/, vS^.%o I <5^ ^3 ^ ^ 

(^oU) 

You, have killed me, and out of envy for my good fortune a 
multitude have died. Hence, every life that you take is equivalent 
to a massacre of hundreds. 
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1^ ^ /. ^ t^A/o A-o ij v5*-i»j^ «>lr^j^ 

At Jbl^e desire of my sweet-heart I have to bear with hundreds of 
my rivals. For the sake of one idob I have to bend the kn^ to a 
cityful of infidels. 

J 3 

( ) 

When she awakes from her nap and sees that I am gazing at ber> 
she pretends to rub her eyes in order that she may not have to look 
towards me. 



(cb^l 

My eyes are like expanded roses (i.e., very red with weeping), 
and my tears like warm rose-water. May no one ever be in roses 
and rose-water as I am ! 


.-. t5"® 


It is a strange circumstance, that the further that kindler of hearts 
goes away from the assembly, the more does she make me burn. 


✓jU ^ (•W 0 cr^ 

iln the time of affliction I see no one at my side except niy 
shadow, and that too turns away its head from me when I turn to 
look at it. 
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J <5 /. iS^ ^ ^ ^' 

( iSJ LS^'^ J^) 

I wish I could lay my bosom against thine^ so that my heart may 
be able to tell thine the story of my long suffering. 


j.jjb Aaaj jIaaj kSa^ Ij tjfJii 
iS^^) 

Every night that the thief of sleep prowls round my tearful eyes , 
* it .sees my heart awake on account of thy love, and has to turn back* 

<► 

c^ILj UHf jj j\ .\ tXftf y ffiS 

(USt,) 

I said to her, I want to see your face/^ she replied, That will 
be on Doomsday I said,. shall go away from your street 
she replied, I wish you God-speed ! 

Aixf /.1/oUa» •*• ^ 

(^*U) 

A hundred kingdomfuls of hearts can be purchased with a single 
sidelong glance. The charming ladies should nob be slow to take 
advantage of this circumstance. 

cH'^J /'X^cjCb jiJ tflj jf {if f yit*i b ^ 

I secretly weighed in the balance the beauty of the moon against 
yours. The scale of the moon went up to the sky, while yours 
remained on the’grouiid, 

<► ^ • ■ ■ 

■ c ■ ^ ^ 

/, CU..41I ' 

I j ^ OkXJ Ua» j Ij t 
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jStealing a kiss is a wonderful kind of thefts that is attended with 
good 6ousequeiices ; for if it be taken back^ why, it becomes double. 



You have given me a kiss, and are now sorry for it. Well, take 
it back if you don’t approve of my having it. 

caJj ^3. 13 

^Since ycur eyes killed your lovers^ your ringlets appear in the 
cb^r of mourning. 

^ 

••• »jAjl 

j A 

( * ) 

I said to her: ^‘I cannot make it out how my little heart is able to 
contain within itself my love for you, which is so great.^^ 

She replied: ‘^the heart can be compared to the eyes, which are 
small but can see large objects.” 

^ 

Flying from the battle-field and keeping the head on the shoulders, 
is better than showing heroic courage and having the head rolling 
under the feet of men. 

. ^ . 

lil^i j j jr J ^ 
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In a drunken freak her narcissus-like eyes wanted to kill me, but 
her stature got up 'to plead my cause, and her ringlets fell at her 
feet for the same purpose. 


Peace of mind and ease are not attainable even when you have 
competence. The flour mill in spite of its having grcuin and water* 
has to go round and round. 

❖ 

*•, A>o Ax^ Ij ^jr li^^T 

CUiMI t V£*,Mk^it fcyk|><Ml 

The sky in its revolutions always aids low people.* It is for this 
reason that the smallest Anger is the oftenest adorned with rings. 


Ow& <3 (AomO 

ojk La tjlj ^ Ijs^T 

Wasali was passing through the street of his sweet-heart, like one 
intoxicated, but on coming near her house, he stopped, pretending 
to be fatigued. 



^ iSj^ ^ ^ ••• 

The Rose said: ^^I am a Joseph in this .Egypt-like garden ; and 
I am also el priceless ruby, with my mouth full of gold.*' t I Replied, 

* A term often used for ‘ means of livelihood.’ 
i.e., the small seeds of the flower, that appear in the centre. 
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If thou art a Joseph, show me a sign.’’ The rose rejoined.—^' Look 
at my bloody shirt.”* 

— ^ 

sz ^\ by yj ^\j 

If in an assembly, a worthless fellow sits higher than a worthy 
man, it matters nob ; for in the sea, the weeds are always at the top 
and the pearls at the bottom. 

— — ❖ 

/. vIamiI /Sjj fS 

What does the straightness of the Cypress tree teach us ? — that in 
this world those who are upight, are always empty-handed. 

jj* y (*^ 

Why is it that water does not allow a piece* of wood to sink? 
Because to harm one whom it had once given nourishment is below 
its dignity. 

ijjfJ j ’ i J-j ‘fi 

iS^ L^iJ^ 

He who in this world has one tongue and one\ face, like the sword, 
has to drink hlood.X But he who is double-faced and has a hundred 
tongues^ like the comb, is given the highest place over the heads 
of mankind. 

* An allusion to an incident in the story of Joseph. His brothers, after 
thro^ving him into a well returned to Jacob with a fabricated story of Joseph’s 
having been devoured by a wolf; and as a proof showed him Joseph’s shirt 
saturated with blood. *’ 

t is honest. 

t to pass his days in afilictioa. 
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^^JC JaIj jS J <J? - 

X»yo ^jm cIaU J^ J •'• (•-^^ ^ 

If you become a garden, 1 will become a rose ; and if you become 
a rose, then I will be your Bulbul. ^ 

If you become a decanter, I will be your wine; and if you become 
wine, then I will bo your gurgling sound. 

jl I Cl? ^ ^ 

If you wish to be popular bow to every one ; for tbe eyebrows 

enjoy a higher position than the eyes owing to their bowing so much. 

♦ 

•’• 

. ’ • 3 ^ j 3 ^ ^ 3 ^ 8 3 ^ cl 

. I don’t know what object my counsellor has in dissuading me from 
weeping, seeing that the heart is mine, the eyes are mine, the 
sleeve* is mine, and the breastf is mine. 

( ) 

Walking barefooted is better than putting on shoes that pinch. 
It is better to endure. the hardships of a journey than to remain in 
a house where there is constant quarelling. 

CS<«<£kJ ^ifO VSAMfc^ I {2)J^ 

( ) 

When my fingers scratch my back, the lattter bends down under 
the load of the obligation / 



( ) 

^ — ^ 1 ? : — ' 

* Wherewith to wipe off the tears. 

t Whereon the tear-drops roll. 



For this reasoli t ofton sUndler tho ootids of attachment that, 
by re-uniting them/ 1 may get nearer* to the object of my love* 

■ . — — 


fc*. vSU*ai-3 ^3 

Lov^e is my enetiay, and that is sufficient. You need not, there- 
fore, O sky, take the trouble (to oppi^ess nie), for, where there is an! 
executioner, a butcher is not required. 


CUmJ t ^ /#«e0 A>d 

We wrote a hundred letters, and you wrote not a single reply ^ 
Even your not writing a single reply is a reply to us. 

**• (*^- 0 ^ (JJJ ajji ^ 

1 engage in high altercations with every stranger that I see in her 
street, so that she niay come out to see the ^ tanl^sha * and 1 tnay 
thus be able to see her face. 

cujliA tj>wwl*Ajllj ^ 0^1 AAj ^ j Jf 

. ( ^ 1 . 1 ^ ^ 

1 haVo made complaints and lamentations, but you have not heard 
me; consequently it is plain, O my sweet‘-heart, that yoiirs must be 
a very exalted position . 

* For a string often cat and as often re-united becomes gradually shorter and 
shorter. 
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HUMOROUS STORIES IJS VERSE. 


A fooHish Marwazi^ and his Ass, 

LSJ^ Ls^ 

(jmXmiM J lixi^ ,5 J.i' (J )( »i 

j tyljj is^j^ .*. j 

^ ^jlj ^1 ijuA? 

( t5^ I ) 

A foolish Marwazi went to the city of Herat, and took with' him to 
the market-place his miserable ass for sale. The animal was lean^ 
weak, and old, and was altogether in a sorry plight, with teeth lack- 
ing, hoofs worn out, and bones battered. A broker actively vaulted * 
over the back of the animal, and, with a liberal use of his fists and 
the goad, made him trot. Then, turning to the people, said he : ‘^O 
ye merchants and wayfarers, which of you is going to purchase this 
steed that is active and young ^^Stop, my dear friend, inter- 
posed the Marwazi, if such are his qualifications, 1 do not want to 
sell the animal,” 

The squint^-eyed boy. 

U j 3 1 C5'-^v 

\j I (^*0 ,** ^ 

Jj yS 3 . 

A squint-eyed boy once said to his father : ‘^O you, who are the key 
of all locked doors, you have said that a man with a sqhint sees two 
images in place of one. Now, how can this be, since I do not see. 
more images than there actually are f jf what you say bq true, I 
ought to see four moons in the sky instead of the two that are there, 


* i.e., an inhabitant of Marw. 
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And old woman^s love for h&r daugUtefi'r 


j (j§j3J 

•>» ^ 
j«>i | 

(' ^y^*: 4i>f 

^jii/o j!' c^ Ij 

^Ias-o Jt>^^ e^ 


•*. jrj^-^ i> J * j 

•'• t5t! 3 * *^[3 jl^ 3 ** 

•’• lsM 

t:3-^‘^3* AiiUjlS* 

/. *^-r Jfj 

^Xm»^ /»i (;;i« I <.^>c- 


In sit certain village an old woman had a daughter named Mehsati 
and thi!ee cows,. One day the giri, who was growing beautiful and 
tall as a cypress tree, became ill, being smitten with the evil eye; 
and ^e old. woman used frequently to say to her, '^May your 
mother die before you I 

It chanced that a cow bGlonging to the old woman put her bead, 
into. a. large cooking pot, while searching for some food ; and the 
head, became fixed in the pot,, like the legs of a man in quick-sands. 


From, the kitcheUi the cow, looking all the while like a deyil, 
£rom« Hell, ran towards the old. woman,, who, thinking the animal 
to be Azrael, the angel. of Death, cried out deprecatingly, *‘*0 angel 
of Death!; I am not M’ehsati; I ain but a poor old woman full of 
troubles. If it is Mehs^i wJiom you. want, she is here,.. take her 
I agree to it,.” 

❖ — 

1*3^*^ 

AijlAi .V J 

*£m 0 ] •*• i03^ O.A? 

t-^AJ Ij C5! 

^5*^* ^‘^'3 ••. c) ^ ! j»^l 

# * ■ ■ ■ 

Some years ago there was a famine in Nishapoor. A schpolr. 

master was seen going to a place of worship, followed by his pupilSi, 
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4- witty man asked him what he was going to do with these young 
pogple^i since they did not possess sense enough to knpw what to 
ask from God. The schoolpiaster replied: ^^In times Qf spch a 
public calamity their prayers would be useful, being acceptable to 
th^ Lord.^' 

''Were this the case/^ said the wit, ''there would not fee ^ singly 
sphoolmaster left alive in this world." 

^ 


jffow a Hungry Bedouin Arab got his dinner^ 

( ) 


(irhj j I Sjjj wXaj a /. 
45^ J jii fS 

lA-;^ •*. 

C5‘-jT '*•- 

o4 •’• 

^ iO»A^ J fV^ <-2^^ * ^ ^ ,•., 

<r . . 

^ I (Xm 

^ v£*Aj vfMvt ^jU/o yS /, 
^ j yi *3^^ /. 

• jjU .•, 


< 

A ^ 

ifS* ^ 3 ^ > i 

A {*) 0 4y 

pUi> 

if ^ J )jj\ oU 

* *3 3 1 

VA t jTkj j (J4*3t <A^^ 

d4.£^ I ^ 0 U *A%«» I CaA^ 

* * J I 

j iA^« 3 u;^ 

xSa^I* ^ iJf 

(yli^ 

C^A« CUm( I 

ssam.a ifU^T \^LL. %^iS 



t3 

p UJls civ® J«> /. (*45 Q)Jt^ 

olixi t^ /* ^jjl j I ‘■5-Af^i-** -fi' e;[t<>^ d j j^4 

<x^ j j ^ is ^ •*• *4^^ d ij Oi m U 

»f J»i3* •*• 

^fi jiT /iT 45* J .*• 

^ j?-^ iS<x»« \£^^i jS .*, «>>■? c ^3 ^ oA? 

u)j^V ‘V* e^O* ^ **• cy^*^ ^ Ij 

(y^<^ ^ CJ'^O ^ «-i^A^ .*• C)^ C5^^ CS*^ 

^tj ^ c5^ ^ •*• «-i*^ j ^ * {VJ'‘^ CUA^ 

of fjif ^ v^ .•# ali I aIa^/ *.Z*^ 

<y •% '>^**^ (y^V (• * ^JJ C5 *J ^ 

I ci»y 3 1 ,\ e^J|-«o3 ^ 3 1 s^uAf 

ivof ^*w •*• 

<>J^^ /•xla^^ 0>i «j^*(ji^ ,*, <^ ^ »x<S» 

^ J c^j^' •*• ty^3^ ‘^* 

An Arab who frequently traded between Mecca and Syria, oi;ice 
undertook a journey with Wie object of increasing his gains and 
extending his commercial knowledge. Fora while be travelled from 
place to place, but in the end he bad to return, homewards without 
having made any profit. After traversing the desert for some days, 
he reached a place that was within one day^s journey from home- 
From his girdle he then untied his wallet which contained bread 
and dried flesh ; and the good, man was just preparing to eat, when 
there appeared one of the roving Bedouin Arabs. The latter, at 
the sight of food, came before the former, made his obeisance, and 
rdtnained standing. The Arab returned the salute, and asked him 
who he was and why he stood there. 

I am a servant of thy house,^ said the Bedouin, and have 
crossed the desert for thy sake.*' 

*) 

^'rfave you any news from my family P*' asked the Arab. 

Yes/' replied the Bedouin. 
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Well, how is Ahmed, my sou, separation from whom has made 
Vny liver like roast meat ? ** 

Through the grace and mercy of God, the garden of his beauty 
is flourishing/^ 

And how is the mother of Ahmed ? ** 

'.^Even better than Ahmed/’ 

^^And in what condition is my mansion, absence from which 
inakes me complain so loudly?*’ 

*^^The mansion, with its elegance, is a cause of envy in the breast 
of Saturn/’ 

^^And how is my load-bearing camel, separation from whom 
makes me shed copious tears ? ” 

Oh, he is so fat that his back seems on a level with the hunches/’ 

‘^And how is my watch-dog, who was in xny eyes even better 
than a male lion ? 

He keeps constant watch, by night and by day, on thy 
threshold/’ 

When the Arab learnt all these news, he, with his mind at ease, 
began to do justice to the meal. He ate till he was satisfled, but 
made no offer of the food to the Bedouin; and began to tie up in 
his wallet what remained. The Bedouin who was suffering from 
hunger was disgusted with this meanness^ 

At- this juncture an antelope appeared in sight near the boi-i^ion, 
and again rapidly disappeared from view. The Bedouin, on seeing 
the animal, gave vent to a deep sigh. The Arab hereupon, asked 
him what was the matter, 

‘‘Had your dog been alive,” said the Bedouin, “he would not 
have allowed the antelope to escape unhurt.” 

“ Alas I how did the dog die-?” inquired the Arab* 

“He died of eating too much of your cameKs flesh.” 

“And who killed my camel ? Who was it that has thrown dust 
on my head ? ” > 

“The good camel was killed on the ocoasion of thy wife’s fu^ieral 
feast/’ 
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'•Alas ! How did tny wife die?** 

Sorrow for the death of poor Ahmed mcCde her dash her head 
against a stone/* 

Woe is me ! What was the cause of Ahmed*s death V* 

<'Thy mansion came down on his head/^ 

When the Arab heard these evil news he threw dust over his head 
and tore his garments, and immediately set forth on his journey 
homewards, leaving his wallet where it was. This the Bedouin 
now picked up, and made a hearty meal of the bread and flesh. 


Stories from the Masnavi or Eoomi. 
The sich man and his deaf visitor. 


ViJ ^ j (^-i 

( 3 .J j 

cuaf Otf j I 

Ij I/O b J 1 

il) il# Jj f_^XJ U^Jo j I 

I JJ O i afc Lx (3 oJw 

d U t j 1* J J f 

^ aaj I/O y J*** 

^ Ji w'j' 

0/4 (3k/0 f ^ ^ T ^ 

^^3 u JlJ* * Ow&jj 

LAi;l Ajt ^ 

Ojj*^ liOjf 13 U J ^ 

CIa-v* Ia;x ^ (j^ j I Jki I/O 


.•• c; ^ ^ 

/, yy^ u.ftA*.(A ^ jy^j 

.*. f ish^ 

/. b I J ja. J.^^ ^j/0 

• '• cy li b vS.amj.3 j ty^ 

,*. jf u^jb/o er-'o 

... U ]jj\ J^lj 

,*, cS-Af «A*Af iZ^kt 

,• , iJUmmAJ Lc ^ 5 ‘j iXC />iX 

S? 1 A*j 

,', J I ClAAAr bA^ J I <^A? Ij I’AaJ 

.*• 

.*. y^ iif^j cyi 1 

•*. ly ^ J 1 ts-A^j *a/oT JJ jyj 
O.MI t/o (a. I jy^'^j 
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A deaf man was informed that a neighbour of his was ill ; he 
resolved upon gqing to see him. said he to himself, 

owing to my deafness I shall not be able to catch the Words of the 
sick man^ whose voice, moreover, must be very feeble now. How- 
ever, g6lifiuH» ‘ When I See his lips moving, I shall be able to make 
a reasonably good conjecture of what he is saying. When I say to 
himj * How art thou, O my afflicted, friend ? ^ he will probably reply 
am well' or arn better,^ I shall then say, ^Thanks be to God! 
Tell me what have you taken for food f ' He will probably mention 
some liquid food or grueb 1^11 then wish that the food may agree 
with him, and shall ask him the name of the physician under whose 
treatment he is. On his naming the man I shall say, 'He is a 
skilful leech. Since it is he who is in attendance, you will soon be 
Well. I have had experience of him. Wherever he goes, his 

patients very soon recover.'^' 

*■ 

Thus the deaf man prepared himself for the visit ; • but see how it 
all turned out contrariwise. 

The deaf man came to the bedside of the sick man and sat down 
near the pillow. Then rubbing his hands with assumed cheerful- 
ness he asked, “How are you?" *'1 am dying," replied the patient,. 
“Thanks be to God rejoined the deaf man. The sick man was 
troubled at heart, and said to himself, “ What kind of thanks- 
giving is this ? He must be an enemy of mine;" — little thinking 
that this was but the result of the wrong conjecture of the deaf 
man. 

What have you eaten ?" was the next question ; to which the 
reply was “Poison I " '‘May it agree with you I" was the 
wish expressed by the deaf man, which but increased the fury of 
the suffering man. 

“And pray, who is your physician again asked the visitor. 

. “He is Azrael, the Angel of Death! Now, get thee gone! " 
growlbd the ailing man. 

“Oh, is he ? l' rejoined the deaf man ; “ well, you ought to ^re- 
joice; for, he is a man of auspicious footsteps. 1 saw hifn but just 
BOW, and asked him to give you his best possible attention.'' 
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With these words he bade the sick man good-bye And withdraw, 
rejoicing that he had satisfactorily performed a neighbourly duty ; 
while the other man was angrily muttering to himself: ^^Tliis 
fellow is an implacable foe of mine. I did not know that his heart 
was so full of malignity.” 

■ II.I H . ■■■■■I. -I** 

An anecdote of Luhm&n ( JSSjop). 

T A ,•* ^ I j {*} j 1 0 

j oJikf ,% 4j)f ixixA? Ij 

w f J I ^3 5i5j<3 •*• IS^ 

Jf cAm|^ ^^*3^ •*• i£)^t^ iif'f 

J J \j J^ ,% V^J ^ 

Cy^A/0 •*• 3^ J I <>3 li Uf I ^ 

<J wf «> J ^ jd .*• 3 l 5^ eiU5^ ^ isirV^ 

Lukm^n (who was a slave) was regarded by* his fellow-slaves 
with hatred. Once the master sent his slaves to his garden to 
gather fruits for his dessert. The greedy slaves ate some of the 
fruits^ and told the master that it was Lukman who ate them. 

The master looked frowningly towards Lukman, and asked him 
what led him to be guilty of such an act. Lukman in reply said : 

O generous master 1 Make a searching examination of all of ue« 
Give us all plenty of warm water to drink, and then take us Jbo sin 
open plain and make us run — you riding on horseback and WjS^ 
following on foot. You will then see who is the evil doer, andi 
you wil^ witness the ways of the Revealer of Seqrets.^' ^ 

The master procured warm water for his slaves, 'and forced 
them all to drink it, and then made them run in the fields. This* 
12 



made them throvtr up the contents of theii^ stomach, and the ftni t 
we^ thus brought to light by the water. But when it was Lnk* 
m&n’s turn to vomit, there was nothing but pure water to be 
seen in the quantity thrown up. 


The Soofees and the Traveller's Ass* 


^)j j ow**t j 

^ •% 

' A ‘ 

jUj Jbil j dji .% 

AiXikb /. 

^ Ia j I. ^ \j ,•; 

jj J cf^j •*• 

j jj <Xw 13 

J .•• 

vs) ***^* CcT 

* 2 )/^ 3 ^^ .*• 

j^LS * J ^ Hi •*• 

JjJt Aj j tf «»U^ J 

ojUi ^ jiLmJC ^^^ ojkj jl ,3^ ,% 

vy^ 13 .*, 

j3 ofj /, 


>;3* 

y^ 3 vs)4*^ 

.4iif 

aaXi^j^j vs)*^ vy*^ jlr 

^31^ jAil ,>lX»t 

^^jjj ^ crt 3* vyi3* 

U ^j\3 J 

jb^ »0 3^ 4y»j 

«r 

aa^ I iS>^ %Jij cAi 

J ij*r 

✓ 

i3^ J va>^ 

^ vy*^' 

e; 1/^ Jj ^ 3 5. iy>^ 

,3^ jlipf ^9jj jpt* ^ 

13 vy^^ ^O 

u^t vy*^ Sj jf 

jiAy is/f vs«A^ vy>^ 

a3(^ j Aiw 4^1^ /iSibL 

jl a^jT ^yji^ ?.;^3* 

VW Um ^.«fl J I I, jK#, J «3 ^ 

VS<^ ) SA>f U^'^i c?f 



tAo C*4«lj{8^ :vS4lf iMI 

^1 OSyo^^y, ^y> 0-# ••. ^1 yi fj ^ ii^ 

jli ^ «A 3^ .*. yj ^.iid e;-« y 

•*. i:J^J^ 4jy-o vS.%i^ 

,*, AJA^J UlJs y y^ fj^ 

ij^ 0 •*• y^ Lf^j^ j y 

^ (^ij IH ^ .-. *r Ly> 

y iSji Ij 3* .•• ,j^ ^} iji*t y 

OlMMt f j tg iS^/0 IfAS ,*, VSr*4«t ViA9 ^ US^J^ 

tyj^ ajIqS ^jc I f 

^Ij i)kxlfl3 c:«x«i j*> /if /, «^ !«> y^y «^Alft3 f^/o 

A Soofee traveller arrived at a monastery. He alighted and took 
his ass to the stable. The Soofees belonging to that place were all 
' poor men and Dnrweishes, such as those of whom it is mentioned^ 
** Their poverty will end in impiety/* 

These people could not resist the temptation of selling the ass of 
. the traveller, so they took it slily to the market, and, from the 
money obtained, purchased provisioius and candles, which they 
brought to the monastery. The report flew from mouth to month 
that that night they should have good feasting, dancing, and rejoib- 
ing ; and these remarks were often heard — How long are we tb 
have patience, and how long are we to keep the three days* fasts 1 
How long should we go on weaving baskets, and going a-begging ? 

, We too are men, and we too have souls. At last we have this day 
Fortune for our guest.** , 

As for the traveller, fatigued as he was with the long journey, 
these preparations for a feast could not but be pleasing to him. 

The Soofees, every, one of them, waited on him, trying their be^t 
to entertain him. One of them shampooed his limbs, another 
; arranged his bed ; another dusted his baggage ; while another kissefl 
his han^s and face, and so on. • ^ . 

.. Dinner was provided, and, after that, dancing ; and the moaas* 
tery became full of smoke and dn.8t<-«'Smokar from J^he ,kitc]i€m,.:aiid 
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^uat Stirred up' by tbe feet of the Soofoes; wh6 were dancing in 
'i^catacy. When the dancing was over, the musician struck op a 
jlively tune, and the refrain of his song was— The ass is gone I The 
ass is gone/*^ in which he was joined by thej other Sobfees. They 
Ikept it up till the morning, clapping with their hands and thumping 
"with their feet to keep time to the music. The Soofee traveller was 
also infected with the wild mirth, and joined with all his heart in 
the chorus of The ass is gone! The ass is gone!** When the 
excitement of the singing and dancing was over, it was morning, 
and the Soofees bade adieu to the traveller. The monastery became 
empty and the trayelleF alone remained. He dusted his baggage, 
and lugged it out of the room in order to have it packed on the 
back, of his ass. He went to the stable to fetch his ass, but could 
not find the animal. Said he to himself— The servant must have 
taken him to the drinking fount, for the animal had not bad any 
water last night/^ Presently the servant appeared, and the traveller 
asked him where the ass was, to which the former replied with the 
exclamation — Look at thy beard 

This led to a quarrel between them. The traveller said, gave 
the ass under thy charge, and now I claim back what 1 entrusted 
to thee; give me back my ass.^* 

I was overpowered by the Soofeea who took the ass,**^ said the 
servant, **and I was half dead with fear.^^ 

Granted,’^ said the traveller, ‘‘ that the Soofees took the animal 
from you by force, thus bringing down misery upon poor me ; but 
why didst thou net ceme to me to. inform me that my ass was taken 
away ? ^ 

“ 1 swear, I did come to. inform you of the circumstance,*^ replied 
the servant, “but you yourself were engaged in repeating, ‘ T&s 
is gone t The ass is- gone !'* — with even greater zest than the 
others ; and so I said to myself, ' H e is aware of what has happened, 
and shows his acquiesoence, being a godly man’^ andi sq I turned 
back/* ‘ 

* A phrase implying— How couldst thou, with such a Icyag beard that them 
hast, he ea stupid as to speak in this w'l^ * 
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^•Alasl^^ said the traveller, others Were repeating the Ex- 
pression with great enjoyment, and 1 too was led away by it to imi- 
tate them. Imitation has been my undoing ! May there be a hundred 
curses on that imitation ! 

^ > 

An old man and the physician. 
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An old man went to a physician when the following dialogue took 
place between them : — 

Old man — I am in sore trouble owing to my brain. 

Physician — The weakness of the brain is due to old age* 

Old man-*-Dark spots float before my vision. 

Physician— This, too, is due to old age, 0 thou venerable Sheikh* 
Old man — My back aches very rnuch. 

Physician — This is the result of old age, 0 lean Sheikh. 

Qld man — No food that I take agrees with me. • 
Physician—The weakness of the digestive powers is also- due to 
old age. 
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Old maa*-rl am afflicted with hard breathing. 

Physician— Tes, the breathing ought to be so affected. When 
old age comes, it brings in its train hundreds 
of diseases. ' 

Old man — ^My legs are getting feebler, and I am unable to walk 
much. 

Physician — It is nothing but old age that obliges you to sit in a 
comer. 

Old man — My back has become bent like a bow. 

Physician— This trouble is but the consequence of old age. 

Old man— 1 cannot see distinctly, O sage physician. 

Physician — ^Nothing but old age, O wise man. 

Old man — O thou idiot, harpest thou on the same theme ? Is this 
all that thou hast learnt of the art of healing ? 
Fool I does not thy reason teach thee this wisdom, 
that God has assigned a remedy to every complaint ? 
Thou art but a stupid ass, and with thy little stock 
of learning art still fumbling in the mire. 

Physician— 0 thou who art past sixty ! know thou that even this 
rage and fury is due to old age. 

— : — 

A BeJwolmaster and his •pupils, 
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In a school^ the boys were tired of their teacher, as he was very 
strict in requiring them to be diligent. So they consulted together 
for the best means of getting rid of him for a time. Said they : 

Why does he not fall ill, so that he may be obliged to be away 
from us, and we be released from confinement and from work ? 
Alas 1 he stands firm as a rock ! ’^ 

One of them who was wiser than the rest suggested this plan — 
He said: shall go to the teacher, and ask him why he looks so 

pale, saying, 'May it turn out well! But your face has not its 
usual colour. Is it due to the weather, or to fever?’ This will 
create some disqnietitude iu him. Then you, brother,” he continued, 
turning to another boy, "should assist me by using similar words. 
When you come inside the school -room you should say to the 
teacher, ‘ I hope, Sir, you are well.^ This will tend to increase his 
apprehensions, even though in a slight degree. But you know even 
slight doubts are often enough to make a wise man mad. Then a 
third, a fourth, and a fifth boy should one after another express his 
sympathy in similar words, till at last when thirty boys success;^vely 
give expression to words of like nature, the teacher will have his 
apprehensions confirmed.” 
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The boys praised him for his ingenuity, and wished him snocess, 
and they bound themselves by solemn promises not to shirk doing 
what was expected of them. Then the boy told them to take oaths 
for secrecy, lest any tell-tale should let the matter out. 

Next morning the boys came to school with a cheerful appearance, 
having resolved on adopting the foregoing plan. They all stood 
outside the school-house, waiting for the arrival of the friend who 
had helped them at the time of need; for he it was who had 
originated the plan ; it is the head that is the Imdm of the legs. 
The boy arrived, entered the school room, and greeted the teacher 
with,— I hope. Sir, you are well, but the colour of your face is 
very pale.” 

There is nothing the matter with me. Go, take your seat, and 
don’t talk nonsense,” said the teacher; but inwardly he was some- 
what apprehensive. ♦ 

Another boy came in, and in similar words greeted the teacher, 
whose misgivings were thereby somewhat increased. And so on, 
one boy after another greeted him, till his worst apprehensions 
seemed to be confirmed, and he was in great disqaiotitude regarding 
the state of his health. Ho got enraged at his wife — Her love for 
me is waning. I am in this bad health, and she did not even ask 
me what was the matter with me. She did not draw toy attention 
to the colour of my face ; perhaps she is not unwilling that I should 
die.” 

Full of such thoughts he came home, followed by the boys, and 
flung open the door. His wife said to him : I hope nothing is the 
matter with you. Why have you returned so soon ? ” 

Art thou blind ? ” said he ; look at the colour of my face and 
at my condition; even strangers show sympathetic apprehensiohs 
for my health.” 

*^Well, I see nothing wrong,” replied the wife; *^you must bo 
labouring under some senseless delusion.” 

Woman!” said he, thou art obstinate. Canst thou not seo 
the altered hue of my face, and the shivering of my body t .Go, 
get my bed made, that 1 may lie down, for my head is dizasy.^* 

13 
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The bed was prepared, and the teacher lay do wn bn it, gi ving vent to 
sighs and groans; The boys were made- to sit there and read the ! 
lessons, which they did with much vexation. They said to them- 
selves; We did so much, and still are we in confinement. The 
foundation was not properly laid, and we are bad architects. . Some 
other plan ought now to be adopted speedily, to get rid of this 
annoyance 

The clever boy advised them to read their lessons very loudly, and 
when they did so, he said (loud enoagh for the teacher to hear) : 

Boys, your voices disturb the teacher. Loud voices will only 
increase his headache. Is it proper that he should be made to suffer 
pain for the sake of the trifling fees that he gets from us ? 

The teacher said: He is right. Boys, you can go. My headache 
has increased— clear out.*’ 

The boys scampered home, as eagerly as the birds fly towards 
where they see grain. 

The mothers of the boys, on seeing them back, got angry, and 
said to them : This is time for you to learn writing ; and you are 
engaged in play ? This is the time for acqumng knowledge, and 
you fly from your books and from your teacher ? ** 

The boys urged that it was no fault of theirs, aud that they were 
in no way to blame, for, by the decrees of fate, their teacher had 
become very ill. 

The mothers said: ^^ Ihis is all deceit aud falsehood. You would 
not scruple to tell a hundred lies to get a little quantity of butter- 
milk. To-morrow morning we shall go to your teacher and ascertain 
the truth of your assertions.” 

Go! Godspeed you 1” said the boys; ^^tind find out what truth 
or falsehood there is in what we said.” 

In the morning the mothers came to the teacher, who was Jiying 
in bed like a very ill person. He had perspired freely owing to his 
haying covered himself with blankets. His head was bandaged apd 
his face covered with a kerchief; and he was groaning in a feeble 
voice. ’rhe*^ladies expressed their sympathy, hoped his hfeudache 
was getting less, and swore by. his soul that they were not aware till 
very lately that he was so ill. , 
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I too,*' said the teacher, ‘^was unaware of my illness. It was 
through those little bastards* that I learnt of it." 

“ Please, mum, it was the Gat / 

^ J jbJa Ijjl I Aa. t>.5' •ij'O t^J-i 
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A man had a wife who was of a very quarrelsome disposition, of 
vicious habits, and of thieving propensities. Whatever the man 
brought to the house the wife dissipated; and for the poor fellow 
the matter was past endurance. 

One day this married man, after much trouble, procured some 
quantity of meat for an expected guest, and brought it home. The 
wife roasted it and ate it all, taking win^ along, with. it. When tke 
man returned she was ready with a lame sort of excuse. 

He said : ^^The guest is come; where is the meat? Wo should 
spread a good repast for our guest." 

She replied : The cat has devoured the meat ; if you like you 

may go and purchase another quantity." 

*Tbe poet here abruptly concludes his story, and it is not known how the 
ladies behaved in this awkward situation, and how the teacher got well. I am 
informed by my friend, Mr. Jeewariji Jamshedji Mody, that a similar trick was,. 
years ago, played upon ono of the professors of the Grant Medical Oollege by 
some of^he students. Belief in his illness made the professor rea’ily ill, and lie 
was subsequently cured by the students going one by oue to his rooms, and con- 
gratulating him on his looking better. 



^^Omy idol!^’ -said the man, ‘^go bring me a pair of scales that 
I may weigh the cab and ascertain the truth.^^ 

When the cat was weighed she was found to be about half a mun. 
So he said turning to his wife : O thou artful woman ! The meat 
weighed about a seer more than half a mtm,* while this cat also 
weighs half a mun\ Well then, if this creature is the cat, where is 
the meat? and if this is the meat, where is the cat?^’ 


The story of a game of chess, 
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Once a Shah played chess with Dilkak, who gave him checkmate. 
This made the Shah very arigry; so when Dilkak, giving the final 
cheeky said : ^'Remedy this checkf^ the haughty Shah flung at him 
the chessmen, saying: ^‘Take that for your check, you rascal 
Pilkak bore this patiently and asked to be forgiven. The Shah 
then desired that another game should be played, but the poor 
Dilkak was trembling all over like a naked man exposed to the 
wintry wind. 

However, the second game was played, and the defeat of the 
Shah seemed to be inevitable. It was time to say ^chech^ and 
^checkmate/ when up jumped Dilkak, and, running into a corner, 
covered himself with six blankets, from fear of the anger of the 
Shahi aud- fie lay there enwrapped in them, ^ 

V ^ : : — : ^ ^ u 

* lifec mun of Shiraz weighs aboift 71 lbs. and of Isphaban about 13 lbs.. 
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What is this?’’ asked the Shah in amazement. 

^^Qhech! check! Remedy the O noble Shah!” said Dilkak; 

How can I tell the truth, except from underneath the blankets, to 
thee who art of a fiery disposition? It is thou who art checkmated, 
but as the blow of the checkmate falls on me, 1 am obliged to 
announce the check from underneath the bed- coverings I ” 


A thief and his victim. 
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A person who possessed a ram was one day going along the road, 
leading the ram with a string. A thief came from behind, cut the 
string, and led away the animal. 

When the owner became aware of his loss, he began to run right 
and left in search of his property. Near a well he saw a person 
(the same thief) who seemed to be crying and lamenting ; whereupon 
he asked him the cause of this lamentation. 

My purse has fallen into the well:” said the thief ; ^*if you can 
go in, and bring it out, I will give you a fifth of its contents right 
willingly. My purse contains 500 direras, and if you do me the 
favour I ask of you, I shall immediately pay you from it one hundred 
jdirems.” 

The man said to himself : “ This is the value of ten ij^ms. If one 
door ^ as closed on me, a hundred have opened ; if I lost a ram, 
I get in return the equivalent of a camel.” Accordingly he 
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stripped himself of his garments and descended' into the well. 
And— the artful thief carried away the garments also ! 


ThQ Musician mid the Turk, 
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A musician commenced singing of divine mysteries, in the pre- 
sence of a Turk who was rather flushed with wine : — I *do not 
know whether thou art a moon or an idol ; I do not know what thou 
requirest of me ; I do not know how I should serve thee— whether 
I should be silent or whether I should speak of thee. It is a wonder 
to me that though thou art not separate from me, 1 do not know 
where thou act and where I am ^ 

In this way he opened his lips for saying I do not know j'* and 
do not know, I do not know’^ was the burden of his song. When 
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this grew to a weariaorne length, our Turk lost his temper, ^ind 

seizing a club made a rush at the musician. An officer who. was 

present, caught hold of the club, and said : ^^Hold ! it is a bad deed 

killing a musician.’’ The Turk said : ^^He has been hammering at 

my brains with his endless repetition of the same phrase, and I want 

to knock him on the head in return.’^ 

* 

Then turning to the musician he said : O thou rascal ! if thou 
knowest not a thing, don’t be bothering us about it ; tell us what 
thou dost know, and have done with it. Don’t prate to us of ^ 1 
do not know, I do not know.’ When 1 ask thee ; ^To what country 
dost thou belong V Wilt thou say, ‘ I am not from Balkh, nor from 
Herat, nor from Roum, nor from India, nor from China, nor from 
Syria, nor from Iraq, nor from Bdrdein, nor from Baghdad, nor 
from Moosul, nor from Turaz? Wilt thou traverse such a long 
distance of /nor this and nor that?’ Just say whence thou art, 
and have done with it; here thou hast to express briefly what thou 
wantest to say. Or suppose, I ask thee to tell me quickly, what 
thou hast had for dinner. Wilt thou reply — ^ Neither wine, nor 
roast meat, nor vegetables, nor cheese, nor onions, nor milk, nor 
sugar, nor honey, nor dried flesh, nor gruel, nor lentils?’ Just say 
what thou hast eaten, and that is enough.” 

— ^ 

The Camel, the Bulloch, and the Bam, 
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A camel, an ox, and a ram^ while going together, found in the 
road a truss of hay. The ram said : If we divide this amongst us 
the share of each will hardly be sufficient to satisfy our hunger. 
Therefore, let him who is moi’e aged than the others, devour this 
fodder alone, for he deserves it. Let everyone mention the date of 
his birth, and let prefei’ence be given to the oldest, while the rest 
should be resigned/’ 

On noticing their approval the ram continued: ‘^I was a contem- 
porary of the ram who was sacrified by Abraham in lieu of his son 
Ishmail.” 

The ox said : I am much older, for I was a companion of the ox 
whom Adam employed in ploughing.” 

The camel, on hearing these words from the ram and the ox, was 
lost in astonishment. He, ‘however, without losing any time on 
words, lowered his head, and picked up the truss of hay, and held 
it high up in the air. Then said he: do not think it is necessary 

for me, who have such a big body and such a long neck, to mention 
my age; for everyone knows that I, with this body, cannot be 
younger than 3’ou.’* 



The Jew, the Ohriatian, and the Mahomedan, 
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A Jew,, a Mahomedan, and a Christian were companions in a 
journey;. When the three reached a halting stage, some one 
brought them a dish of ^Halw^* as a present. The Mahomedan was 
hungry, owing to his having kept a fast, but the other two were 
with JuU, stomachs. 

It was time for evening prayer when the ^ Hal wa ^ arrived, and 
ithe Mahomedan . vitas ravenp.u,sly hungry. The other two saidi; 
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have no appetite to-day> let ns lay by this dish for to-morrotv/ 
To-night we should have patience, and to-Tinorrow' we may eat this 
food.’^ The Mahomedan said: ^*Let us rather eat the food to-day, 
reserving patience for to- moiTOw/^ Then they artfully questioned, 
him: it thy intention to eat this food all alone He replied': 

'VFriends, are we not three men ? Since we cannot agree, let us 
make a division of the food, and let every one according to his wish 
either consume his share or lay it by." Oh J you should give up 
that notion,^^ said they; it would not be quite proper and decent 
to make a division," 

Their intention was evidently to make the Mahomedan have* a 
wretched time of it, and to have him pass the night on an empty 
stomach. Ho could not help but be resigned, so ho said : Hearing 
is obeying, O my masters I " 

Well, they slept for the night ; and when they awoke in the 
morning they began to make their toilets. One of them said- . 
** Let each of us relate his dream of the previous night ; and whoso- 
ever had the best dream should eat the ^Halwa^; the worthier man 
should take the shares of tho less worthy." 

Then the Jew began to relate how his soul had roamed about at 
night. Said he: mot Moses on the road" — the wolf sees the 

sheep in his dreams — ‘“and I followed him, and reached the Mount 
Horeb, and we w;ero all immersed in a flood of light. Again, I saw 
some wonderful angels who seemed to have their bodies made of 
snow. There was another group of assistant angels who seemed 
made all of fire." 

The Christian then began to speak, saying : Messiah appeared to 
me in my dream, and I went with him to the fourth Heaven, where- 
in is the orbit and career of the Sun.^^ 

The Mussulman then said: “Friends! To me, in my dream, ap- 
peared Mustafa, the lord of my soul, and he said to me : * One of 
your companions has gone to Mount Horeb with him who talked 
with God (i. e., Moses), and is deeply engaged in the game of 
Divine love while the^ other has been carried to the fourth Heaven 
by Jesus, the lord of fortunate conjunction. O you who have been 
left, bohiud,. and hav6 seen affliction, get; up. and eat the Halw4 th^ 



isk^pt for future use.' Well. I.iu obedieuceto tbe order of thiB 
.Prince of the woM. did justice to the dish of Ealw& and N&n . 


The others exclaimed: « 0 you avaricious blockhead ! Have you 
oaten up all the Halwh made of dates and batter ? '^ 

' fie replied: “When I was ordered so to do by the Prince whose 
command is binding on all. who am I that I should disobey f You, 
Jew, will you disobey the order of Moses whether it be agreeable to 
your wishes or not? And you, Christian, will you disregard the ^m- 
mands of Messiah whether they appear to you good or bad T Mow 
could I then be slow to obey the best of prophets ? I ate the Mal- 

wfi, and at this moment,.! am happy 1 ” . • 

Then they said to him : » We swear, it was you who saw the right 
dream— a dream that was a hundred times better than the dreams 
seen by us.’^ 


Quite a Logical Conclusion ! 


( From c; 


^ \'jjJ jl 
Jii g-'* •** 

jjA/oT 

jii Ajf ^ (:H* **• 


.*• »>3 iS^r ^ 

^ Ue^T 

{j^Jt 
^ jlj 

3* 

oj J^ys U ,> 3 1 ^yi 

b jljf 


,>3«3 

owMi! » AAx^i l«>^ \jri 

Onft midnight a person with his loud cries awoke, the sleeping 
neighbours. He continued his vociferations in tones loud as those 
of a trumpet, and those who were sleeping, far and near, jumped out 
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from tlieir beds, fie was crying ont : ** Tbief ! thief ! He is stripping 
my house of everything 1 O neighbours ! come and help me : my 
life and my property are in danger ! Come soon that he may not 
escape ! If you come late, he will murder me!*^ The neighbours 
came there with lights in their hands^ and collected round him as 
moths round a candle. They searched in every nook and corner q£ 
the house for the thief, but not the slightest trace could they find of 
him. They then asked him: Have you seen the thief yourself?'^ 
" No/'* said he. ‘‘ Then, have you heard any noise made by the 
thief No.’^ Well, then, did yon dream of a tbief? What else 
could have put that idea into your head ?” ** I have often heard it 

said,’* replied he, that when a thief enters a house, he is cunning 
enough to put on shoes of felt, so that his footsteps may make no 
noise. As I did not hear any sound of footsteps^ I was convinced 
that there was a thief in^the house, for how could the silence be 
otherwise explained than by the thief having put on felt shoes ?^* 
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PLAT ON WORDS AND MACARONIC VERSES. 


/. dJI ^ jd^, 

/, Oki t 8 d I {£J d ^ d^^ 


The eyelashes are like two armies opposed in battle arr&y, but. 
they will not fight since the pupils are between them [or — since 
men have intervened as peace-maker^^ 


(jsUdb^l) 

I do not take * Blidng ^ ; bring wine, I do not play on the harp ; 
bring a flute, [ The underlined Persian words when written in a 
connected form and also mean * do not bring 

<► 

Cji ^jf ^ jd jp 

When sleep overtakes me while I am weeping for your absence, 
I see a dream that I am carried off by a stream (of tears) [or — I see 
that sleep is the cause of my disgrace '] . ‘ 

— 

vM? jyi** jUjj ... vs.iJ t,* yn, tj 

On the battlements of the castle of the king, who called himself 
Hal&koo, and the slightest gesture from whose eyes and eyebrows 
was law, I saw a ring-dove sitting, who was uttering its cry of * coo- 
coo’ [ or — was saying * Where is he ? Where is he ?^], 

^ 9 

d^ldi a-Sai^I 

•*. **^'*•1 
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ITo one in the world possesses the magnanimity of the needle; 
who in s]pite of its narrow-mindedness, draws a veil over the faults of 
tnatthind [or — who in spite of Us having a small ‘ eyef makes cwr- 
tains for mankind], r 


Saadi f thou art a stranger in this country > speak not to any one, 
for the Oujratees will strike you [ or — do not inform any one of the 
^ujratees being efeminate], 

^ 

■■■ ■ ' 

Saadi ! you are a jeweller, and your words ‘are pearls, but you will 
have to sell them chea 2 :)ly in order that the Oujratees may buy them 
[or — sell them cheaply for the Oujratees are asses], 

^ 

A horse-dealer once wrote to Asad-allah Khan : — 

A horse has been purchased from me, and now it is returned to 
me. O Khwajeh, is this the system of purchase in your country 7 
[or — ure there such asses to be met with in your country ?] 

The following was the reply sent: — 

We ourselves neither buy nor sell. Those who buy, do it for the 
sake of selling again [or — They are asses who sell], 

❖ - 

j6 f ••• oJj 

When the holy soul of Adam was ordered to enter the body, it 
would not enter, being afraid. The angels then, in sweet tones like 



those of Davi4, began to sing — Into the bo3y, into the body, coma 
thou, come thou, into the body, into the body/^ 

[The Persian words in the last verse are an imitation of the sound 
of the musical instrument * Sitdr/ tj,3 is the rapid forward and 
backward stroke, and eP is the sound of two consecutive strokes 
in one direction, but on different wires], 

(i J JJJ 

Day and night I ask this boon from God that your head may ever 
remain crowned. [If the last word be read separately, thus— 

j (o ^13 — the meaning is quite altered — ‘Day and night I ask of God 

that your head may crown the gallows/] 

^ 

We kissed your door (/. 0 ., threshold) a thousand times. There 
was no one at your door except myself [or — ' We kissed your 
mother a thousand times. None but myself is your father^]. 

The poet ^Akcl Khan once said to the poetess Zeb-un-nisa 
‘ I want patties made of gram-flour.^ Her reply 
was Ia) ^Go, got it from our kitchen/ 

Now both the request and the reply have a deeper secondary 
meaning, is the word without the prefix 

t. e., or kiss, which was what the poet really wanted. And 
Zeb-un-nisa^s reply (taking the words ho and j 6 as forming one 
word) also, meaps — * Go, get it from the kitchen wenches of thy 
mother,’ a reply that served him right for his impudent request. 

❖ 

Cl J (S ^ 

The tfoy speaks in Turkish, while I unfortunately dcT not kqoiy 
'that language. How pleasant it would be if I could speah his Idn^ 
guage [ or — ^ ^ his tqngu^were in my m,outh*2» 
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.*. Jy^j^ ( 3 ^ h 

Altboagh I am but a tyro in love matters* I have wept so much 
that I can wash my hands loith the tears [or — ^ I have wept so much 
that I have hopelessly lost my eyes’]. 

❖ 

vs^jclS j caawI '"hJj 

*•, I ij) bjfc f^j I j I IAm ie 

Your ringlets are crooked like the letter ‘jeem,^ your stature is 
straight like the letter ‘ alif, * and your eyebrows are bent like the 
letter ' noon.’ It is for this reason that your lovers call you their 
life. [The Persian word ^j^n' — Mife^ is composed of the three 
letters abovementioned.] 


My heart I How wilt thou acquire wealth, so long as thou art 
not bowed down by labour like the letter ^ noon* [or — ‘ if you are not 
constantly in the midst of labour, as the letter * noon^ is in the 
word gO, i-e,, labour’]. 

^jo j j ^ ^ j j 

Her straight stature, her ringlets, and her mouth, resemble the 
letters ‘alif,’ ‘lam' and ‘moem.' [These are favourite comparisons 
with Persian poets, but hero they are placed in such order that the 
letters form the word ‘sorrow ' (consequent on unrequited 

love.)] ^ 

„UU j ^ 4*4^ jJ a 

Notliingj is left of me now, as a sign of my ezistance, except these 
’ivTO things— a heart small like the round point of the letter * meem,’ 
and a body bent down like the curve of the letter ‘ noon.’ [The 
letters ^ and c) form the word s., X 3* 
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/iafli j .*. vSamI t:)hj 

As loug as the tongue is in its proper place, it is a tongue, hui 
fj? it in extended even a point further (i. e., if it indulges in too much 
talk) it is a harmful thing [or — * if a single point is added to the 
Persian word zaban (i. e., tongne) it becomes ziydn (i. e., Aarw) ]. 

❖ 

Uj ^ iSJ^^ ^ *3 (Ji> i3 (J 

Fortune has no permanency ; do not be in love with it. The life 
that you live in pride of wealth is so much life wasted. If you do 
not believe what I liavo said, just read the word J4*t (Le., fortune) 
backwards, and it becomes (i. c., having no pcrmaiieucy). 

Whoever, by nature and origin, is of a mean disposition, cannot 
by any revolution of time become a worthy man. In whatsoever 
way you transform a dog-fly, it is a dog-fly all the same. [ The 
word (dog-fly) if read backwards is still the same . ] 

Pahadoxks. 

I. 

That food is the best that is eaten in privacy. Accursed be your 
food if you cat it in privacy [or — * accursed be yotir food if it 
consists of human bodies']. 

If. 

^ ^ *3 ^ j y ^*3 

Don^t indulge in oppression; indulge in oppression once a while; 
oppression is not good; oppression is good.^ [The second and the 
correef meaning is ‘ don’t indulge in oppression, but, niy heart f 
v^eep thou once. Oppression is not good, but, O my heart ! weep* 
i»g is good/] 
it 
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III. 

j 0^3 /A Ayi J 

A Kazi who had observed a fast, went to a garden^ and ate 
mulberries ; but the fast of the K4zi was not broken. [The play here 
is on the Persian word for mulberries, which is as well as 
So the first part of the second verse also means. ^ The king ate 
mulberries, * and of course the fast of the Kazi was not broken. ] 

^ 

Tn the following throe couplets, the first and the second verses 
read exactly the same, but have different meanings. 

I. 

I will not harm you if you do nob harm mo ; I will humble myself 
if you put forth your blandishments. 

II. 

jlj J ^ •** 

{ ) 

Who was he that did not weep for my miserable condition, on 
seeing the wretched plight 1 am in ? 

III. 

That is another kiml ol'^^ that eats mankind, and that is another 
kind of that mankind eat. 

ill the first verse moans a Mion' and in the second vei*se 

.*milk.^] 

The following verses have two meanings, the opposite of each 
other, depending upon the way in which the verses are read, and 
the caesura is placed. 

, 1 . 

: OwM.^ lOoh ji vSa«.j|^^ IAa IXftf jAxif Aa:***^ 

(1) A person came into a .mosque and said: "There are two 
gods. Cursed be he who says there is only one God.’’ 
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{2) A person came into a mosqne'aud asked : Are there two 

gods? Cursed be he who says so! There is only one God.” 

II. 

O Sayeb \ do not turn thy face from the shrine of him who is 
buried at Najaf (i.e., Ali). He who is. further from this door is 
nearer to God, 

[The second verse also means — * He who is further from God, 
can, through, this tloor^ get nearer to Hm.*] 


The grammatical construction in the following two specimens is 
such that each verse has two meanings qiuite the opposite of each 
other. 

I. 

jym vfAAiJa b ^iJs ^3 <J? I 

(1) 0 Khwajch I thy face can tarn darkness into light; and on 
thy appearance sorrow can bo traiisfonned into juyfnluoss. 

(2) O Khwajeht thy face can turn light into dark ness, and a look 
at thy countenance turns joy into lamentation. 

II. 

(1) Your luck turns existence inte non-existence; wherever 
your friendship casts its shadow, even the ‘Hoina*' (the bird of good 
omen), is changed into on owl of ill omen; your deeds bring desola- 
tion to where there was prosperity ; and on seeing you, a joyful 
man becomes mournful. 

(2) Your good fortune brings non-existent things into existence; 
and under the shadow of your friendship, even an owl can be meta- 
morpkosed into a * homa,* Your deeds make desolatew places pros* 
porous; and your face brings joy to a sorrowing man. 




In the following couplet the word occurs freqneti^tly' Tirith 
different meanings : — ■ ■ 

/, ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ 

/. f j • j ^ 1 ^ 

TThe first verse will be more clearly understood by placing the 
vowel points and separating the letters, thus: — 

^ 4>.«oT ^ ^ ^ /t /t ^ 

In that royal Court where ofttimes a mere straw has the import- 
ance of a mountain, and at other times even a mountain is held to 
be insignificant, do not feel thyself secure if thou knowest well the 
effects of the anger and of the clemency of the king. 

* 3 -^^ 

A barber’s son possessed of a graceful person, while showing to 
a damsel her face in the mirror, said, My beloved ! it is fitting 
that I should come to thy arms.” She exclaimed: ** Don't cornel 
DonH come ! 

[The underlined Persian words if read as Hindustani mean— 
** Thou art but a barber ! thou art but a barber 

^ J-Or 

See how roguish is that Hindu girl who makes men forget their 
religion ! She does not become the least fond of me how much so- 
ever I greet her with the saUitation *B.&m Rdm^ [or — I say to her 
^ Be thou my pet ! Be thou my pet / ’] 

^ 

^ ^ C5^t> 

While I was taking an excursion along the banks of a river 
I saw there a Hindu woman sitting. I said to her : Sweet-heart! 
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What IS the price of thy ringlets?*' She cried out : Every hair a 
pearVs worth !** 

[The underlined Persian words if taken as Hindustani, mean 
Away ! away / you villain 

••• 1 /^ C5V-^ ^ 

0 thou with lips soft like cotton-wool, how beautiful thou art! 

0 thou with the chin-pit like a well, in what street dost thou dwell ? 

1 have been seeking thee in every direction. 0 thou with needle- 
like eyelashes ! In what direction art thou 7 

[The peculiarity of the above verses is that the underlined words 
uhj f and if Hindustani are the exact equivalents 

of the Persian words and occurring in tho respective 

lines.] 

^ 

Tho following ver^e reads backwards and forwards the same: — 
>ihj j 3 3 ^ihi 3 U j 

1 was born and bred in Natanz. I am from Natauz; 1 am from 
Natanz. 



cal! tU KolXi j\i •*. 

UJ\ iLo 

From love of her thousands are waiting on the roadway, and for 
the sake of her chin thousands have fallen into jnts^ If you look 
at the pretty face of the beloved, you will see a nose on the face, 
like the letter t (aiif) on the surface of the moon [or — From love of 
her stature, the latter ‘alif' (which is itself a symbol of straight 
stature) is standing still in the midst of the road (for, I is just in the 
middle of the word i^j) And for the sake of her chin the letter 1 has 
fallen into a well (for t is exactly in the midst of If you look 

at the pretty face of the beloved you will see a nose on the face, like 
the letter 1 in the midst of the word sU.] 
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AA 4^^ 15 •*. vSA^f ij ^1,5 

( ^,ilj ly^f Jfl:f-»lll«>^^^A/o ) 

>■ 

A person came from Jurj^n to our city, and went about trying to 
'become a Kdzi, but the minister was not willing to make him one. 
So he gave to the minister an^ass, as a bribe, and thus got the post. 
Hud there not been (in aes, he would not huve become a K&zi [or , — ^had 
he not been an ass^ he would not have become a Kazi,^] 

In the following specimens there is no double meaning involved 
in the play on words ; the punning is similar to that in these lines 
of Theodore Hook : — 

Brawn on the board’s no bore indeed. 

Although from hoar prepared. 

Nor can thefoivl on which you feed 
FouUfeeding be declared. 

Tho dyer who by dyeing lives 
A dm life maintains ; 

The glazier, it is known, receives 
His profits for his^^am^. 

Translation will be of no use in such cases, and I have omitted it; 

•*. Vj^ vS^O 3 I ^rj ^ 

VSi»4»| cif y ^ ^ iX<o\ ^ to ^ 

' "T~ 

,v Axis' yxi j^ta. AM j aI^m 

(c5^ 

[1. Name of a place. 2, What clay ? . 3. What complaint ?] 
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fJ-y tAv ifjii iff 

vJ j-f ^ .’. *Xtii. (A^ it 

(Kf‘^-’^) 

Oj' <t>^*j* jijj j .’. Ijji c'^'l '*--4->jd 

Ijjl ig^ji ^'ijjA. xs*t jjj*^ .'. tAjj 

( (J***-»» I i^a/i j (^f ) 



On <//e appearance of down on the check. 

U*JJ Ji **“-•• ^ijjSAJ .-. jj jJ »i.«l jjiOjSJJ 

j\i ^ A»»j j AjAJ iy_,» ..; j(jJ Ai*J J J,U jIA 



*W «H«j y'^S”' '‘**^'* •’•. ‘^-*- (•‘*“4^ o'j' <>*" 

I** ’ -y» jJ l/-> .*. ojj /»■* o*Jt^ 

«x^j ur« j J '•* j j' ••. .>jj j o- I Ojj ^ 

’ ^ T 

[1. SuD. 2. Love. ] 


^ o_ji Ij owM I laijflj y> 


O*} 


ij <a 


Ii«4l IS^I (j »£.«! |,lolj _,3 ^ 


On a similar principle are the following lines, by me. 

On Chess. 

oil Ji .'. (t^iS j <>«-*« t^o tw 

j j* -rJ A-ji 

(.«i Aijviftv. ^ trib j jtjio ,i .-.(.lie ^ .. 31 ^ 
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• 

• • V 

h jt i 8%t«k 


• 

• m 

ttjT ^ A/oT 


• 

• • 

jKj isk 1 Ajf yj3 y 


• 

• • 

yy*3 /i Oij b ^ 


• • 

8AaT 

A 

• 

• • 

8 Ai 1 OmmaIj jyAj ^ J 

JBL. 

Ajf 

“B“ 

• 


c\ 


i>yA 8 0 1 y ^ lac^.^ 1 y*3 

j-0 J y ^ 

• 

• • 

^K*5» j 

^Is 4^1^ 

• 

• • 


A3ki^ Ij (SkiA Ij /Juo 1 

• 

a e 

Axif 

*-^^3 

• 

jIaj fy ci^li-^yy 4yil y3 

cm 8 lA oyA t J 1 

“c? 

• 

e • 

%!bi^ J Ajf jykar^y />f ^xxAi 

"p^ 

*jU>o — J 

“TT T" 

• 

• #> 

wlx/c Uy Jjr 3* y5 

H * 

^3^ aj 0 o 1 

a • 

^yJ ^ fyj yj JyJ ^ 0 y , xi 


‘A person having a body like that of an elephant*— a nickname of 
Rustom. is also a name of the piece in chess, called in English — 'Bishop.* 
B — ^Name of a sou of Tamerlane. It also means, * a check given by a knight, 
Vi'heu a Rook is also attacked at the same time.* 

C--(l) A foot-soldier can procure n Imrse. 

(2) A pau)H can become a knight, 

B— Game. 

B — Deeds of a hawk. 

P — From me to you. 

Q — Checkmate. 

H — Do not turn thy face from. 

J — Rooks. 

Sl — D ot not be annoyed. 

Ii —In the oriental game of chess, a specioB of victory that is inferior to 
checkmate. 



xa 

j I^aJ ^ ^ /*i^ I 

•>j^^ cil*<S^5* J J C/*** ^ ‘^-^* (*3 ^ 

S 

(V^ l«>AX) j — ,^1, u-o 3 
jT CUAJ^^ 

3 lio >sA^ I J ,5 ! »3 t ‘y'-» * > 

"Tj 


“ M 

,■. J'^ t5^^ I 

“O 

.*. b <^^- 

“ p' 

, *, <^i 0 liLi l^.> 

•, ^ \ iJUtMl t C^ 

5 

•*• (♦■c b 

.*. d.oA»»3k.) /•/ (>A5 I 

T 

• *• 3^**^ c ^ 


Tlie following lines by ino, on ** The pronuticiation of the 
Yazadees,*^ were suggested by my coining across thc5 following 
vei'scs ; — 


'"^ ' O^v o b- ' <-^r * e; ^-JJj 


^^^yJ J,l f^ vJiJl 


* 


« 


# 


The lironunciation of the Yimidees, 

ji^ xy li j ^ ti> ti yS ,*, 1 ij^yj 

J uXa-* ^ •ij'O (J^^'yyjty ,\ t5''t.3 

M — You lament. 

N —You give me chockniatc, 

O — Any piece in chess. 

P — A brilliaiit stone supposed to be in the possession of snakes. 

Q — (1) Calls your king a king. 

(2) Gives check to your king, 

R — Reeeived a check. 

S — Eating what is sown. 

T — (1) You can procure a boat. 

(2)f You can obtain a check. 

TJ— Quickly. 

♦The pronunciation of other meaning--* fish.* The other lUideiliiieU 
words have similarly double meaiiings. < 

16 
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0»Aof {jS •*• 

^*"1 Q^vJ| .*. 


J LxmmX^ J li ^ 

oJu jXJ ^ Ij J I ^ J ,s 

oJulaj OblA. j li ^ 


Thiy line, read as it is, means “ What did Haroon say ? — 'I’liab every one has 
eyes.” But if taken as the pronunciation of [j ly*.^ 

it means “ whatever he said is evident to every one.** 
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RIDDLES- lc^< 


Under this head I have put together what are known as , in 
which the name of a person or thing is to be found out from the 
verses by a process of counter-changes, as is best exemplified in the 
following well-known English riddle on an ' onioii^ : — 

Charge, Chester, charge: on, Stanley, on 1’^ 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

Had I bub been in Stanley’s place. 

When Marmion urged him to the chase, 

A tear might come on every face, 

on — I — on 

There aro other varieties also, which will bo found included 
herein, 

To solve these kinds of riddles, a knowledge of Persian is essen- 
tial. Translation, being no help whatsoever, to one unacquainted 
with the Liuguage, I have omitted, merely adding a few notes hero 
and there to elucidate the meaning. 

It will be useful to remember that iu the first letter is gene- 
rally indicated by any one of the following words: — 

X X X X X X the middle letter by 

the words — J X X X and the last letter by 

the w'ords — X X X X X X 

For the extreme letters the words and /vcIa are sometimes 

used, and for the middle letters J-i/o 

The words^r^^ or or Jh>. refer to the diacritical points; and 
the words or indicate letters similar in form. 

If the order of the letters in a word is reversed, it is indicated by 
such wlirds as X x Jii and b ^ 

The letter ^ is called u- is ly and is J 

or I 
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The word ^3 may indicate the letter ^ or J or while the word 
or or may point to the letter I 
The word indicates ^ and sometimes u® 

1 

cl uftJj (^SSj 
Answer | is e.j is J and J »s is ^^ e , 

apply the vowel z. e., apply the vowel ; and is 

not giving articulation to any vowel sound. 

3 J •*• /‘ff jIj i^ijlj 

Answer — | u^lS is and taking away the Jii from 
leaves 

3 

^jjAif is 81, and is 12 which taken together make 

93. Now in the language of signs, 90 is represented by bending 
the forefinger under the thumb, and 93 by bending the other three 
fingers also, so that the whole has the appearance of a fist. The 
line therefore means ‘ King Mohmood is close-fisted, or a miser. * 

4 

J •*• (J *3 t5"? iS ^ 

Answer — I * Lf'f is which when reversed makes 

* «• 

( 5 ^ in which <^0 comes in and makes (Jja^ 

5 

^ I \mA)oJ ^*>9 •*• ch».^ jiM Ody l^j t 

Answer — l 5 *^ j is J which make the heart of j 

means breaker of promises, and is the name of the 
author of tho riddle.] 

6 

J <^3 ^ A**j= ^ l-^ /. 0 j-w dj'i ^^3 b 

Answer — | is 0 on which place < 3*3 b and introduce 

withifi it Jo i. e., ^ 
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7 - 

cy Vi (3^^ •*• iAij^ J.> jf5 ^ 

Answer j within the reverse of itself. 

8 

j\iX^ Cl ^ •*• Aiyv> ^ O* J to J ^AXJT 

Answer — ^ cil^j * i» ("•% tiiat of which is made 

aro the letters ^ and ^ which when written in their entire form 
are ; (J-a^ jSJ»» is «> 4 a. 

9 

Answer*— } Half of is « — its complete form is ^ which 
place in the midst of 

10 

j *T’ Lr" J j •> ^ .*. j h ^jjo 

Answer — | from the words take away the letters 

forming 

11 

j,5 j ]$ ^Ja3 ,*, lS*m I 

Answer — | without 9j is h? and is v 

12 

^sS •*• vi*-«otj J <> 

Answer — J i. e., turned ^ into !■» in the word 

13 

**»r iifij dLS J I ,*, cAd J ^ li^iy ci»j /Aa^ 

Ti\ — Sharaf, in narrating the history of the creation, out of 
laziness, speaks only of the sky, and this is strange. 

Answer — JUf i ou^ j t ^.e,, says in place of u" iii 

14 

«fh J* Ij J ,>^id iSAjj «X& 1 J 1^^ 

Answer — [ Ij without Ij is ^ and- 

without Ojj is^ 
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15 

j ^Ltj (Xm(j JH .*, j( jjd ci»j^ 

Tr, — The intellect is deaf, dumb and stupid in describing the con- 
dition that Sharaf is in owing to his not being able to see her face. 

Answer — *1-^ * | is which ought to be 

remote from i.e.j I, leaving Add to this and Aj\ which 

makes now ‘SAtj I is A.wb wl e.^ ol is to be sub- 

tracted from the result, leaving 

16 

“ij j •*, |j 

l<>A (jU/ 0 (jiJj /, AA.j( ^S' 

Answer — c^USl j j f is which take away from 

17 

.*• uV jh iS^ 

/• (SJ J 

Answer— I In this riddle the answer can bo derived from 
either verse, thus: — Take the word^*^ (^3 which invert, as indicated 
by the word This leaves Now ^>^3 j^jh means 

that t J L e., the letter j should bo hidden out of sight, leaving 

In the second verse *^5^ is what is termed in Arabic 
in which bring u* 

18 

Cam I ^ ^ L^j AJ,> 0 

Answer J From remove c and c5 and bring in (JjJ «-J 

jg 

Answer — is lyl-oljjAA/o from which 
remove 
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20 

Answer — (*\jH to write tlie words Jij and jnst 

before w^ritiii" the word *j-«» pause and tuni hack, as indicated by 
the words jb So the letters written inverted, 

become 

21 

»jAj I »J Uil^ 

Answer — | ^jb should bo read separate 
'/. e., turn *7^ into j in 

22 

Answer — pUf arc the two J which written to- 

gotlier are p^p^ from wliicli remove i. (\, 

23 

.*. 4jT {j^j 

• ' t <s>XJ f i * ■* ** fc j^****^ 

Answer — | From Aj-* J'>=^l j'oinovo 

24 

I ^ iXa:^ tXw ’^J ^* , (^ ^^ <^5i *5k-i b ^ I 

Answer— I ^ I**"® should be read separately 

cj'*> d>***» c., place above u*^ 

25 

'• d)^ (ii5^ J ^ 3 ^ tJ Ij 

.*. • ^iU jO j j ^ 

Answer — [From remove tlie {. e,, j which 

leaves now is ^ which remove from the*beginuing and 

oudof^lbi and is left. This joined to the previous 

remainder makes 
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Answer— >3 '^'5 ‘i 

\j i. e., Ij without the last letter, isj 

27 

cr-lj j 

Answer- \ (:>-*■» <^'■>13^ which attach to the e, ktj (»■ 

front) of o called in Arabic i 

28 

Answer— are ,* and tif > aie j 

and u« . Make j and u- central letters or >* , (• and (j the 

29 

joU ci^ ta. jj .-. 

Answer— j*J } joU i. e., ^ is changed into in the word 

30 

yJi >Juj£. !>jA eA ,.^1** 

Answer— tyl-' J Write the words wl-'> urt* and from the 
word remove the middle letter, and from the top letter. 


cfiH IjaU e«l •ijJ ts*‘y" 

ku^^^r-^M ^ ^ Now 

0 ,1 L*- j« i-e-. remove the top letter from ert^ which leaves wi 

1^1 have now and take the ,o^- of it. and we have 
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& (J li Jfi \JIUU imJtSij likjT ^ 

Answer — of 4^-*^ is which place on the heart o£ 
ci^ i. 6.J j • 

fl: . I ■■ 

^ JJ^ /. J* ^ JL^f lxw> j 

■y Answer— cUa3 I | Place a Ji^rhS or point on the middle of and 

^ace before it i. e., the letter I . 

34 

.'. ^ (SJty^ ijTj'r c:^ 

•*• iSJ^ 3^* J'^ 

Answer — ^La | jtj 2s ^hS is in which insert without 

iSj ^ f * • 

36 


t*. cij-w c-ft^ 

// 

•*• /'•■y I j I 3^ 

Answer — j- Prom the words ljii> remove the ‘flag- 
staifS}’ i, e,9 the three t. 

36 

•’• (J^ j <^ti5k3| jUi Ip 1 13 


Answer — | Prom ^4^ throw away the /the points; 

f knd Ct-*** is left. Now place the J^ or middle word at the top and 
' we have ' Now without its head is which added to 
makes . 


37 


,*. 41 ) »-*l jijF'i O ijjpf j j-3 1 (fJ 


.*.0 U>J 4I^T Uj (J O ^ iS^j^yo J I 

Any^er-r- vA-i^ |ln the word remove the or points from 
the top to the bottom. This makes ^ The of «si/A is 

from which if you remove the heart, is left. 

17 
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38 

Answer — is t whicli place in the midst of removing 
the points. 

39 

•'• (J^li CiM«t ^ 

• *• cJCA^ff 4^ifiXio tl^ 

Answer— |ej I Ai j is u* and is ^ . Change u* 

into (• in . 

40 

e;^'^ .*• ojLitf Ujj 

Answer — oU-c is the letter ^ for , in Arabic, 

means *eyes.^ Again ^ajU jJ that is jO remaining behind 

from leaves ^ • Sof place » on ^ and add 

41 

Joiji jUf jj C!)^f^ j ^^3 

Answer — Jt5t^ 45 , i. 6., the word with the imida 

tahen out is ^ , and is o , 

42 

•*• Ij 

.'. J ^ J cA>^ J 

Answer— J Aj j* 45 <3 5^ is «3 . Place on J is deprived of «3 

43 

^ aAIj ^ /. jf «Xo^ ^ i^ftU ^ s-J 

Answer— 421 |v^ 3 U%i^j is and a^^j i-aJJ is Jaj 

without 45« is 4y I 

44 

yAkj-Jj •*• di,A /Aj|Aj j 

Answer-i^<y.t^ | /!«.,«• J. f. .., the word ux jH with the 
heart ( ♦. e., the letter j ) burnt out. • 
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45 

«A*4« 1 ^ ^yjo j\dS 4y Ifib I 


Answer — > 0 ^ without cih^ is and without end 

is >« 

46 

J^- •*. ho J o 

Answer — | Take the word «j and turn back or 

. invert the order of words. 


47 


olj ^ 4j**^ t 

isJJlfl vjUJi ^lo 

Answer — <5tas***l j-cihlj is t-^ I the of which is 

which place on <3 


48 








Answer — [invert and place on it the top letter 

fy 

49 

^Ua; jOJt 4^ sf 
of sT is ^ which place in 


(•h /• 

Answer — [*-*15 »f », e., the reverse < 

: j ji- i» . . A 


the middle of 

4^Ai ^3J|lj camJuI ^ 


50 


c; 3* 

^ w» TT 

Answer — I [ Remove the or the letter t from the word 

v) U:^ and place it at the top. 



The following specimens^ though not coming strictly under the 
head hf are placed here^ since the solution depends on a mani*- 
pulatidn of the words. 

1 

Answer — I a species of hawk, and c/Ll/ a crane [ Cut off the 
lasfc letter of the former, and the top lotter of the latter, and you 
have and 

2 

•* • . ^ fJ ^ ^ ^ ^ vli) i> hj 

.% Jstj jj 

^ •* 

•* • tJ ^ aj 

Answer — J | The first letter is ^ whose numerical value is 

four, and if you add to it J whose numerical value is one, it becomes 
five, which is represented by .5. The remaining letters, as ingeniously . 
mentioned in the verse, are J 3/ . 

3 

ijyt ^ 

Answer — cuA^.j |lf you take away ^ two^ which is represented by 

then is left. 

. 4 

gwj jjis-v .-. go 

Answer — w^aJ? j .l9:=9=:/J=^y-j-jj=50 + 5 

1 zs 4 ~j~ 5 = 9= "f“ ^ 

wz=;2 =:jO =i5 -j- j r=44"^— =: -j-X z=:4-j-5=i=9z=/'l =: 0-|- 1 

= 50+5. 



ji \jj 4jT 

Answer — rJ ^ reverse of whicsh is J . 


{•A li)^ c^bljx 

Answer— 7;fb=MlM>i* 

»i3.Jj pb 

f jSi ^/o T 0 ^ J yi j 


6 

7 

.*4 j »3j-^ iXAb ^yf 

/, (X»|i /•) J^A*/C ^j| I^/mIj ^yT 


Answer — J^-}^ . 

8 

< 4 > /. 1 ^, iV^ *^**^i^ 

Answer — -^aj j The head, belly, and the feet refer to the 1st, the 
2nd, and the 3rd letter of the word, whose equivalents according to 
the *5^ I notation are 400, 10, and 200. 
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ENIGMAS. 


These differ from the riddles given above in this, that the descrip- 
tioD and appearance of a certain thing are giv^en^ and the name of 
the thing is to be found out from the data. 

These enigmas can bear translation. 

1 

On a Chess-board. 

^ ^ 
cXbaa Culijj 

Which is that city that is populated by lifeless men ? It is some- 
times flourishing and sometimes desolate. You will see it prosperous 
in the time of war^ and desolate in the time of peace. 

2 

On a Bupee. 

Which is that moon-like beauty with whom all people are in love ? 
Whosoever is fortunate enough to have her, can obtain all he wishes 


Oil a Lamp. 

r’. jd 

* vy ^ ^ j j \Sj^ hy»f 

•*. s:i,jSf^4 jt jLc 

I saw a circular cistern in which was lying a silvery snake with 
a golden bird in his mouth. The water forms the food ^of the 
snake, who in his turn, is the food of the bird. When the food of 
the snake is exhausted, the bird dies in a moment. 
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4 

On the Nipples, 

^ v-»T * Axijj ^ iS^J^ 

J ^ y **» t »*» ^ ^ a)^ 

There is a fountain in which not a single bair can enter^ jet all 
animals can drink therefrom; — not those animals that flj in the air^ 
but such as horses^ camels, oxon^ asses, and mankind. 

5 

" On a Lamp, 

/^1«3 Aij^ •*. jAil 

bj«i •*• 4^^^ jl ^ aAIj 

I saw, in the depths of an ocean, a whale with a pearl in his 
mouth. It is very strange that though he has no belly, he can drink 
up the whole ocean. 

6 

On a pair of Weighingscales, 
lij 1 •» ^ cA^ (• «> ^ 

.*. ojlo 

I saw a strange kind of horse, who had six legs and two hoofs, 
and, strangest of all, he had a tail in the middle of the back. 

7 

On an Onion, 

.*• ^ »-^hj .>Ai? 

jf fdS^ I, AxS'^M 

Which is that good and elegant dome-shaped body that is eaten 
by even handsome persons ? It is clad in red and white garments, 
and whosoever kills jt has to weep for it. 

8 

0/1 a Mehomedon Bier, with Corpse and four Corpse-hearers, 

* 

*y *s«A, /J _} f 



What is that animal that has hundred fingers and has ten legs, 

butteovesonlywitheight? Ithasfiveheads,butfoarsonls. Ihis 

wonder is to be seen in this world. 

9 

On the Flame of a Lamp. 

^Ab jljb iifcJ Jj, cr^ Ia>' ^ 

I saw a r<S&e that was without a thorn. It had no perfume, nor 
was it oulled from a garden. No one buys it. and no one sells it 
but notwithstanding that, it is to be seen in evcrjr shop in the 
bazar. 

10 

On a Reed-pen. 

A j ^ • / c ^ • 3 ^ 

J iS-^J ^ •• C5-^r"- ^ 

ts.»- 3' ••• 'jj' 

A stranger camo from the forest to the city. His head was cut 
off and his face was blackened. He was then monnted on three 
horses and was dragged through a field with his head sweeping the 

ground. ^ • 

On a Quilt, 

oAbjO^ 0,14- A 

V*,*- *^'3 ^ 

I saw two husbands who, though married to one wife, were on 
' intimate terms with each other. Both the husbands are offsprings 
of the wife, but still the marriage is valid according to .the laws of 
all religions. 

On Of ^ RyfOb^ of Rstsl^l^of, 

Jfi3y.5 

Fohr persons fought with thirty-two, tod being idl kiljed, %e 

narrow pit wherein they fought, was filled with their blood. 

Tht four per.oa. are-^the betel leaf, the betel-nut, slaked lime,„and cet^hn, 
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13 

On a Spinning Top* 

jj j .•. ^x} ^ Oj ^ (3>l^ 

I saw a Spofee whose liv’er was pierced with an arrow. He roams 
about the sbreets, and binds his turban round his waist.. • ' 

14 


On a Pen, 

. j .*. el 1*^3 ei-^^ iLrt^ j (S'^JJ 

Though it rides on three horses, it is running on foot, and scatter- 
ing amber on a field of camphor. Its body is like that of aRoman» 
but jts face like that of Negroes. Though it remains here, it can 
govern a remote province like Mazindran, 


15 

On the Moon and the Siin. 

«i «!l^f J ^ {*) 1 J ^ Oil|^ 5 i J T 

• 5 Ui J a.#cf ^1^ Ajj 

Who is that king who moves about with a retinue of thousand 
of knights, but whose forces are all dispersed on the appearance of a 
single kuight with a yellow banner? 

16 

Ona^Hukkd/ 

^ Ji cAj * j 

1 saw a very wonderful thing, which has water underneath and fire 
on the head. 

17 

On the Eyes* 

^j^ljt«*o I 1 ® t£) ^ 

AxiUi iili jj dijUi U. Aijj 

The#e are a couple of black-white doves, who are . tied up sepa«» 
ristely. In their flights they reach the skies, but nevertheless they^ 
never come out of their nests; 

- 18 . ■ . ■ 
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18 

On a Coeoaniit. 

I saw a sphere containing another sphere within itself. It has three 
windows, of which one is open, and the other two are closed. 

19 

On a Rosary. 

Ijj* t<>iL ^1 csjJ 

CUiMi I ^ li«0 •*• J ^ 

There is .a snake, who is one of the wonders of creation. It 
dwells in a hundred holes ; Whenever he is attacked by fishes,* the 
holes begin to move, but the snake is stationary* 

20 

On Wafe7\ 

Jw J oi th j Ij (^J! 

djd j JJ (f » 4 ^1 j ^ j owj yjyfi 4 

JIaa/0 ^«> /Amt biio i) (j 

iSJJJ^ /, J (JJ^i d^-Aft/0 

jI j ,> I c)<hb ^1 

j jf^ah-a/o .\ j\ « aa)T uf 

What is that thing that is pure like the souls of the prophets, full 
of gracefulness like a disembodied spirit, and chaste like the intellect? 
It is roving and stationary, noisy and quiet, powerful and weak, very 
•cheap and at the same time in great demand. It has no form or 
colour, but puts on a blue garment like the Sbofees ; and like old 
devotees it qares not for colour or perfume. It is sometimes un- 
appreciated, and sometimes highly esteemed, sometimes high and 

8. e., the fingert. 
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sometimes low., sometimes dirty and sometimes pare, sometimes a 
disease and sometimes a remedy. At times it travels with the 
breeze, and at times it is imprisoned under ground. Sikandar 
searched for it round the world, and the Martyrs of Karbalfi most 
ardently wished for it. It was the cause of death to Pharaoh, but 
of perpetual life to Khizr. Like Gabriel it sometimes comes down 
on the earth from the heavens; and like Mustafa it sometimes 
ascends to heaven from the earth. 

21 

On a Mirror, 

ty'T uXj 

(*y- )xH 

iiJ 

. cAr’f 

• 

cAsj; 

jd < 5 ^ 51 ^, 

; What is that shining' thing like the moon, with a face like that of 
a flower? One of its faces is dark like the* night and the other is 
bright like the day. Ladies, when going to a gathering, laugh at 
it to its very face; and men, when going to battle, tie it on the 
armour. If you kiss it on the face, its Chinese face will become 
TQsy, but if you sigh, its face will look like thaf of a demon. If 
you puff at it, its face resembles the flame of a lamp flickering in 
the wind ; but when you look well at it, its face becomes pregnant, 
with a human being, like the eye with a pupil. It has an ear-ring 
in the ear, but the ear is situated behind the back. ^It has a face 
and a back, but it has no neck. 

* Alluding to the polished steel plate of the armour, shiuitig like k mirror. 
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92 

Oil a Reed-yev. 

J* 

jj »y^ 

• *• j J I j ^j|t)> ^ k«S-*«» r i3 

• *. *>A^j 

/.. jwijti 

,*, JJ«^it-< (XSt j-A OA.wt 

jUSj JiljLXAf O.^Ai ^^lJij 

» *« vi" I j ^ Li)^^ J 

,*. J *Xji;^ ’^J CU-«»v> /“S* 

»*• ^ I ^ (JaS j I. j i> 

.'. /jl4 3I j^> jl[r> 

• "• J <jp^ • U ^ ^ 

•*•.. J I J-J j**^ C5J^^ 

,\ 14“* ^ ^»;f«xkac^ j o-M» I (^A/c I 

Look ajt that yellow bodied, lean animal that eats mad, aB.d i» 
black-faced! Aye, mud-eaters are always ii^this condition^. It will' 
not be inelirted to jog on unless you ctifc o& its head, when it will 
begin to r«n with the head downwards f Wli.en it is tired, and 
rests^ it is dumb j and it keeps talking when in motion, for ita talk- 
cannot be separated from ibs motion. It is a wonderful bird, but 
without wings. Ibs fo<id is nothing but pitch> and it walks> nob with 
its feet but with its beak. When •this bird Sutters in your hand, 
wise men can thereby gauge your intellects* Yojuv voice can hardly 
reach from your rooms to the outward court, 'but tis voice can be. 
heard from Balkh to Bulgaria. 1 hate confided aM my secrets to 
for it m trustworthy, wise, and harmless* _ 
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0/1 Tears. 

• *• li)^**:! y ^ ij l/c I J ^ 

• ' • Jt^ ^ CU^ t 3 ^ ^ tL> 

• *. C> ^ j A#wIj J I Ij ii) 

• * * ^ IA-o ^ I Ok^ I ^ ys^t 

\^\^1 j^\ J AisI 

.\ j^c>«ij' 

e;^-« u) U^*' (Ji‘>'’i tj 

,*. j,y. jj j ^\jj j 0.^1 O^Sp 

, *. {i)^'fo j \ t ij«^, «>j.j j ^ (^jiy^ jj 

n\ J tS^^' 

•*• ^ ^ tj ^ 2 ) ^1 

^ir ^^X, ^yi, j. \ I ^JJ j ] 

.'. J jAjf 

.*. IfJ^J j /-it^ oS'JT j 

•*4 (^Uil^ ;^3f ‘>jj^ CS**^-*^ 

Which is that pearl that is born rnnnirig, from two pearls ? In 
form itr is a pearl, but its origin is from black heads of Yaman. 
It is like rain, but two suns form its cloud; and these Sans it ia 
capable of injuring. It is spotless as a candle ; and the candle too 
possesses a similar substance which sometimes falls on its bod^^ and 
sometimes in the candlestick. On the day of parting the face of the 
fiweet*heart is its candlestick, and during nights of separation the 
skirt of the lover is its abode. It is like a small child in motion, 
falling on its face in attempting to run. The heart, from love of it, 
is its companion everywhere. It is a naked being, and if any one 
covers it with a garment, it .disappears, and cannot again be seen. 
Like qjuicksilver it runs from me, and I conceal it sometimes in my 
^sleeve* and sometimes in- my skirt. Its nature is like that of water, 
but like fire it can make men^s bosoms burn ^ and it is also a tell-tale. 
Have you ever seen water, that can, like fipe,-conaume a household? 
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24 

On a Candle* 

(Written in the form of an address). 

11) 

.•. J 

.'. L5-^r 

•*• cf'-O/ J ij^J^ jij j‘^ 

• .’. y. LS*j is^^t y^ c^tj^, 

8 j a-m»^ j^3 j ii*j I (j!*3f 

•*. ^t* iS^J^ O-^"^ 

isJ'^ji 3 yic^y LS^ 

• * • <jjT ^ (.5 • <j? j Lf* 1.5^ 

• *. L5“^y jj^wo 1^-^ 

.*• jIaa^jiS j» 3 ^r CD^"*^ 

.*. o^^jd »> |^«« 

.*. jAil I/O J t^jl OiiAjwl^ VyU^-ijC 

**. J '^y 3^ J^t 3 3^JJ 

«*• i^'h y, 

.*. iD*i®j »>^fo j j »> ^ i> ■* ^**» y 

O thou who hast placed thy sonP in the midst of thy head ! Our 
bodies are alive owing to our souls, but thy soul is alive owing to 
"thy body I If thou art not a star, how is it that thou appcarest not 
but at nights ? And if thou art not a lover, why is it that thou art 
constantly weeping ? Thy shirt^ is within thy body! Strange! 
that when every one covers his body with a shirt, thou coverest thy 
shirt with thy body. When thou diest thou* canst again become 
alive, on being set fire to, and when thou art ill, thou canst be 
cured by beijig beheaded.^ Thou blossomest without Spring, and 

* This is the best enigma that I have come across. 

^Tbefiame. * The wick. ^ Snuffing the candle. 



ifvitberest without Autumn ; thou weepest without eyes, and thou 
laughest’ without a. mouth. Thou resemblest me, and verily I 
resemble thee, for we both are our own enemies and are friends of 
the assembly. We both burn ourselves in order to gratify our 
friends. Our friends are in comfort owing to us, but we ourselves 
are in trouble. We both are weeping and pale, burning and 
melting, lonely and undergoing an ordeal. That^ which I have 
placed within my heart, I see on thy head, and what thou hast placed 
on thy head baa its abode in my heart. 

25 

On a Watch and chain. 

(Lines by the author)* 

.*• (jbj (JaL LS^i 

. ’ . ^ (i) I ^ /AaA-w j I 

• *. 4^-^j 

*•. iijij 

•"• -3* crJjj ^yi c:;i^ 

•*, j I J J. J j JJ ^ 

.'. ‘ ^ «/»3 

,•» tP3 ^j»*f 

J U^J CUa« t ^ 

oijj Ojj ^ 

I saw a nice little bird which speaks like the Bulbul, and has a 
snug litlile nest on the breast of my friend. It has a round shape^ 
a gold body, and a face like that of the Sun; and like the ’Chinese 

^ An allusion to the flickering of the candle. ■ * Fire. 
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damsels it has a nice pigtaiP on- the head. See^ it has two handg 
which are constantly on its fade* I wonder, why it possesses an 
iron hoWi^ Its. face tinted with mole spots^ has a crystal covering 
over it: look at the veil which it has put on like the European 
beauties. For the veil is not meant for concealing the. face from 
the gaze of mankind, but rather serves to protect it from dust and 
injury. What a singular bird, whom no one saw in ancient times, 
nor any one heard whose melodious voice. It is not silent for a 
single moment, it sings at all times and at every place; you might 
say, its tune is a flowing stream. 

^ The watch-chain. 

* A pun. on the Persian word which also means a watch-spring. 

®,The figures on the diah 
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DATES (A. H.) OP SOME MEMORABLE EVENTS, 
IN NOTATION. 


Doutli of 

9y 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Asceusioa of 


* 

yM . 


/JfJ-tJUitf 







,•••••.•••••••.••. 

• ..•••• 4.5^? * 



iSJiJ 

^Ixfi 

► ••!• •••••••.• ^ cs»^ 

....... ^»^ 3 * o*t^ 

o^-aj 



19 
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THE DEFINITIONS OP MDLLA DO-PYAZAH. 

These definitions are remarkable for the caustic v^it contained in 
them. A somewhat similar^ but very much larger^ work in the 
English language^ is The Tin I'rumpet^ by Horace Smith. I give 
below some specimens from this charming book also^ so that the 
reader can see the similarity for himself. 

Ambiguity . — A quality deemed essentially necessary to the clear 
understanding of diplomatic writings^ acts of 
parliament^ and law proceedings. 

Destiny . — The scapegoat which we make responsible for all our 
crimes and follies. 

Eye-glass. — A toy which enables a coxcomb to see otherSi and 
others to see that he is a coxcomb. 

Kitchen . — The burial place of the epicuro^s health and fortune. 
8aiire . — A glass in which the beholder secs everybody's face but 
his own. 

National Debt . — Mortgaging the property of our posterity, that 
we may be better enabled to destroy our con- 
temporaries. 

Scandal . — What one-half the world takes a pleasure in inventing, 
and other half in believing. 


Definitions of the Mulla. 

Words. 

(JIm 

• •• ••• ••• 


... ... iflAjb 


••• ... jij^ 
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Words. 

Definitions of the Mulla. 


Angel 

King 

Wazier ... 
Reporter... 


Flatterer... 

Advocate... 

Fool 

Physician 
111 man — 

Widow ... 


A hidden tell-tale. 

The idlest man of the time. 

The target for the arrows of the sighs 
of the oppressed. 

... The cat lying in wait for the mouse to 
come out of its hole. 

... One who drives a -thriving trade. 

... One ready for any lie. 

... An officer^ for instance^ who is honest. 

... The messenger of death, 

... The slate on which the physician learns 
his alphabets. 

... One who is in the habit of praising her 
former husband. 








Wonls. 


Definitions of the Miilla. 


Poet proud beggar. , 

Mulla ••• One wbo is al>yays hungry, 

Mirror ••• One that laughs at you to your face. 

Bribe '^be resource of those whose cause is 

lame. r * 

Intoidcating wine ... The favour of kings... 

National calamity ... A ruler given to the pleasures of the 

Harem only. 

Tbe Sword of God The hunger of the unemployed. 

Soofee* ••• A whirlpool of deceit. 

Salutation A polite hint to othqrs to, get up and 

greet you with respqot. , 

Weeping widow •«. One who is in great, haste tp get another 
. husband. 

Mticzzin M* **• ••• ^bo disturbs the, sleep of tbe lazy* 

Faithful friend The rupee. 

Brave man ... One who seeks dangers and accidents. 

Long, white beard ... A trap for the unwary. 

Truthful man ••• ... One who is regarded as an enemy by 

* everyone. • 

Silence ... Half consent. 

Debtor An ass in a quagmire. 

Stupidity... . Regarding one’s self as wiser than the 

rest. 

Liar .•• ... ... One who makes a frequent use of the 

expression * 1 swear by God.^ 

Service ... Selling one's independonco. 

Hunting ... "... ... The occupation of those who have no 

work to do. 

illness ..« The message of death. 

Epistle ... •.« ..•I A half visit. 

Mothef-in-law A spy in your house. 

Guest One who is impatient to hear the clat^ 

ter of the dishes. 




Words. 


Definitious of the Mulla. 


Poverty ... 



The conaeqaences of marriage. 

Hunger ... 

s«s 

se« 

That which falls to the lot of those whc 
are out of employ, 



Anxiety ... 

• •0 

• •• 

That which uselessly makes a man ill. 

Learned man 

• •• 

• •• 

One who does not know how to earn his 
livelihood. 

School-master 

••• 

• •• 

One whom the children regard as the 
Angel of Death. 

Soporific ... 



Reading the verses of a dull poet. 

Ihruggist ... 


• •• 

One who wishes every one to be ill. 

‘Bhang* ... 

••• 

••• 

That which causes religious ecstasy in 
the Soofees. 

Hiser’s eye 

• es 

• •• 

A vessel which is never full. 








HUMOROUS STORIES. 


1. AsmaeOj a wit. of tlie time of Haroon^al-Ilasliid was once dining 
with his roj^al master, when Paloodch was brought on the 
table, whereupon Asrnaee observed that many of the desert Arabs 
were unacquainted even with this well-known dish. Haroon said, 

I cannot believe this to be true, unless you bring forward some 
proofs.^^ 

It happened after this that Haroon once went ahuntiiig along 
with Asmace, and they saw an Arab approaching' towards them 
from the desert. Haroon told As mace to bring the Arab to him ; 
so, the latter went to the Arab and said, 

The commander of the faithful sends for you ; come with ino/V 
Have the faithful a commander asked the Arab. 

Yes/^ replied Asrnaee. 

cannot believe it,’* said the Arab, and I will not come/’ 

Asrnaee hereupon began to abuse him, which very much incensed 
the Arab, who caught hold of him by the collar ; and then the two 
began to struggle with each other, Haroon all the while witnessing 
the scene and laughing. At last the Arab managed to drag Asmaeo 
to where Haroon was standing, and said, O commander of tho 
faithful ! this man has abused me ; I seek justice at j'our hands.” 

Give him two direms/’ exclaimed Haroon, with a view to have 
some fun. 

Give him two direms !” exclaimed the Arab ; “ Sublian Allah ! 
it was he who abused me, and am I to pay him money for it ?” 
Even so,” replied Haroon ; such is my judgment.” 

The Arab then turned to wai’ds Asrnaee and abusing him twice 
said, “ Give mo four direms now, according to the decision of tho 
commandci’ of the faithful.” 

Haroon laughed heartily and ordered that the Arab should be 
conducted to the palace. This was done, and sdbn afterwards 
dinner was brought in, to which all sat down to do justice. After 
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• the Arab bad partaken of several of the clislies, a dish of “ Faloodeh^^ 
was brought in, on which Asmaee whispered to Haroon — I am 
sure, the fellow does not know what the dish consists of/^ 

If it be so/’ said Haroon, I’ll give thee a purse of money.’’ 

The Arab was all the while devouring the Faloodeh” ■with great 
relish, and with all the eagerness of a man who had not tasted the 
like before. 

Can you tell me, 0 Arab !” said Haroon, wduit is it that you 
are eating 

‘‘ By God ! I do not know,” replied he, ‘‘ But God speaks 
in the Koran of ^fruits and dates and fomerjranaies,^ Dates I have, 
seen, therefore I believe this must be a pomegranate.” 

‘^ 0 commander of the faithful !” said Asmaee, ‘^give me two 
purses now, for not only does the fellow not know ^ Faloodeh’ but 
he has not even seen a pomegranate ! ” 

The Khaleef ordered that two purses should bo given to Asmaee, 
and likewise a handsome present to the Arab. 


2 . A learned man, who had a very ugly face, \Yas onco asked 
whether he was ever put out of countenance. 

Yes,” said he, once a ^Yoman caught hold of my hand, and 
took me to the shop of a worker in metals, and then went away* 
I asked the master of the sliop what the Avoman meant by this 
conduct, and he replied, ^ The woman has long since asked me to 
make for her an imago of the Devil, but having no idea of what his 
sable majesty looked like, I asked her to supply me with a model, 
which she promised to do ; and accordingly she brought yon- to me 
to-day.’ Well that Avas the day on Avliicli I felt heartily ashamed 
of myself.” 


3 . A mau tvith a very ugly face Avas once praying, asking for- 
giveness for his sins, and requesting God to exempt him from the 
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tortures of hell. A person overhearing him said, Friend, how 
canst thou be so uncharitable ? Hast thou the heart to withhold 
from the fires of Hell even such an ngly mug as thine 


4. A man with a very large nose got married. One day he 
boasted, in his wife^s presence, of his good qualities, mentioning 
specially his patience and forbearance. ^ 

“ I know it, I know it,^^ said his wife ; for had you not had 
these qualities, you could not have carried such a big nose for so many 
years/^ 


5. A Courtier once said to Behlool, a buffoon of the court of 
Haroon-al-Rashid, Rejoice, my friend, for the Caliph has mad^ 
thee a ruler over all assess and pigs.*^ 

it so?’' said Behlool; ^^tlicn why dost thou not make 
obeisance to me, for thou art one of my subjects 


6. In the reign of an oppressive king a wealthy man died. The 
Vajsier of the tyrant sent for the son of the dead man, and asked him 
what his father had left behind. 

That which he has left behind said the youth, ^^consists of— 
first of all, rayself, your humblo slave, and secondly, such and such 
property, of which he has appointed your noble self the sole heir.'^ 

The Vazier laughed, and ordered that the property should be 
divided into two equal portions, of which one was to be given to the 
son, and the other to be taken possession of in the name of the 
King. 


7. A school-master was asked whether he was older or his brother* 
He replied—*^ at present, I am older than ho by one year, but after- 
that period, his age will be equal to mine ! " 
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81 A person, after finishing his ordinary prayers, was addressing 
a prayer to God to give him Paradise after death. = An old woman 
who was standing behind him, and was listening to his words, said,. 
^ 0 God ! make me a partner in what this man Avishes for himself. 
The man, on hearing this, said, God ! Let my death be on the 
scaffold, or so order it, that I may bo flogged to death.’^ The woman 
exclaimed hurriedly Oh God ! save mo from the fate this man has 
wished for himself/^ The man then turning to her said, Thine is 
a strange sort of partnership — participating with mo in all that 
is pleasant, but remaining aloof in all that is unpleasant ! 


9. eJooji was once brought before a Kazi by a person to whom 
he owed a hundred direms. 

Have you any witness asked the Kdzi of the suitor, 
said the suitor. 

Well then, let the defendant be put oii his oath to tell the 
truth, said the Kazi. 

But no reliance can be placed on his oath. He is a man who 
can SAvear to anything/^ exclaimed the suitor, 

O Kazi of th-G faithful ! here interposed Jooji, if no reliance 
is to be placed on my oath, well, there is, in the mosque situated 
in our street, an fniam wlio is A^cry holy and virtuous — let him be 
called for, and let him be giA^eu the oath in my place, to satisfy this 
man.’^ 


10 . Several friends forming a picnic party, Avont to a garden, 
and finding a suitable place, spread the dinner cloth. A dog who 
was somewhat far off, on seeing these preparations for dinner, came 
running to the place, whereon one of the party took up a piece of. 
stone, and threw it towards tho dog, Avith the voice and gesture of 
one throwing a morsel of bread. Tho dog sniffed at it for a while, 
and then, to the astonishment of all present, ran off again, without 
once looking back, and paying no heed to their repeated calls. 

One of them said to his companions: Do you knoAV Avhat the 

dog said to himself as he turned back ? 
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^^No. What did he say V* 

“ He said : ^ These miserly wretches cannot afford to eat anything 
more nourishing than stones — of what nee is my staying hero in 
expectation of a morsel V 


11 . A poet showed a poem of his to a critic. The poem was 
full of plagiarismSj almost all lines having been stolen from other 
poets. The critic, after reading the poem said : You have brought 
me a wonderful caravan of camels tied together • let any one but 
untie the cord wherewith they are tied, and each of them will return 
to his original master.” 


12 . An old woman came to the Prophet Mahomed, and said : 

0 Apostle of God! intercede for me with God, so that my sins may 
be forgiven me, and I may be admitted into Paradise.” 

^^Do you not know,” replied he, ‘Hliat old women obtain no 
entrance infco Paradise ? ” 

The woman, on hearing this reply, began to cry and lament,, 
whereupon the Prophet added with a smile, — because old women 
are first changed into’ young virgins.^' 

The old woman wont away satisfied. 


13 - Once a woman came to see the Prophet. She was asked 
who was her husband. She replied such and such a one. 

'^Oh! the man with the whiteness in his eyes?” asked the 
Prophet by way of a joke. 

^^Oh no; my husband has no such defect,” she replied. 

*^^But he has,” rejoined he. 

So the woman, on returning home, began to look long and 
searchingly into the eyes of her husband, whereat he inquired why 
she acted in this manner. She ref)lied : “ The Prophet has said 
that there is whiteness in your eyes.” ' 
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The man laughed and said : “Ho told you the truth. Don^t you 
«ee that the white portion of my eyes occupies a far larger space 
than the black portion?” ^ 


14 . A tribe of nomad Arabs ^ once shifted their quarters, and 
during the journey from one place to another, a camel and an ass 
belonging to them were somehow left behind. The two animals 
lived at ease in the woods for some time, but one day the ass said 
to the camel: am oA^erpowered Avith the love of music, and 

I want to sing.^’ 

‘‘Don’t do it!” exclaimed the camel. ‘^God has been merciful 
to us, and has just released us from the hands of men. If jou. sing, 
that will be a clue for men to find out our whereabouts, and Ave 
shall again be captured.” 

But the ass would not listen to the advice of his companion, and 
gave utterance to his musical notes, on hearing Avhich, some 
travellers, Avho Avere going along the road, came up to the place, 
captured the two animals, and loaded them with their baggage. 
After a time the ass, Avlio Avas overloaded, grew faint, and Avas 
unable to move a bit. Accordingly he Avas relieved of his burden, 
and Avas placed on the back of the camel. On passing through 
a narrow and steep pass on the ridge of a mountain, the camel 
said to the ass : “I am seized with a fit of dancing. Your musical 
notes have given liveliness to my limbs.” 

“ Oh don’t !” said the ass, ^‘or at least wait till we are out of this 
pass. HaA’^e you not the fear of God before your eyes ? ” 

But the camel would not listen to the ass, and began to dance, 
whereupon the ass fell from his back, and rolled down the steep 
sides of the mountain/ 


16 . The Caliph Maiisoor Abbasi once said to the Commander of 
his forces, Avho had just made a demand for the pay of the troops, 
“ It has beeh rightly observed that a dog should be kept hungry, 
so that he will follow his master wherever he goes.” 
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^^You are right/' rejoined the Commander^ ''but then you 
should remember, that if another person were to come and offer the 
dog a morsel, there would be every probability of the dog quitting 
his master and following the other man.*’ 

The Caliph was wise enough to take tlie hint. 


16 . An inhabitant of Baghdad went to Ka/wiu. As his stay at 
the latter place was prolonged beyond what lie had original!}" 
intended it to be, he wrote a letter to his famil}", mentioning every- 
thing about himself and his affairs ; but, as he could not find any 
messenger, he determined to take the letter himself to Baghdad. 
Accordingly he took up the letter, and arrived with it at his house, 
but stayed outside the door. Tlie membei’s of his family were glad 
to see him, and asked him to enter the house ; but this he would not 
do, saying, "my object in coming hci*e was merely to bring this 
letter/' and until these words he left again, leaving the letter with 
them. 


17 . A Syrian wont to a carpenter's workshop, and asked him to 
make a door for him. The carpenter wanted to knoAV the length 
and breadth of the door, whereupon the Syrian went lioihe, measured 
the breadth of his doorway with his extended arms, and,, keeping 
the arras so outstretched, began to return to the carpenter. But on 
his way back he encountered a wag, who, by way of a practical joke, 
tripped him up, and laid him flat on his back, on the ground. Even 
then, the Syrian would not make use of his arms, but jkept them 
extended, and being unable to rise in this position, went on abusing 
the man and requesting the passers-by to iiick him up. When some 
one offered to raise him, he shouted out, " Don't take hold of my arms 
or you would destroy the measurement of my door. Take me up by 
the beatd.*' So he was picked up in the way suggested by himself; 
and he went away quite a happy man at the thought, th&t in spite of 
all difficulties he had preserved the measurement of his door. 

23 
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18 . ‘‘I say, do you believe that men will again be made aUve,. 

after death 

^^"Well then, lend me a thousand as/irafis, and I promise to return 
them to you when I am again made alivo/^ 

That I can. But you must first bring me some security •that 
you will not bc^ made to appear on that day in the form of a dog 
or a pig; for I do not believe that a man like yon will ever be 
allowed to reappear in human form.’’ 


19 , Caliph (.)mar used to walk about the streets in disguise^ 
at night time, in order to make himself thorougldy acquainted with 
the condition of the people he governed. 

One night ho heard some noise proceeding from a house, and as 
the door Avas locked from inside, he climbed up an adjoining wall, 
and looked into the house from a window whic^h was situated at the 
top. Ho saAV a man and a. woman engaged in drinking wine and 
singing; and as indulgonec in Avine is prohibited in the Koran, ho 
cried out in anger, ‘‘ Man, art thou not ashamed to sin in this AA^ay ? 
Dost thou think that thy siii is concealed from the sight of God?” 
The man, Avho had recognised Omar, boAved and rei^lied, ‘^0 Ooniman- 
dpr of the Faithful ! I demand justice from tliee. If I haA'e 
-committed one sin, thou hast committed three.’’ If thou canst 
proA^e that,” said Omar, taken aback, I will forgiA e thee.” 

Why,” replied the man, the Lord has said, ^ thou shall not pry 
into the affairs of thy neighbours,’ and tliou hast just broken this 
commandment ; secondly, the Lord saj's, ^ Avhen thou enterest a 
house, greet the people Avithiii Avith a peace-salutation,’ and tliou 
hast not done so ; aftd, thirdly, the Lord says, ‘ when thou enterest 
a house, enter through the door,’ and thou hast entered through the 
AvindoAV.” 

Omar laughed, and AA'eiit his Avay, but first exacted a promise 
from the man not to indulge in Avine in future. 
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20. A woman had lost hy death five husbands, and had married 
ior the sixth time. It happened that her husband Ml ill, and was 
nigh unto death, whereupon she began to ciy and lament, saying, 
^‘0 husband, dear, if (Grod forbid!) you should die, what will become 
of me ? Whom do you leave me to The man smiled and gasped 
out, — To the seventh unfortunate man who may marry you/^ 

21. Some men of Koof ah went to Caliph 3Ia moon to complain 
of a ruler he had apjDointed over them. But the Caliph paid no 
heed to their complaints and remarked that the governor was a just, 
kind-hearted, and able man, and that he had no equal in these 
qualifications. HercujDon, one of the men of Koofah got iij) and said • 

0 Caliph ! if the governor is really the in an you have described him 
to be, why should he be reserved for one province only why not 
send him to other provinces one after anotlier, so that all your 
subjects may be equally benefitted ? You liavc alreadj'- made him stay 
with us too long.^^ 

Mamoon laughed and said, Well, if yon do not like to have 
him, ril not force him upon you.*’ 


22. It is mentioned in the Hadees that ho who^ offers up a 
single prayer with undieidcxl attention may get all his prayers 
accepted by God, 

A Mahomedan saint relates — When I learnt this Hadees, I 
determined to go to the Mosque of Koofah and to recite the prayers 
there, since the mosque is reckoned as one of the holiest in the 
<joimtry; and there is not much disturbance from men during prayer 
time. Well, I went there, and had scarcely proceeded with two or 
tliree lines, when a thought occurred to me that it was a pity that 
hucli a holy mosque should have no suitable minaret. Then I 
thought of what difiiculties there were in the way of constructing a 
minaret — for instance, stones could be procured from such and such 
a j)lace, mortar from this place, and bricks from that. Then I 
tliougbl of a competent architect to undertake the work, who would 
perhaps have to be brought from Isfah&n ; and, in short, I was in the 
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midst of these reflections when I came to the oonclnsiou of my 
prayers. I then flung my turban on the ground and said, ^ By 
God! it seems as if I came here to project the building of a minaret 
instead of to pray ! ’ 


23. * A cock and a dog were good friends, and were journeying 
through the woods. One night the cock roosted on the bough of a 
tree, while the dog slept at the foot of it. When it was nearly 
dawn, the cock, according to his habits, began to crow, on hearing 
which, a fox, who was in the neighboui hood, came to the foot of the 
tree, and, not noticing the dog who still slept, said to the cock, 

' 0 thou Pesh^nimaz, t come down so that we may offer up together 
the prayers of Jumma'a/' The cock replied: lam merely the Muezzin 
whose duty it is to call up the Faithful to prayers; the Pesli-nim&z is 
sleeping below; awake him, so that he may join yon in yonr devo- 
tions.^^ The fox, on looking about, saw the dog, who was just wak- 
ing from his sleep, and so he turned about to run away. Where 
are you going in such a hurry asked the cock. Oh! I have for - . 
gotten my ablutions/^ said the fox, ^^and I am running home to 
perform them.^’ 

24. A pe*rson, who claimed to be a second Moses, was brougli 
before the Caliph of the time. The Caliph said to him : Moses 
could change his staff into a serpent ; if thou art Moses, where is 
thy staff? 

Moses performed this iniracle,^^ replied the man, because 
Pharaoh claimed to be God. If you, too, lay claims to Divinity, 

1 will show you my miracles, not otherwise,’’ 

Thou art a fool,’’ said the Caliph. 

Don’t you know,” replied the man, “ that a prophet and the 
people in the midst of whom he appears are sprung from the same 
stock ? As the people, so the prophet.” 

The Caliph laughed and bade him go his ways. 


* Similar to a fable of La fontaine. 
t The leader df prayers iua mosque. 
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2 $. A Soofee brouglib some quantity of wheat to a miller and 
requested him to grind it for him. The miller replied. that he had 
no leisure. 

If you do not grind my oovn/* said the Soofee, I shall curse 
you and your ass/’ 

Do it, and welcome!’’ replied the miller, ^‘^for, had your 
prayers for good or evil any value, you would not have come to 
me for getting your corn turned into flour, but would have asked 
Ood to do so.” 


26, A* party of thieves entered the house of a poor man, and 
although they r(thsacked the house from top to bottom, they could not 
find anything worth carrying off*. The owner of the house awoke, and 
coolly said to them, What a pack of fools you are, to search in the 
dark for such things as 1 cannot find heroin the broad daylight 


27. A beggar came near a group of persons engaged in taking 
their meals, and greeted them with, ‘^Good morning, 0 ye misers !” 
Hoav do you know we are misers ? ” asked one of the party. 

^^If you are not,” replied the bog’gar, ‘^why don’t you prove me 
to be a liar by offering me some of your food ? ” 


28. A beggar went to the house of a rich man and asked for a 
morsel of bread. The master replied that the bread had not yet 
come from the baker’s. 

Give me some quantity of flour, then.” 

It is all consumed.” 

At least give me some water ; I am thirsty.’^ 

The water-bearer has not brought it yet.” 

** Well, give me some oil to rub over my head.” 

We have none in the house.” 

^'We*ll, since you do not seem to have anything in the house, 
come with me— we shall go a-begging together j” 
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29. Nowslierwaii was informed that a porsoii calling himself 
one of the lowliest of Arabs wanted to see him. The king ordered 
him to be admitted^ and, when he came, asked him who he was and 
whence he came, 

I am one of the noblest of Arabs,” replied he. 

^^Bnt yon just now said to my porter that you were one of the 
loxMest of Arabs ! said Nowsherwan in some surprise. 

True, your Majesty,^’ replied he, I was but an insignificant , 
man then, but now that 1 have had the honor of seeing your royal 
countenance, I am the noblest of the Arabs. 

The king smiled at this delicate flattery, and ordered some 
reward to be given to the Arab. 

30. A beggar came to the house of a rich man and solicited 
alms. The master of the house said aloud to one of his slaves, 0 
Mubarak, go and tell Kambar to say to Yakoot that he should ask 
Bilal to inform the beggar that there is nothing in the house.'’ 

The beg’gar, on hearing these words, exclaimed, 0 God, order 
Gabriel to make known to Michael that he should tell Israphael to 
say to Azrael that he should take the life of the master of this 
house.' ^ 

31. A king was going along a road on horseback, when he 
encountered a man, on seeing whom the horse shied, and the king 
was thrown on the ground. The king got up enraged, and ordered 
that the man should be executed. The poor fellow asked for what 
fault of his such a punishment was to be inflicted on him. 

You possess an evil eye,'* said the king, ^^and the sight of you 
brings ill-luck, for I fell from my horse." 

The man replied, At the sight of me you fell to the ground, but got 
up without much harm ; while at the sight of you^ I am going to be 
•executed. Now, do me justice, 0 king, which of us twain is now the 
bird of ill-omen 

i 

The king laughed and let him go. 
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32* A person was sitting bareheaded by the side of a wall, and- 
saying, 0 God, send me a hat from thy hidden store-house, so that 
1 may put it on my liead.’^ It happened tliat a scavenger who 
was engaged in removing the filth from a neiglibouring house, 
found a dirty old hat lying in the midst of the filth ; tliis he picked 
out, and flung it liigli in the fiir. By a strange coincidence, the hat 
came down and fell on the head of the bareheaded man, just as he 
had finished his request to God. The first feelings of Iho man were 
those of surprise, that his prayers should have been so readily answer- 
ed, but when he saw the condition the hat was in, ho flung it away 
from him in disgust {throwing it towards the sky), and said, “0 
Lord ! this hat is not a suitable one for mo. Place it on the head 
of Gabriel if thou likest. but send me a better oiie/^ 


33. Two persons who had a dispute regarding iko possession of 
a date-plantation, laid their case before the Kazi. Tlie plaintiff 
brought forward several witnesses, who wore asked by tlio Kazi 
whether they know the numbor of date trees in the i)l{iut;ition. 

They )*ep]ied that they did not. 

“Well, then, I oiiglit not to accept your testimony, said the 
Kdzi. 

One of tho witnesses hereupon came forward and said, ^^0 Kazi 
How many years liave you been sitting iii tliis Court ? 

For more than five years,’^ replied the Kazi. 

Do you know how many pillars are there iu this building ? 

I do not know/^ 

Well, since you cainiot tell the number of pillars iir this build- 
ing that you have occn^iied for upwards of five years, Iioav can 'you 
expect JJ.S to tell you the niiiiiber of date trees in a field belonging 
to another person ? ' 

The Kfizi lliughcd and accepted their testimony. 
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34 . A thief one niglit entered a house^ and, spreading his cloak on 
the ground (with tho view of tying up in it whatever valuable article 
he might come across), ho went his round of tlio house. He could 
not find anything worth carrying olf, except some quantity of flour 
which he took up in his hands, and ho returned to the place where 
he had spread his cloak. In the meautimo, tlio master of the house 
who pretending to be asleep had been quietly watching the move- 
ments of the thief, had got up and noiselessly 230ssessed himself of 
tho cloak. When the thief i*eturned to the place, tho master raised 
a cry of thieves ! thieves ! and the thief was obliged to fly, But, 
as he went, ho said to the master of the house, I leave it to thy 
conscience to decide whether I have been the tliiof or thou 


35. A desert Arab was present at tho dinner table of one of the 
Caliphs. The dish of Paloodoh” pleased him so much that he began 
to stuff himself with it, not caring to tasto any of the other viands. 
One o£ those who wero present said to him : Don^t eat too much of 
this Paloodeh, or it will be the death of you.^^ The Arab withdrew 
his hand from the dish, remained thoughtful for a while, and then 
saying to tho men present, bequeath to you the care of my 
family,’^ again fell to the dish with renewed vigour. 


36. A debtor was brought before a Ktki by his creditor. The 
creditor said to the Kazi : “ This fellow owes mo a certain sum of 
money which has long since been due, but he has put me off from 
time to time on various pretences. I request your excellency to order 
an immediate payment of the sumdue.*^ The Kazi turned towards 
the debtor, aud asked him what lie had to say. This man speaks 
the truth,’- said the debtor;*^ I only ask you to give me some time, 
so that in the interval I may sell off my cows and sheep, my house 
and furniture, and my garden. I shall then pay him from the 
proceeds.” This is all a lie,” interposed jbhe creditor, tho fellow 
possesses nolliing of all that he has described j — he is quite poor. 
This is merely a preteiun^ to have the payment doferredk’^ 
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“ When my creditor himself testifies to my pauperism, 0 Kazi/* 
said the debtor, ask him what is it that he wants from me.’^ 

The Kazi dismissed the suit. 


37. An impostor, clad in the garb of a religious man, arrived at 
the village of Jam, (the birthplace of the celebrated poet Jiimy), and, 
by his pretended asceticism and devotional life, gained the favour 
and confidence of the people ; so mncli so, that he was appointed to 
the; post of tho Imam, which, till then, was in tho hands of J'lmy. 
The latter warned the people against being led away by the outward 
devotion of this Sheikh, of whom they knew nothing, and who 
appeared to be devoid of learning ; but his words were ascribed to 
jealousy, and some of the people were even bold enoiigli to suggest 
that, if J&my had s<‘ mujoh confidence in his own powers, he had 
better enter into an intellectual discussion with tho stranger. This 
the poet Jatny agreed to, and, accordingly, the discussion was ap- 
pointed to take phict‘ in a mos(jno at a certain time. Both the 
rivals presented themselves on tho appointed day, and it was de- 
cided tliat the Sheikh should ask the first quc^stioii, to which Jamy 
should reply. 

The Sheikli turning to Jamy asked, Can you tell me the mean- 
of the Arabic phrase 

do not kuosv,*^ replied Jumy. 

Now the very meaning of tlie phrase is I do not know ; but 
the people, who could not boast of any Arabic scholarship, were led 
away with the notion that J«4ray had acknowledged his defeat by con- 
fessing that he did not know the meaning of the phrase. Accord- 
ingly, they raised cheers for the Sheikh ; and ore Jilmy could utter 
a single word in explanation, he was hooted out of the assembly. 

J^my, who was thus baffled by a trick on the part of tho adver- 
sary, after two or three days, gave out that he was going on a 
journeyiand went out of the town. Some of liis followers and disci- 
ples went out along with him. Outside the town, J^m^y turned to 
his followers, and said, One of you should go to the Sheikh, and 
24 
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after, iaforming him of your intention to go on a journey, request 
him to give you a single hair out of his holy beard, so that it may 
be preserved as a charm against the dangers of the road/^ 

This was done, and the hair was brought to Jdmy, but the circum- 
stance got wind, and the doors of the Slieikh were thronged by 
person of all classes, anxious to possess a single hair of this beard of 
miraculous properties. The Sheikh good naturedly complied, but 
in a few days he was left without a single hair on his chin ; and 
now, far from looking a venerable man, he cut a very soriy figure. 
So the people soon lost faith in him, and began to see certain 
defects which they had not remarked in him so long. Accordingly 
he was driven out, and Jamy was recalled and re-instated in his 
former place. 


38. A pex’son from Hajdz had come to Shiraz. On the eve of 
the first day of the month of Ramaziln (the month of fasting) he 
saw the new moon which ushers in every month. The sight of it 
aggravated our sage, who said angrily to the moon,-— Hast thou 
come back to torment and annoy mankind by obliging them to keep 
fasts ? May God kill me, if I do not avoid thy malign influence by 
departing immediately from this city ! 


39. A man, who was remarkable for his stupidity, once purchased 
an antelope for eleven direms. Ho was taking the animal home, 
when he encountered on the road an acquaintance, who asked him- 
how many dircins he had given for the animal. The fool outstretched 
his palms, and drew out his tongue, to indicate eleven. But as he 
had lost hold of the antelope during this pantomine, the animal 
escaped. 


40. It is mentioned of tlie prophet Mahomed that a man came 
to him and requested him to give him an animal to ^de on ; 
"for,” said he, " my legs are .weak and I am unable to walk much.” 
The prophet replied that he would give him the offspringof a camel. 
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“ 0 Apostle of God ! ” said the man, “how can the young one of a 
camel hear theload of a big manlike me ? Give me one of the camels 
that I see before me." “ And is not each of these, the' offspring of 
a camel ? ” asked the prophet with a smile. 


41. A wag named N^aeem^n, once saw an Arab hawking 
honey in the streets. As he knew well that a certain Sheikh 
of' his acquaintance was fond of honey, he brought the man 
to the house of the Sheikh, and knocked at the door. The 
door was opened by some of the servants, who were told by 
him to take tho honey and carry it to their master. The servants 
thinking that N^aeeman had brought the honey as a present, 
did as they were bid. In the meantime, the wag after telling 
the Arab that he would be paid by tho people of the house, 
went away. 

Tho Arab, (ifter waiting for a long time and not seeing anyone 
coming back to pay him the money, cried out : 0 people of the 

house ! if you do not approve of my honey, return it to me; and, if 
you have koj^t it, pay me the value of it.” 

When the Sheikh was informed of this, he guessed N^aeemiin had 
played him a tricky and ordered the money to be paid to the Arab. 
On meeting N’aeeman on another occasion, the Sheikh asked him 
what led him to act in the manner he did, N'aeemdn replied, 
'' O venerable Sheikh I I knew you were fond of honey, and so, 
1 simply brought it to you — almg with the Arab ! ” 


42. A man sent for a porter and said to him, Take this box, 
full of bottles, to my house, and for wages I shall give you three 
valuable bits of advice. ” The porter agreed to the terms. When 
about a third of the way was passed,, the porter asked the man to 
fulfil^ a part of his contract by giving him tho first bit of advice. 
<*If any one tolls thee, ” replied ^e man, ^*^that an ejnpty stomach 
is better than a full one, do not believe him.” 
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When another third of the way was passed^ the porter asked him 
for the second bit of advice. If any one tells thee,” said the 
m^, that trudging on foot is better than riding on horseback, 
do not believe him.” 

When the house was reached, the porter asked him for the third 
bit of advice. ‘^If any one tells thee,” said the man, ‘^that there 
is in the city a cheaper porter and a greater blockhead than thou, 
do not believe him.” 

The porter then threw the box on the ground, so that all the 
bottles got broken; and, turning to his employer, said he, imitating 
his style, ^*If any one tells thee that even a single bottle out of this 
lot has remained whole, do not believe him.” 

And with these words he left. 


♦43. A person had a dog, of whom he was very fond. When the 
dog died, his master had him secretly buried in the cemetery of the 
Mahomadans. This circumstance came to the ears of the K^zi, who 
sent for the man, and reprimanded him severely for his irreligious 
act, threatening to burn him alive, l^lie man said, VI have a few 
words to say to you in private. After you have once heard me, I shall 
willingly submit to any punishment that you may deem fit to inflict 
on me.” The Kazi accordingly took him to his private chamber. 

The man then said, O Kazi ! when my dog was on his death-bed, 
I asked him whether he wanted to make a will and to leave a 
legacy to anyone. He replied, * In return for my long and faithful 
service to you, I only ask that you should, after my death, take to 
the Kd/ii, and present to him, a very fat sheep from our flock, so 
that he may offer up prayers for my soul.^ ” 

The Kazi, on hearing of this legacy, said,‘^ May God forgive him ! 
Let me know by and bye what was the illness of which he died ; in 
the meantime get up and. execute his will. May God give thee a 
good return, and may He have mercy upon the soul of the 
deceased. ” 

KatebcKiif, a Fionoh wife of the 13tli oeutupy, has a similar story, whereia a priest 
who buries his ass in the churohyilrd is called ib'aopoant by the bishop. 
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44 . Two men came to a Kazi for judgment on a suit. One of 
them had sent beforehand some quantity of oil to the house of the 
K&zi, while the other had sent a sheep. TheKSzi was aware of the 
former present, but not of the latter. So he gave his judgment in 
favour of the sender of the oil. The other party wanted to inform 
the K&zi of the present that he had sent, and bit upon the following 
mode. He said to the K&zi : Tour honour, the people of your 

house have come to inform you that the sheep has spilled the oil/^ 
The Kazi now knew that he had brought a sheep, so turning to 
him he said, Let me see ; repeat your plea ; I did not attend to 
you properly — my thoughts were elsewhere.” When the man for 
the second time urged his claim, the Kuzi gave decision in Ida 
favour. 


45. One day Ali saw iu a mosque an Arab, who seemed to be in 
a great hurry to get over his prayers, and who showed great haste 
in his prostrations and genuflexions. Ali becoming angry, raised 
his whip to strike him, on perceiving which, the man began reciting 
his prayers over again with a slower accent and with the proper 
prostrations. When lie ended, Ali asked him whether the first 
prayer was the better one or the last. *^The first was the better, 
replied the Arab, for that I ofEered from fear of God, and the 
second one from fear of 


46 . Two fools were companions in a journey. One of them 
said to the other: “ Come lot us amuse ourselves hj wishing for some- 
thing and building castles in the air. Now, what do you wish to 
have V* 

I wish to have some sheep, so that I might make use of their 
flesh for eating, and their wool for clothing.” 

In that case, I wish to have a pack of wolves who may devour 
the whole of your flock of sheep.” 

The one who had the first wish hereupon abused the other, and 
said ; Fie upon thee ! is this the way thou performest the duties 
of a companion ?” 
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In shortj words led to blows, and while they were engaged in 
belabouring each other, there arrived on the scene a man with an 
ass loaded with two leather-bags of honey . 

On seeing him, the two ceased fighting, and decided to lay their 
case before him, to see who was in the right and who in the wrong. 
Accordingly each of the combatants laid his case before the new 
comer, who, when he had hoard both the parties, placed his leather 
bags on the ground, and tearing them open, so that the honey began 
to flow out freely, exclaimed, “ May my belly bo torn like these 
bags, and may my blood flow like this honey, if you are not a 
couple of fools ! 

47. Ali had a brother named Akeil, who had gone over to the 
side of Moawiyeh, the enemy of Ali. One day Moawiyeh said to 
Akiel, ** Tour brother Ali has discarded you, and I have taken you 
under my protection. Well, I shall be best pleased with you when 
you publicly curse him/^ Very welV^ said Akeil, come and 
listen to what I shall say.’’ He then mounted the pulpit and said 
to the people : “ 0 yo people ! I have been commanded by 
Moawiyeh bin Abu SuEyan to curse my brother Ali bin Abu 
TiSleb : May God curse him.^’ He then came down 
from the pulpit. But Moawiyeh was not satisfied. I am in doubt,’ ’ 
said he, whether you have fulfilled your promise, for the curse 
might as well apply to me as to him,” 


48. One day Ibn-e- Jouzi was on the pulpit, delivering a sermon. 
His audience, consisting of both Shiahs and Sunnis, wanted to know 
which sect the preacher belonged to. They therefore put to him 
this question — Whom do you consider to be the noblest of men, 
ne^it to the Prophet?’’ He replied, Ai-} ” which may 

mean either ‘^He whose daughter is in his house,” thereby alluding 
to Abuhelcr whose daughter was married to Mahomed ; or it may 
mean, He in whose house is his daughter,” thereby alluding to All, 
who was the husband of the Prophet's daughter. The people were 
stiU left in doubt : the Sunnis thought he meant Abubekr, and the 
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Shiahs thought he meant Ali. So he was again asked — How many 
persons do you regard as the true successors of the Prophet p’* 
Ibn-e-Jouzi replied, Four>i fouryfourP But the people were unable 
to understand whether he meant four successors only, whom the 
Sunnis recognized, or twelve successors, as the Shiahs believed. 


49 . Some friends of a miser asked him on an occasion when they 
had paid him a visit : “ How should we know that j'ou arc tired of 
our company and you want us to depart Nothing more simple,’^ 
said the miser; “ whenever I tell my servant to bring mo my 
dinner, you may know that you have overstayed your time : you 
know my habits — that I do not offer food to any one/* 


50 . An author relates that when he was in the city of Koofah ho 
saw a person wrangling with his neighbour and abusing him. '' I 
asked him,’* says he, the cause of the quarrel, and ho replied, ‘A 
friend of mine had come to sec me, and, in order to treat him hospi- 
tably, I had sent for a cooked sheep’s-head. After wo had eaten 
together, I left the bones outside my door, so that the people may 
know I am one of those who can afford to eat good food, and I may 
thereby be honoured in the sight of men. But this rascally neighbour 
of mine has removed the bones to his own door, so that the people may 
imagine it was he who lived so sumptuously.’ ” 


51 , Caliph Haroon had a discussion with his Wazier as to which 
was more delicious — ‘ faloodah,’ or, the confection of almonds. It 
Avas decided that Kazi Abu Usuf should bo called upon to pronounce 
lus judgment on the disputed point. 

The Kazi came, and, after hearing both sides, remarked: It is 

not proper to deliver a j udgmont in the absence of the things con- 
tended for. Have the two dishes brought before mo.” Accordingly 
the two dishes were brought before* the Kazi, who partook of each 
and ate till he was satisfied. Hdroon then said to him : Now decide 
which is the better dish.*’ Abu IJsuf smiled, and, stfoking his belly 



replied; 0, Commander of the Faithful! both the ^ f aloodah - and 
the confection of almonds are now lying peacefully together inside 
my stomach. Then, where is the necessity of my causing a rd;p$|^ 
between the two, by giving a decision in favour of any of them !*' 
IKrooii laughed and g{iv(‘ tlie Kazi a thousand Ashrafees. 


53. A miser was asked whether he could give any example' of 
^ pleasure after pain.’ said he, “ for instance, if a guest 

were to come to my liousc and I were to liave to offer him food — 
that would be ^ pain.’ But if the guest were to reply he could not 
partake of the food owijig to his having observed a fast — that would 
be ^pleasure after pain.” 


53. A person said 1o his friend : Come with me to my house, and 
partake with me of my bread and salt.” The friend, knowing that 
bread and salt ’ was a colloquial term for substantial food, went with 
him. The master of the house laid befoie him merely some pieces 
of bread and some grains of salt, which the guest was obliged to eat, 
albeit, with a very wiy face. At this juncture a beggar came to 
the door and began asking for something. The master of the house 
told him to go away, saying’ there was nothing in the house. But 
the beggar was importunate ; so the master threatened to belabour 
him with a stick if he did not go away. Here the guest interposed, 
saying to the beggar, ^‘Go, my friend, go I The master of this 
house is a man of his word ; whatever lie says he does — as I have 
found to my cost to-day 


64 . A Caliph went ahunting, and in the ardour of the chase lie 
became separated from his followers. He arrived at the tent of an 
Arjib, and, dismounting fi’om his horse, asked for food. The Arab 
took him into the tent, and laid before him a piece of oaten bread 
and a quantity of milk. The Caliph, after doing justice to the repast, 
said to the Arab, Brother, do you know who I am ? Ifo.^^ Well 
then, know that'l am one of the confidential servants of the Caliph.” 



♦The Caliph then asked for some wine, whicli was given him. After 
taking a cup or two, he again said: Brother, do you know who I 
am? lam the Caliph.” He then asked for more wine, but the 
Arab refused to give it to him, saying, Friend, I am afraid that if 
I give thee more wine, thou wilt now claim to be a prophet.” The 
Caliph laughed heartily at this reply. At this juncture some of his 
followers arrived at the tent, and recognizing the Caliph, made him 
obeisance, on observing which, the Arab was overwhelmed with 
confusion at the recollection of his impel tin ent reply to the Caliph ; 
but the latter reassured him, and gave him costly presents. 

55. A desert- Arab, named Moosa, stole a purse, and then came to 
a mosque to ofler up the usual prayers. The ‘Pesh-nimhz ' was at 
that time uttering this verse of the Koran — What is there in 
thy hand, 0 Moosa?” which, when the Arab heard, he exclaimed : 
^ I swear by God that thou art a conjurer” ; and flinging away from 
him the purse, lie immediately left the mosque. 


58. A foolish Muezzin was seen running with all his might, imme- 
diately after uttering his morning call, of summoning the Faithful to 
prayers. He was asked where he was going in such haste. He replied, 
^ I am going to see how far the sound of my voice reaches ! ” 


57. One day when Nowsherwan was taking his dinner, a slave, 
in bringing a dish, spilled some gravy on the royal dress. Now- 
sherwan turned towards the slave with a dark frown, whereupon the 
slave emptied the whole dish on the robe of the king. After the 
first moment of surprise and anger, Nowsherwan asked the slave 
what he meant by such conduct. The slave rei^lied, ‘^0 king ! from 
your eyes I could see that you intended to put me to death. I was 
s-fraid that the people would accuse you of injustice, saying, that for 
the offence of merely spilling a drop of gravy on your dress you 
killeda vian, I, therefore, committed a greater offence, so that (since 
I am to die in any case), people may not call you cruel o\’ unjust.” 

Nowsherwan smiled and forgave the slave 



58. An author relates, that in a certain city he paid a visit to# 
the cemetery, and saw there a tombstone, on which were engraved 
the following lines : — 

‘'I am the son of that man who had air under his commands He 
could imprison it or let it loose whenever he likedJ^ 

This led him to imagine that the father of the man buried must 
have been some great magician. But on turning to depart he saw 
another tombstone exactly opposite the former one, and bearing this 
inscr^tion: *^Let no one he deceived by the boast of the man 
buried opposite, for his father was a mere blacksmith, who could 
confine the air in his bellows, or let it hose therefrom.*^ 

The author here adds, went away very much astonished to find 
that there are men who pursue each other with their hatred, even 
after death. 


59. A person claimed to be a prophet. He was asked by some 
persons to give some sign of prophotship. He said, Let every 
one of you think upon something, and I sliall bo able to tell you 
your thoughts.” They said, “we have each thought of something. 
Now tell us our thoughts.” He replied, Well, all of you are 
thinking that I am a fool, and that I am telling you a falsehood.” 
They acknowledged that for once he was right in his conjecture. 


60. A person said to Mazeed, Whenever you see yourself 
attacked by a dog, recite such and such verses from the Koran, and 
the animal will not be able to harm you.” I had better keep a 
stick with me,” replied he, ^^for, you know, all dogs do not read 
the Koran.” 


61. A grammarian, while crossing a river in a boat, asked the 
boatsman whether he had ever studied Syntax. The latter^ replied 
that he had not. ^'Then, one-half of your life has been simply 
wasted.” 
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^It happened that a violent storm arose, and the boat began to 
dance upon the waves. It was now the boatman’s turn to ask t 
Have you ever learnt to swim V' " No/^ replied he grammarian. 
Then,” retorted the boatman, “ the whole of your life will now 
be simply thrown away.” 


62. Caliph H4roon once asked his buflPoon Behlool whether he 
would like to be a Caliph. ^‘No/^ replied Behlool. Why not ? 
asked Haroon. Because/’ replied Behlool, have seen the 
funeral of three caliphs, but you have not seen the funeral of a single 
Behlool.” 


63. A Hamadani was seen wandering about in a desert, as if in 
quest of something. He was asked what he was in search of. He 
replied, I had buried my treasure somewhere here, but now I 
cannot find it.” 

** Did you not place some mark near the place ? ” 

Oh, I thought there was no need for it, as I had observed 
a peculiar shaped cloud exactly over the place. Bub, unfortunately, 
I cannot see the cloud now.” 


64. A boy saw his own image while looking into a well. He 
immediately ran to his mother and said, Mother, come with me : 
there is a thief in the well.” The mother came to the well, and look- 
ing into it observed, By God I thou art right: and look, there is 
an old hag^ too, with him. 


65. A person seeing for the first time a veiy high tower, ex- 
pressed his wonder, saying, How tall the men must have been who 
constructed such a lofty tower!” Another wise man who was with 
him, hereupon observed, Oh no I no one could have been so tall, 
as that. I am sure this tower must have been built up lon^hwise on 
the ground, and then set up erect in its present position ! ” 
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66. A courtier once said to a king, I have seen no one so lazy 
lis you are/^ 

How so? asked the king. Because/^ said he, you 
could very easily have given utterance to an order to give me, sayi 
a hundred thousand direms j but you have been too lazy to give so 
much trouble to your tongue/^ 

The king smiled, and ordered something to be given to him. 


67. A witty poet once praised an Ameer. The Ameer ordered 
that the poet should be given, as a reward, the pack saddle of an ass. 
The poet returned thanks, and placing the saddle on his shoulders, 
came out of the hall. He was asked by his friends what reward 
he had obtained by praising the Ameer. He replied, I praised 
him with the best of my verses, and he rewarded me with the best of 
his dresses. 


68. Abu Hareth used to ride on a miserable nag. He was 
once asked, Have you, while riding on such a sorry animal, ever 
out-distanced your companions?’* Yes, ” said he, was once 
going with a caravan, when, coming to a place where the passage 
was blocked up, we had all to turn back; and I being the last 
man, now rodo foremost, for some time.*' 


69. Khosm Perwiz once ordered 8,000 direms to be paid to a 
'fisherman, as a reward for bringing to him a very large fish. 
When the fisherman rose to depart, one of the direms fell from his 
hand and rolled on the ground ; and so he stooped to pick it up. 
Sheereen, who was with the king, whispered to him, ^‘Look at the 
meanness of the fellow, ho does not let go even a single direm.” 
Khosru accordingly recalled the fisherman, and said to him, Were 
not those 8,000 direms sufficient for you, that you stooped low to 
pick up even a single direm, that had rolled away from your hands f ” 
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« The reward of your Majesty has made me rich/- replied the fisher- 
man, “ but I was afraid that if the coin remained on the ground, 
the auspicious name of your Majesty, on the coin, might get trampled 
upon.” 

Khosru was surprised at this ready wit, and ordered that 4,000 
direms more should be given to the fisherman. 


70. On the day of the ^ Eid of Sacrifice,’ a desert- Arab sacri- 
ficed a camel ; and he boasted of his sacrifice wherever he went. On 
being remonstrated with for showing so much conceit, he replied, 
SxMian Allah \ God sacrificied but a single goat, that He sub- 
stituted for Ishmael whom Abraham was going to sacrifice. And 
this sacrifice of the goat has been mentioned several times in the^ 
Koran. Should I not, therefore, mention as many times, a greater 
sacrifice that I have made — the sacrifice of a camol ? ” 


71. A person claimed to-be a prophet. The Oaliph sent for him, 
and asked him whether he could perform any miracles. ^^Tes,*' 
said he, ‘‘if you demand anything from me, I can give it to you. ” 

“ Well, then, give me a melon, though this is not the season for 
it,” said the Oaliph. 

“ Give me three days’ grace, ” said the man. 

“ No ! No ! Not even an hour, ” said the Caliph. 

‘•It is very strange,” said the would-be-propliet, “that when 
God Himself, with all His omnipotence, does not make the melon 
within three month^f you don’t give me time for even three days ! ” 

Tho Caliph laughed and let him go. 


72. A farmer came to the governor of the province, and said. 
The produce of my farm is merely ten naunds, but your subordi- 
nates have estimated it at one hundred maunds, ^r revenue 
purposes.” The governor became angry and said, “ Are you not 
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ashamed, with ten maunds of beard on your face, to tell me such 
lies ? Can any one put down a hundred maunds for a produce that is 
only ten maunds V* 

The farmer replied, Since you yourself do not scruple to estimate 
my beard at ten maunds^ when it hardly weighs five mishaUf I 
cannot now find fault with your subordinates.'^ 

The governor laughed and said, ^^Get thee gone! I will have 
thy estimate accepted as the right one.'* 


73. Abu Ayoob, the theologian, was once asked, one 
may have occasion to pray in a desert, and if he do not know 
the Cardinal points, in what direction should he turn his face ? " 
^'Towards his baggage,^^ was the reply, ^^so that it may not 
be stolen,'* 


74. A poet wrote a very wretched ode, and read it to the 
celebrated poet Jdmy. He then conceitedly added, want to 
have it hung up on the gates of the city, so that it may become 
known to all,'* ^'Ay," said Jamy, ^M^nt how will the people 
know the poem is yours, unless you too are hung up there 
along with it ? " 


75. A philosopher tried to enter into conversation with a hand- 
some youth, but the reply of the latter were given in a rude and surly 
tone. Humph I" said the philosopher to himself, ‘*here is a 
vessel of gold full of vinegar,** 


76. A person was exceedingly ugly. Once he was asked how 
he could bear to live, having such an ugly face. He replied, 
Why should I not find pleasure in my existence ? I neyer have 
occasion to see my own face : the annoyance of it is to others 
who see it 1 
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77. At) ugly inan fell ill, and sent for a doctor. The doctor, on' 
examining him, said, “If yon can manago to vomit, you ■will'soon 
be well.” The man replied, “ I cannot do it, though I have been 
trying to, so long.” A wag,,who was present, exclaimed, “ If you 
but see your face in the mirror, it will immediately turn your 
stomach.” 


78.* All old lion was hungry. Going about in quest of some 
prey, he came upon a strong-bodied mule. “ It will not be easy/^ 
thought the lion, to overcome the mule with force : I had bettor 
use some strategom/^ Accordingly he approached the mule, and 
by way of optMiing the conversation asked, Brother, what is 
your age?” "J'ho mule replied, do not know. But my late 
revered father used to say, that the date of my birth was written 
on the hoofs of my hind legs. You may read it if you like.^' 
When the lion approached the heels, in order to be able to read, 
the mule made such a good use of his liind legs, that there was 
not a whole bone left in the body of the lion. 


79. Two friends were sitting together, taking their dinner, under 
a tree. Tliey had before them three fried fishes, one small and the 
other two largo. The friends saw a third person approaching, 
whereupon they concealed the two large fishes in a pot, and on the 
stranger's nearer approach, invited him to join them in the dinner, 
which the stranger agreed to. 

As the stranger had got a glimpse of the larger fishes, he after 
partaking of two or three morsels, asked his hosts whether they knew 
all the particulars of the story of Jonas who was swallowed by a 
whale. They replied that they did not. Allow me, then, to ques- 
tion this fish,” said he and bringing his ears very near the fish, he 
remained in a listening attitude for a while, and then said, This 
fish says, ^ I am not so very well acquainted with the details. You 
must question the two larger fishes that are lying inside the pot.^” 
The men laughed, and brought forth the other two fishes also. 

La Fontaine’s fable of the wolf and the horse is similar to this. 
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80. A king was very fatj so much so, that the slightest exercise 
fatigued him. He summoned together the best doctors in the 
country, and asked them to cure him of his fatness. Every one of 
the doctoz’s tried his skill, but it was of no avail. One day a wise 
man came to the Court of the King, and said : I have heard that 
your Majesty is trying to get lean. I am a physician and also an 
astrologer. If you give me permission, I shall take your case in 
hand. But as the treatment will last a long time, I shall first 
try to learn to-night from the aspect of the stars whether your 
life is sufficiently long for the eftects of my treatment to show 
themselves.^* nie permission was given. 

Next morning the man again came to the King, and said with a 
sorrowful face : The stars inform me that only one month is left 
of your Majesty^s life on this earth ; and as the time is too short for 
ray treatment to be effective, I must be excused from taking your 
case in hand. Meanwhile, if you have any doubt as to the truth of 
my words, keep me confined, and give instructions to your men to 
liberate me after one month, if my prognostication is true.^’ 

The King kept him confined. . But the dread of approaching 
death made the King voiy soi’rowfiil. He gave up all pleasui’es, 
and day by day his fatness decreased as his grief and anxiety 
increased. 

After 28 days had elapsed, he sent for the astrologer and said to 
him : Only two days are now wanting to the period assigned by 

you. Now, what say you The man replied : How can I foretell 
the future, your Majesty? 1 do not know the period of my own 
existence, how can I then predict the death of others ? I knew your 
Majesty wanted to be lean, and I knew also that nothing makes a man 
lean so much as sorrow and anxiety. My foretelling your death 
was but a ruse to bring about the desired end. I ask your Majesty 
whether now you are not quite as lean as you desired to be, and 
whether your health has notimpi’oved all I'ound.^* 

The King, on learning that, after all, he was not to die sOc soon, 
became very joyful, applauded the man for his ingenuity,, and gave 
him a veiT handsome reward. 
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81 * The poet AbuDalnmeh wrote a panegyric ode of the Oaliph, 
and read it before him. The Caliph asked him what reward he 
would like to have in return. ^^Give me a hound/^ said Aba 
Dalameh. A hound ? why, that is nothing ! Ask something else/' 
said the Caliph. Sire, I should like to have the hound first,^^ 
was the reply. 

A hound was accordingly ordered to be given to him. Aba 
Dalameh then said : A hound would be useless for hunting pur- 

poses without a horse : I cannot follow the chase on foot.'^ 

The Caliph gave him a horse. 

Many thanks, Sire, for the horse,'* said Abu Dalameh, but I 
have no one to attend to the animal.*’ 

The Caliph ordered that a slave should bo given to the poet. 

The latter then added : When I return from the chase, I should 
like to have some one who can cook for me the game ln*ought/^ 

The Caliph gave him a female slave. 

^n3ut, Sire, where shall I lodge all your presents?** demanded tho 
poet. • 

The Caliph ordered that a good capacious house should be pur- 
chased for the poet and be given to him. 

Now, Sire, I have but one difficulty left, and that is — how to feed 
all these people,** said the poet. 

‘The Caliph ordered that an acre of laud overgrown w^itli date trees 
should bo given to him. 

The poet then kissed the hand of the Caliph and wont out. 

A woman came to Kais-biii'Saad and said : ‘'I have to com- 
plain to you of the circumstance that there are no mice in my house. 
Kais smiled and said : I understand; this complaint means that 
you liavG generally very little food in your house.** Me tjion sent to 
her house some quanfcifcy of bread, meat and butter. 

25 
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83 . A person asked his slave, What day of the w^ek was it 
when we offered the prayers of Jumaa in the Mosque of Baghdad 

The Bla\re, after racking his brains for a great length of time, said, 
It must have been Tuesday ! 

[The prayers of Jumna are offered only on Fridays.] 


84 . Can you tell me, Sir,’* said one man to another in a street, 
^'how many days have elapsed since the new moon Oh, I am 

not of this city ; I am a stranger here, so I am unable to give you 
the information.” 


85. A person purchased some quantity of flour from the bazar, 
and in order to have it taken home, he called for a porter, and placed 
the bag of flour on his shoulders. 

The porter, on finding an opportunity, when his employer's atten- 
tion was turned elsewhere, ran away Avitli the flour and disappeared. 

After some days the owner of the flour unexpectedly came across 
the same porter, but instead of giving him in charge for the ^theft^ 
himself ran away from him, 

A friend of his asked him the reason for such conduct, and said [ 

Why did you not demand back from him your property?” Ho 
replied, I was afraid he would demand from me his porterage.” 


86. An astrologer was sentenced to be hung on the gallows. 
He was asked whether he luid foreseen this fate. He replied. 
The stars informed me that I was to be in an exalted position at 
the time of death ; but I did not know that the exalted position was - 
due to the height of the gallows.*^ 


87 . The philosophers have said, that whenever any perspn comes 
orth from ^is house in the morning, and says, That which is nearer 
unto God is better,” or words to that efiect, — you may know for 
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certain that there has been some festivity in the house of his neigh- 
bour, to which he was not invited. 

And when you see a group of persons issuing from the Court of the 
Kazi and saying to one another, *^We testified to what we had 
actually seen and heard, — know for certain that they have just been 
giving some false testimony, which the Kazi has not accepted. 

And when you hear a bridegroom say on the morning after his 
marriage that continence and piety arc preferable to all things, it 
is a sure sign that he has discovered* his bride to be very ugly. 

And when you see a person coming out of the house of the ruler 
of the province, and saying, ‘^The hand of God is far mightier 
4han that of any one else /^ — yon may infer that ho has just been 
bastinadoed. 


88 . A person said to a youth, I want to marry such and sucli 
a girP’ Don’t do it/’ said the youth, ‘^for Ihavo seen a man kissing 
her.” So the would-be husband gave up the marriage. After a time 
he saw her married. to the very youth who had dissuaded him from 
marrying her. So he went to the youth and asked, How is that 
you married the very girl whom you wanted to prevent me from 
marrying?” Oh!” said the youth, knew the man whom I saw 
kissing her; ho was her hither/’ 


89 . A person was accused of heresy and brought before Haroon- 
al-Easheed, who asked him, ^Hs it true what the people say of you 

He replied : How can the people know of my belief or unbelief ? 
The fact is, 1 am regular in the performance of the daily prayers, 
t»nd in keeping fasts according to the dictates of religion.” 

Haroon said, If you do not acknowledge your heresy, I shall have 
you flogged to make you confess it/’ 


* Among the Persians, the bridegroom is never allowed to see tli« face of his 
bride, till after he is married. 
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The man replied, ^'0 Caliph ! your cousin used to flog persons 
in order *to make them acknowledge the truth of Islam, and do" 
yon intend flogging me to make me confess to heresy? 

The Caliph felt ashamed^ and let him go. 


90. In an assembly in the house of an Ameer, while all the 
others took part in the conversation, an Arab kept silent. The 
Ameer said to him : Why have you been silent?’’ 

He replied, A man’s income (i.e., of wisdom) is through his ears, 
while whatever passes though the lips goes to enrich others.” You 
have spoken, and well spoken,” said the Ameer. 


91. A poet recited in the presence of Hashslidm-bin-Abdulmalek 
a poem in his praise. Hashsham said to him : Our Prophet has 
forbidden us to praise any one to his face.” The poet artfully replied, 
have not ‘iimised> you. I have simply enumerated the good quali- 
ties God has blessed you with, so that you might be thankful.” 
Hashsham said, These words of thine are better than thy poem,” 
an d gave him a suitable reward. 


92. I will not tell a single lie even for a thousand direms,” a 
man was observing to a company. 

Except this one that you have uttered without getting for it a 
single direm,” retorted a bystander. 


93. One day Behlool, the Court fool of Haroon-al-Rasheed, came 
* to Haroon’s palace, and seeing no one in the audience chamber, went 
and seated himself on the vacant throne. 

When the slaves of Haroon came there, they at once pulled him 
down from the throne, and began to belabour him. The cries of 
Behlool brought Haroon to the scene, on seeing whom the slaves 
let go their chold of Behlool. Why, what is the matter ? ” asked 
Haroon. Belilcol replied, simply sat on yonr throne, and youi 
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slaves have beaten ine for ^*Well, don^t cry/’ said Haroon; 
*‘^1 shall punish my slaves for treating you thus/’ 

- Oh, it is not the pain of the blows that makes me cry: I am 
crying for your sake/’ said Behlool. 

^* How can that be ?” inquired the Caliph. 

Behlool replied : I suffered so much for sitting on the throne 

for a mere quarter of an hour, how much must you be suffering who 
are doomed to sit on it for your life time! For I doubt not you 
receive a smilar treatment at the hands of your slaves every 
morning.” 

94. A thief entered the house of a poor man » a i’akeer. But there 
was nothing in the house except a cooking pot, and a blanket with 
which the Fakeer had covered himself. So he took tlie pot and 
went out. The Fakeer, who was awake, immediately got up 
and followed. The tliief, in crossing a street, turned to look behind 
him ; and seeing the E’akeer following leisurely, said ; 0 Fakeer ! 

where are you going ?” I am merely shifting my quarters,” 
replied the E’akeer, and I have to thank you for offering your 
services as a porter for carrying my pot, while I carry my blanket.” 
The thief laughed, and made off, leaving the pot on the ground. 


95. A thief entered a house, and saw a youth sleeping on the 
ground. He spread his scarf, that lie had brought with him to tie 
up the stolen things, and then went to ransack the house. 

In the meantime, the youth, who was awake, with a roll of his 
body lay himself down on the scarf, that was spread near where he 
was lying. 

When the thief returned without finding anything worth stealing, 
and saw the youth, who was a strong well-built man, lying on his 
scarf, he deemed it prudent to beat a retreat, leaving his property 
behind* him. Ashe was passing out, the youth said, ^^0 thief! 
please shut the door behind you, so that no one else may enter.” 
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^‘No ! by my soul, no replied tlie thief, will not shut the 
door ; for some one may bring you a blanket in the same manner 
that I brought you a bed-sheet.*’ 


96. A person was holding ten eggs in the folds of his skirt. 
He met a fool, whom, for the sake of a joke, he said “If you can tell 
me what I hold in my skirt, one of the eggs is yours ; and if you 
can tell me how many there are, all the ten are yours.*^ The fool 
replied: “ 0 brother, I am not an angel so as to be able to know, 
hidden things. At least give me some hint so that I may be able 
to guess rightly.” The man replied, “ there are certain yellow 
things inside of white things.” “ I know, I know,” replied the 
fool, “you have got some carrots in the midst of radishes !” 

The above story was once related in an assembly, and was greeted 
with roars of laughter. After the laughter had subsided, a 
Khorasani noble, who was present, asked with a perplexed look : 
“But what was there in the skirt after all V* This query was afresli 
source of laughter to the men present, and those who could not 
previously believe the story to' be true, believed it now. 


97. One night the foot of a blind man slipped, and he fell down 
near the door of a house. He cried out, “ O ye people of the house ! 
bring a light, so that I, a poor blind man, may be able to go in 
safety,” A person said to him, “ If thou art blind, of what use 
is a light to thee ? ” He replied, “ I want a light, so that he who 
brings it may help me to rise, and may not himself stumble in the 
dark.” 


98. A group of persons were praying together in a mosque. 
One of them uttered some word which did not form a part of the* 
prayer, whereupon the man next him reproached him saying, 
“ Thou hast spoken in the midst of thy prayers, so thy prayers are 
cancelled. Thou wilt have to begin again.” The third man 
laughed and said, ^‘ The prayers of both of you are cancelled.*^ 
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Tlie fourth man said : All three of* you have spoken and your 
prayers will have to be recited again.” Thank God^* ! exclaimed 
the fifth man, that I have not spoken a single word/^ 

99. A fool found a mirror lying in the middle of the road. He 
picked it up, and on seeing his own image reflected in it, again 
left it on the ground, saying I beg your pardon. Sir, I knew not 
that this thing belonged to you.” 

100. A constable, on his midnight round, found a drunken man * 
lying in the gutter. He caught hold of his sleeve and said to him, 

Come, get up ; let us be going.” The drunken man asked, Where 
fihall we be going, bi’other?” To the lock-up,” replied the 
constable. Then, for God^s sake let go my sleeve, for had I been 
able to walk, I should have gone home instead of lying here.” 


101. A villager came to a city. After wandering about in the 
streets, staring hard at every object ho saw, in order that on his 
return home he may be able to narrate before an admiring audience 
the wonders he had seen, he entered a mosque. He heard the 
preacher speaking of the powers of the Almighty who can turn an 
atom into a sun a piece of stone into a ruby, and a Durweish into 
a Sultan. The villager on hearing these words said td himself t 

Thank God ! I can now see my way to earn a livelihood without 
going under the obligation of any one, I shall pray to God, and 
ask him to give me one thousand dinars quickly.” 

So, the next morning he again came to the mosque, and spread- 
ing the skirts of his robe on the ground, said, 0 God, send me 
1,000 dinars, for my family need it very much.’^ He waited the 
whole day with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, but the poor fellow 
did not see anything except some quantity of dust, which fell now 
and then from the crevices of the ceiling and made him jump up in 
the hope that it was gold. His patience being exausted by evening 
time, he said, 0 God, I know well now, I have no* need of 1,000 
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dipars^ which are in excess -of my requirements. I want only 500 
dinars, out of which a hundred will be required for my marriage, a 
hundred for purchasing a house, a hundred for furnishing it and 
laying in stock the necessary provisions, and two hundred for my 
trading capital.^^ 

With these Avords he again drew upon his patience, and waited till 
the morning, but not finding himself in any way nearer to the 
object of his desire, he said with a forced smile, 0 God, I now 
understand that the objection on thy part is to the sum of two 
hundred dinars mentioned last, for which I have not much real need* 
’Well then, give me the remaining 800 dinars, without which I can- 
not do.^^ And with these words, he again held up his skirts to- 
reoeive the expected treasure. 

It happened that at this time a sparrow passed over his liead> 
and in its flight di’opped its excrement in his skirt. The man in his 
stupidity attributed this to a practical joke on the part of God, and 
said laughing, 0 God, is this a time for jesting and joking 

In short the fellow waited in the mosque for full two da}^s in 
expectation of the treasure, but on the third day, owing to hunger 
and weariness, he became tired of the job, and said angrily: ‘^0 God^ 
if thou send now even 1,000 dinars, I swear by the souls of my 
father and mother that 1 will not hold it in higher estimation than 
a mere clod of earth.” Saying these words he rose, and prepared 
to go out, but nevertheless he now and then glanced towards the 
ceiling in the hope that it may perhaps be rent asunder and a shower 
of gold fall therefrom. 

It happened that just as he was slowly and reluctantly moving 
away, the shock of an earthquake laid him prostrate on the ground. 
As he had never before experienced the shock of an earthquake,, 
nor heard of its name, the villager was at first terrified. But 
presently taking courage, he said, looking behind him, 0 God ! 

I am of my own accord going away from this place. There vvas no 
need of kicking me out I” 
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102. A tliief went into a garden, and plucking the fruits from 
the branches, filled his skirts with them. At this time the owner 
of the garden suddenly came there, and catching hold of the thief 
said, ** Why hast thou come here uninvited 

I have not come here of my own accord/’ replied the thief;, 
but a strong hurricane got hold of me and has brought me here^ 
much against my will.” ‘'And why did you pluck the- fruits?” 
asked the gardener. "Oh, that too was the work of the hurricane/** 
replied the thief. " Granted,” said the gardener, " that the wind 
brought you here and threw down the fniit from the branches ; but 
how did the fruit come into your skirt ? and who tied the skii't to 
your waist ?” The thief smiled, and replied, Friend, I swear by 
thy dear soul that this is what puzzles me too ! ” 


103. A man flushed with wine was standing in the Bazfir at 
midnight, leaning on a post for support, as the world seemed to 
spin round him. An acquaintance of his, seeing him there, asked,. 

Why do you not go home ?” He replied, '' Friend, do you not see- 
that the houses are all moving round and round, and passing near 
me ? I am waiting for my house to appear, when without the least 
trouble, I shall jump down into it.” 

104. A soldier went to a tailor with a piece of silken doth just 
suflScient to be made into a cloak. ’J.he tailor, who was a wag, 
wanted to know how many cloaks he wanted made out of the- 
piece, Can you make more than one ?” asked the soldier, a little- 
surprised. "Yes, if you want cloaks a little shorter and tighter,. 
I can make two with ease.” 

The words " with ease^^ excited the covetousness of the soldier, 
who said, "O Ustad, think well, perhaps it is possible to make 
three cloaks out of this piece.” ‘‘ Well, yes, if the* cloaks’ bein^ 
short find tight is of no matter to yon, and if j^ou give me permission, 
I can make four cloaks, or more, out of the piece.” 
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The soldier smiled, and said, ^*0 Ustad, the tighter the garments 
of a soldier, the greater the facility and activity with which he can 
move about on the battle field. Now try your best and get five 
cloaks made out of this piece.** With these words the soldier 
went away, and returned after a week. The tailor brought to him 
five small cloaks, which looked just as if they were made for dolls. 
The sight of them made the world appear dark in the eyes of the 
soldier. * He looked at the tailor with astonishment, and said : For 
whom have you made these cloaks, or rather, these toys ?** 

For you,^» replied the tailor. 

0 Ustad, did you not say that you could make five cloaks out 
of the piece I gave you ?’* 

Yes ; such is even now the ojise. If you take a little trouble 
to count, you will find they are exactly five : if they be less than 
five you can ask back the piece you gave me.** 

Yes, yes, I see they are fioe^ but those are not cloaks.** 

Look well again; if these be shirts, or trousers, or anything else 
claim damages from me.*’ 

^^To the devil with your joking! I know these are cloaks, but 
they are exceedingly small.** 

Brother, that is not my fault. I told you they would be very 
small and tight, and you said that for soldiers the tighter the 
garment the better. You yourself know well, that if from a piece, 
which can with diflSculty be made into one cloak, you get five cloaks 
made, they can hardly be bigger than these that I have made for 
you. 


105 . Fakhruddowlah, the ruler of Iraq-e-Ajam, was, on his death, 
succeeded to tho throne by his son Majduddowlah ; but the latter 
being a minor, the reins of administration were in the hands of his 
mother Seyyedah, a very shrewd woman. From the above province 
Sultan Mehmood Ghazuawi wanted to levy a tribute, and accordingly 
wrote a letter to Seyyedah, requiring her to submit to an annual 
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tribute, and to send her sod Majduddowlali to the royal court at 
Ghizni ; and he threatened to overrun her province with a large 
army if she acted otherwise. Seyyedah received the envoy with 
due honours, and then sent him back with the following reply 

^^ During the lifetime of my husband Fakhruddowlah I was 
afraid to make an enemy of Sultan Mehmood, who is a grgat king 
and a’ powerful warrior, and whose sway extends over Persia and 
Hindustan. But the death of my husband has removed the cause 
of my fear, for I know well that the great and renowned Sultan 
Mehmood will not send an army to attack a woman. If he be 
misguided enough to wage war with me, this much is certain that 
I will fight to the last ; and then if I come off victorious, I shall be 
crowned with everlasting glory. On the other hand if Sultan 
Mehmood come out victorious in the strife, it will not redound to 
his credit, for men will say he defeated an old woman ! I am sure 
Sultan Mehmood is too wise and sensible to try to carry out'|jj|i^; 
threat held out to me, and with this assurance I can very well re^ 
at ease/^ 

The Sultan, on reading this reply, was very much struck with 
the shrewdness of the queen, and vowed, that as long as she was^' 
alive he would not invade her territory. 


106 . An Arab stole some musk from the shop of a ^perfumer, 
and being caught, was brought before the Kazi. He confessed his 
crime, whereupon the Kdzi asked him what led him to be guilty of 
such an act. The Arab replied : have come across a religious 

tradition that ^ Whatsoever a thing a man stealeth, that very thing 
shall appear in judgment against him and shall hang from Ms neck 
on the -Day of Judgment. Well, as I am rather fond of perfumes, 
I thought it advisable to provide for me some perfume in the next 
world.*' 

loY A person went to see a friend who was ill^ suffering from 
some pain in the knee j and said, The learned doctor Avicenna 
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has written a couplet containing a prescription for this disease, 
I have forgotten the first verse, but that will not matter much, 
since I remember the second.*^ ^^And what is that asked the- 
sick man. ‘‘ The second verse is — 

^ And tins v:ill surely cure thy aching hnee^ 


108. A. tailor became a soldier, and, in a battle, was wounded in 
the head, with an arroNV. The surgeon told him not to fear the 
result, for the arrow had not penetrated to the brain. I had lio 
fear of that,” said the tailor, for had I the least particle of brains, 
I should not have left my profession and come liereJ' 

109. In Isphahaii there was a madman who, standing in the 
bazar, used to beat the passers by, saying Why don^t j’^ou all take 
one side of the road?” As lie would not listen to reason, and as 
using force against him was out of the question, owing to the 
Persians regarding a madman as one rapt in Divine ecstasy, a 
wise man advised the men to bring forward another madman to 
argue with this one. This was done ; and when the first madman 
asked the above question to the passers by, the other replied, You 
know, the earth is like a shield floating on water. If all the people 
were to go on one side, that part would become too heavy, and 
the earth would be overturned,” 

Strange to say, this reply satisfied the first madman, and he 
gave up annoying the passers by 

110. In the reign of Malik Zouzan, a man appeared, who 
claimed to be a prophet, saying that the Angel Grabriol came to him 
frequently and talked to him. He was brought before the king, 
and the people wanted to have him killed. But tho king ordered 
that he should be taken to a hospital, and be treated thofe for 
insanity. 
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After some time the king paid a visit to the hospital, and saw 
that the man had recovered, and had now the look of a sane man. 
So, with a smile the king asked him, Does Gabriel come to you 
MOW ‘‘ Yes ’’ replied the man. And what does he say to youf* 
He says, ^ since you get here good bread, and rich broth, and 
sweet sherbets, take care not to go away from such a place.^ 


111 . Moiil4n4 Kutbuddeen asked a squint-eyed man whether it 
was true that squinting men saw doable. ^‘Yes,’^ replied the man; 

and in proof of it I may say, that you appear to me to be a qua- 
dynped,^* 

The Moulana was dumbfojindered by this reply. 


112 . A person fell from a terrace on the head of Moulan^ Kut- 
buddeen who was passing through the street at the time, and broke 
the Maulan^’s nook. Kutbuddeen was taken homo, and laid on his 
food, where his friends came to see him. How do you feel your- 
self asked they. He replied with a smile t What a bad condition 
is mine, that another iiian falls from a terrace, while it is I who get 
iny neck bx'oken ! 


113 . .A person was observed to repeat, after offering his usual 
prayers, the words ^^Shukr Allah, Shukr Allah” (i. e., Thanks he to 
God) a hundred times; and after that he repeated the words aklash, 
nklash” (i. e., at least, at least) ten times. . He was asked what the 
latter expression meant. He replied : do not know. But in the 

prayer book it is so mentioned.” On opening the book, the sentence 
found therein was to this effect : After this prayer the words 

Shukr AllaV should bo repeated a hundred times — at the least 
^aklash’) ten times/’ 


lA. One of the kings of Egypt had erected two domes in his 
-capital, and had given orders that everyone who mig^it have to pass 
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that way should offer up prayers there. Whosoever transgressed 
this law, whether knowingly or unknowingly, was put to death ; 
but on the other hand, any two things that he wished for were 
granted, provided he did not wish for the throne, or for exemption 
from punishment. 

One day a washerman, riding on an ass, and with his professional 
cudgel in his hand, passed by that place ; and as he was not aware 
of the law, he did not offer up any prayers there. The guards 
arrested him, and took him to the king, who rebuked him for his 
setting at defiance the law of the land. 

The washerman brought forward as an excuse his ignorance of 
the law, and urged thathad he been aware of any such law, he would 
have offered up a thousand prayers instead of one. His plea 
was of no avail ; the king told him to prepare for death, but at the 
same time informed him that any two of his wishes would be grant*, 
ed, provided he did not ask for his life or for the kingdom. 

The washerman looked frohi the king to the nobles, requesting 
them to intercede for him, and began to weep, but all was of no 
Ptvail. 

He then said : *^My first wish is that ten tliousaiid dinars should 
be sent to my family this instant.'^ This was done, and tlio receipt 
duly signed by bis wife was presented to him. lie then said : M.y 
second wish is that every one of you, from the king downwards to 
the sentinels, should submit to three blows from my cudgel, one a 
light blow, one a medium blow^ and one a hard blow. And I want 
to commence with the king/’ 

The king with a perturbed look turned towards the waziers, and 
asked them what was to be done. They advised him to submit to 
the treatment, since the law said that the wishes of the culprit 
should be granted. 

So the king came down from the throne, and told the washerman 
to begin. The washerman laid his cudgel with such force on the 
.shoulders of tlie king, that tbo king fell down, and became in- 
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sensible. When he came back to his senses after a time, he askeS 
the washerman what sort of blow it was — whether it was light, or 
medium, or hard, ‘'That all depends/^ said the washerman, " on 
how Tour Majesty feels the second blow. The second blow will 
give the necessary information.*’ 

The king said to himself : " If this was a light stroke, by God I 
I shall die of the medium one.” Then turning towards the guards 
who had brought in the washerman, he said; "You rogues ! You 
villains! How did yon know that this man did not offer up his 
prayers ? I am sure he did, and that too in such a manner that no- 
one else up to this time has prayed with similar devotion.” 

The king then^gave orders that the washerman should be liberat- 
ed, and the domes destroj^ed. 

115. All ugly and vixenish woman fell sick. She said to her 
husband : " If I die, how will you be able to live without me ? He 
replied : '' That is not the worst of it. What puzzles me is— how 
shall I be able to live ifyou do not die V 

116. A person stole a goat, had him killed^ and foi- several days 
feasted on the mutton. A friend of his, getting an inkling of 
the affair, rebuked him, saying : How will you face the owner of 
the goat, when he will charge you with the theft on the d.ay of Judg- 
ment.” " Oh, I will deny all knowledge of the theft.” " But the 
goat itself will be there to give evidence.” " In that case I shall 
catch hold of it by tho ears and return it to its owner !*' 


117. A Turk sent his son to school, to learn Arabic. After some 
time, when he had spent a considerable sum on tho education of his 
child, he asked him what he had learnt during the interval. The 
son mentioned the names of certain books, " Let me see/’ said 
the father, “ bring me one of your books, and translate to me the- 
passage that I point out to you.” A book was accordingly brought. 
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Tlie Turk, who was himself unacquainted with tlie Arabic tongue, 
opened the book at random, and, pointing with his finger towards 
the beginning words of the top line, told his sou to translate the 
words. 

It happened that the words were I II signifying in 
Arabic — — ^ I do not know.*’ Tlie boy accordingly said : “ I do 

not know.’’ What !” exclaimed the father ; has so much 
time and money been simply wasted, that yoii come to me and say 
you do not know the meaning of the first two words that I point 
out to you?** 

The son tried to explain, but the father would not listen to any 
^explanation, and soundly thrashed the poor little fellow for no fault 
of his! 


118 . A Kdzi died, and his post was given to his son, who, in 
:addition to being illiterate, was wanting in common sense. Accord- 
ingly, his friends and relations persuaded him to learn Arabic ; and 
a qualified teacher was duly engaged. In going over the Arabic 
grammar, the tutor, in order to explain the construction of a sen- 
tence, told the young K^zi to bear in mind the sentence Zaid 
.struck Omar,’* wherein Zaid is the subject and Omar the object. 

‘‘But why did Zaid strike Omar?” here interposed the young 
Kazi: “the latter must have done something wrong.” 

“This is merely an example to illustrate the construction of a 
sentence,” said the tutor. “The striking moiitioued here has not 
really taken place.^* 

“ Oh, you cannot. make me believe said the .Kdzi. “Go and 
fetch this Z lid, and also the lawyers. The good man who wrote this 
book posivoly asserts that Zaid struck Omar.** 

“ But, my dear Sir ! This Zaid has not been created by God, nor 
has this Omar been born of any mother. These are imaginary per- 
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Nonsense ! You must have been bribed by that Zaid to my so. 
1 must make an example of you. I cannot allow such unjust doingr 
during the time of my Kiziship.” ► 

And forthwith the poor tutor was put into prison, whence the 
relatives of the Kizi got him liberated, after much trouble. 


119. A person brought a complaint before a K^azi, saying “Such 
and such a person insulted me and said, ‘ Do not be an ass.’ ’’ 

Did he ?” said the Kdzi ; “ the fellow is a fool. Do not mind him 
at all : he has no right to hinder you from doing whatever you like 
with yourself ! ’’ 

•« 

• 120. A poet wrote a panegyric poem about one of tbe Abbaside 

Caliphs, and read it to him. The Caliph said to him, What 
reward would you prefer for your verse — would you have these 
three hundred dinars, or would you like to hear instead, three 
wise sayings, each of which is worth a hundred thousand dinars 

The poet, for the sake of flattering the Caliph, said he would 
give preference to the wise sayings, 

^ Well then, listen, said the Caliph ; the first bit of advice 
is, that when your socks got old and dirty, put on new ones, because 
old socks mar the effect of one^s dress/^ 

’^Alas!^^ sighed the poet, this is your wise saying, I have 
simply thrown away a hundred dinars.'^ The Caliph smiled and 
continued,—*' The second advice is that when you apply attar to 
your beard, do not apply it on the under part, or your collar will 
become stained with the oil, 

Alas ! sighed the poet, two hundred dinars have I lost. ^ 

The caliph laughed, and wanted to give utterance to the third 
saw, when the poet interposed, saying, ** For God*s sake, O 
third philosophical bit in your own treasury, and 
give me instead the remaining hundred dinars, which I now prefer 
to a thousand wise saws/^ • 

26 
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Tho laagbed and gave bitn t)i|p hundred dinars in addition 

to the three hundred dinars. 

121 . A rtiief stole the door of the house of a witty man. The 
latter, when he did not see the door in the morninj^, went to a 
mosque, and taking’ out. a doou troui its hinges, bronsrhtit home, and 
sec ii in the place of his own door. He was n.sked wh it led him to 
commit such a sacrilege ? Mo rcpl ed : . The door of my house has 
been stolen. The Lord knows the thief. Lot Him put the thief, 
into my hands, and take back the door of His own house.'’ 

122. It is said that in an art-gallery in China there are three 

porrriiits, representing men in dilferent postures. In one of them 
ther*^ is a man in a sitting attitude with his head hung low., deep in 
ineditMtiion. In the second there is a man who seems to be striking" 
his forehead and p uoking his bean! ; and in the third, a man is seei% 
dancing and hinghing. Under the first portrait is written : This 

min is tliiukoig of g(^r>tiiig m irrieJ.” Under tho so 'Oiid is written : 
^^This mia lias rn irriod and repeated ; and under tho third: Tliii:^ 
man has divorced his wife,’^ 

123. Tlireepious and learned brothei’wS were journeying together. 
They came across a camel driver, who asked them whether they had 
.seen his lost camel. One of the brothers asked whether the animal 
was blind of one eye; niiorJior brother asked whether the animal 
iiad lost a front tooth ; while the third brother asked whether the 
animal hid received some injury in one of its feet. All of these 
questions the camel driver answered in the affirmative. The brothers 
then informed him that, if he searched fo * the camel in the direction 
whence they were coming, he would most probably get back his 
camel. 

The camel driver wont in the direction pointed out, but his search 
was not successfui; so he turned back, and overtaking the brothers, 
reported to them his want of success. 



Again tlio brothers askedbbim, one after another, whether the 
camel was not loaded with honey on one side and corn on the other, 
whether there was n<ta woman riding on the camel, ahd whether 
the v(nian was not far advanced in pregnai cy. The camel driver 
acknowledge d that such was the case, and showed his conviction 
that the br< thers very well knew where the camel was. But the. 
brothers said that they had not even seen the animal. The camel 
driver would not believe these words, and accused them of rubbery; 
and so all of them went to the ruler of the province to have his 
adjudication on the matter. 

The latter after •making the preliminary enquiries had the bro- 
thers sent to jail on suspicion. 

A day or two afterwards, the camel driver came across tho 
camel, who ha I been sfcr.iying in tho wo od's, and the innocence of 
the blethers having been thus proved beyond a doubU they were 
released. 'I ho governor, however, before parting from them, 
reqrn sted them to inform him how they were able to tell all the 
indications of tho lost camol, without having seen it. They replied, 
they all of tlujm possessed keen powers of ob^erv ition, and that 
wliile walking on tlm roa»l, they had seen tho h)ot'print.s of a camel. 
As the in.picssion of one of tho ftu^t was all along very faint, 
they were led to conclude that tho ani!r)al must have been 
lame. j\gaiTi,iljeherbrge on one side oidy of the road was devoured 
by the animal, which led them t»» tho conclusion that the camel 
in us-t have lost one eye. And on the grass and on the leaves browsed 
by the animal there were indications that the animal had lost its 
front tooth As to the load of tho animal, they were led to the 
belief that it consisted of honoy and corn, from seeing bees and ants 
on the opposite sides of the road, busy in removing something that 
had evidently fallen from the load. Again, the person riding on the 
back of the camel had alighted for some purpose, as appeared from 
human foot-prints near a certain place. And the size of the foot- 
prints, as well as a stray lock of hair lying, on the ground, had 
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convinced them that the rider was a woman, They had gathered 
that she must have been far advanced in pregnancy, from the 
circumstancS that in rising from the ground she had mad^ use of 
her hands to support herself, as was apparent from the marks of 
the palms of her hands on the ground. 

On hearing this explanation the governor, who could not but 
admire their powers of observation, was very well pleased, and 
after giving them suitable presents allowed them to go. 


124 . Sultan Mehmood Ghiznawi, when he was a boy, was one 
day sbrollingin a garden with a companion, Ahmed HuseinMeimandi. 
Mehmood saw another person, somewhat in advance of them, who 
was like\\iS 0 strolling in the garden. Ahmed said Mehmood 
turningto his companion, who could that man be, strolling yonder 

^^He seems to be a carpenter,^^ replied Ahmed. 

And can you tell me his name ? 

I think his name also is Ahmed.*^ 

‘^Then he must be one of your acquaintances 

No. I have never seen him before this. 

‘^Then what led you to suppose that his name is Ahmed and 
that he is a carpenter ? 

When you called me by my name, I saw him turn as if to reply. 
This led me to conclude that his name also must be Ahmed. And 
T. have been remarking that he pays no heed to the various fruit 
trees, or to the flowers : only large trees, that can be out up into 
timber, engage his attention. From this I infer that he must be a 
carpenter.^^ “ 

This is indeed surprising 1 But if you can tell me now what he 
has eaten to-day, I shall have a higher opinion of your powers of 
observation.*^ 

^^He has eatto either honey, or some sweetmeat. V 
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Mehmood then called the man to him, and asked, you know 
this youth ?'' 

No ! '' replied the man. 

^^Let me ask you two or three questions," said Mehmood. ‘‘ In 
the first place, what is your name ? In the secon'd place, what is 
your profession ? And lastly, Avhat have you eaten tb-day ?" 

The man replied, “My name is Ahmed; I am a carpenter ;*and 
I have eaten honey to-day." 

Mehmood was astonished ; and after dismissing the man, asked 
his companion, “ How did you guess that he had eaten honey ? '* 

Ahmed replied: “He was constantly wiping his mouth, and 
smacking his lips, and driving away the flies that frequently 
annoyed him by hovering about his lips. I judged from this that he 
must have eaten something sweet to-day." 

125. In the time of Abdul Malik Marwaii, there were two lovers, 
Jameel and Shabiych, who were well known all around for the 
intensity of their passion for each other. One flay Abdul Malik, who 
was curious to see what sort of beauty was Shabiyeh, had her 
brought to his court. Finding her dark-skinned and lean, he asked 
her : “ What beauty did Jameel see in you that he took a fancy to 
you?" She immediately retorted — “And what merit did the 
people see in you that they elected you to rule over them ? " 

Abdul Malik Marwdn waa silenced. 


126. The munificence of Mehdi Abbasi towards liis followers 
and relatives was very well known. But nevertheless one of 
his relations was always in poor circumsbances, which fact was 
made known to Mehdi. Mehdi said, “If this is the case, the fault 
does not lie with me but with his destiny"; and in order to prove 
his words, he ordered that a purse of gold shoul^L be plac ed in 
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a very con^^picuous position in the mitJdle of a bridge, and the 
mm was se it in tint direction on som ) trivial alfiir. I'lie ni in, 
however, ratiirned wftlniiit havinjy seen the pnrso, which very 
much surprised th )S 0 who wjre present. On beinj; askei how he 
could not see fv purse placed in so pro n inant a place, h:^ replied, 
^'Wlien I was v^oiiii^ to cross the brilr.^, a thoi*:ht 03 vMI'T •»! to 
me that I sh<3nld try to do so with iny eyes shut, so tli it [ may 
know whether [ sli )n! l be ab-^r.ocDss the biM if I were to 
become blind. And so, both in f^oing and returning, 1 went 
over that part of the road with my eyes shut ! 

127 . The celebrated doctor Avicmna once came to JnrjSnY 
where he was inf >rinad that tha njp'nw of the g ivenior was 
seriously ill, and that the mO'ib skilful physicians of tho city 
were unable to diignose his d«seas(3, A.vicenua wis tak m to the 
sick bed, and he, after ejci nininr the pulse and th3 urine of the 
patient, caine to the con dado i that the present state of the 
patient was duo to his being in idly in love, and to his 
being obliged t) oaceal his pission. The doctor then sent 
for a ini!i t'n ir nrghiv w 3 II a iq iiintel vv th all the strj3ts and 
lanes of the city, and orderd lii«n to eiiii;neiMte all’ the pri icip^J 
divisio IS of the city, an I the principil streets in each div^ision. 
.The doctor kept his haul all the while on the pulse )f tiie p igi 3rit. 
Wnen tli3 nirntor cun 3 to the nine of tlia street whm’e the 
sweetheart of the youth red. led, thvO pulse w is felt be itiug 
faster. Avicc3niia then ordereil that the iiarn.(3sof the owners of the 
houses in that street should be (niuin3raned, and ag tin the pulse 
mide known to the doctor the house oF th(3 sweetheart. Hie name.s 
of all p3rsons residing in tint house were then ordered to be 
eaurnerated, and by this process, without asking’ a single 
question of the patient, the doctor learnt who he vv is in l )vt3 with. 
Avicenna then went to the governor, and told him that pf he 
wanted his nephew to recover, he sliquld have him m irriod to 
such and such a lady. The governor was astonished, but 
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nevertheless agreed, and came to the bedside of his nephew 
to give him a hint of what he was going to do if the nephew, 
recovered. From that time the pafcieat made very rapid progress 
towards recovery. 

128. A person travelling on foot became tired, and therefore 
turning his face towards the sky, he said, ‘^0 Lord! send me a 
horse.’^ At this juncture there came in s»ghta horseman, who had 
with him a small colt also. Th*' colt was exhausted w th march- 
ing, and could wiih difficulty be made to move on. Vlie 
horsoiuMti, on seeing the pedestriun, beckoned to him to co no near, 
niid then with threats forced him to take up the colt on his 
slioulders. The poor fellow after marching for a while in tliis 
fashion, tiirni'd his face tovV:‘.rd.s the sky, and said, ^‘0 Lord I I 
asked Time to give me an auiin il ri/e wzr, but Thou hast sent 
mo an animal thut rides on me. Lither “ Than hast heard wrong, 
or I made some mistake in uttering my wish.^* 

129. Khusro ParwGoz had at his Court a musician named 
Ihirbiid, win) was unequallnd for his skill in playing on musical 
iiifitrmnents^ and Barbad had again a slave who was gifVd with a 
most enclianting voice. Kbusro always took great delight in lis- 
tening to the instrnnieutM,! music <»f Barbad and tdie singing of the. 
skive; but by and bye a feeling of jealousy crept into the heart of 
Biirbad with reference to the slave, and he had him killed. 

. Kliusro, on hearing of this incident, became very ranch excited 
and said to Barbad. 'MVretch 1 Wliatis in tliatthou hast done ? Half 
of my deliiiht had its origin in thy play on the instruments, and 
the other half in the singing of thy slave : now, that thou hast 
destroyed the source of this halt of niy enjoyment, thou, shalt be 
punished with death for the offrmce.” 

Baibad, tliough trembling for his life, had the presence of 
mind to reply, ^‘ronr Majesty, 1 out of folly and in a fit of passion 
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deprived you of half of your enjoyment; but is it not strange that 
’'you, in all your senses, are now bent on depriving yourself of the 
other half of your enjoyment by putting me to death 

Khusro was struck with the reply, and forgave him. 


130. The poet Majd Hamgar left his old wife in Yezd, and 
came to Isfahan, where he settled for good. His wife, not being 
able to bear the anguish of separation, followed him to Isfahan 
shortly afterwards. Majd was informed of this circumstance 
by a pupil of his, who said/^ I bring you good tidings — ^your 
wife has come down to j^our house.^' Oh ! said Majd, ^^had the 
house come down on her that would have been good tidings 
indeed/^ 

These words of Majd were repoi’ted to his wife, who, when, she 
saw him, began reproaching him, saying, Is this the way one, 
greets his wife ? Have you not the example of others before you ? 
Beraember that there have been men before our time, and how 
chivalrously they — ^‘Stop!^^ interposed Majd, ^Hhere have been 
men before my time, certainly; but I doubt very much whether there 
have been any men before your time,^^ alluding to her old age. 


131. The horse of a soldier was stolen. A person said to him. 
It was your fault : you ought to have locked up the animal securely 

Another man said, ^‘The fault lies with your servant; he ought not 
to have left the doors of the stable open.’’ The soldier lost 
patience, and exclaimed, ^*Aye, aye, it is all our fault; but, pray, 
have you no fault to find with the thief ? 

132. A soldier was seen running away from a battle-field. 
Those who saw him said, Where art thou flying, 0 coward ? 
The soldier replied, ‘^1 prefer that men should say of me ^ He fled: 
May God curse him ! ’ to their saying ‘ He died on the battle-field : 
’May God have Vnercy on his soull’ ” 
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133. A Caliph had a roast Iamb laid before him on the table^ 
and was just commencing his dinner, when he saw a wild Arab 
coming from the desert. The Caliph had him brought to his- 
presence, and invited him to partake of the dish. 

As the Arab was very hungry, he began to devour his food 
greedily, whereupon the Caliph smiled and observed, You ara 
eating of the Iamb in such a manner, that men might be led to infer 
you are taking your revenge on the animal for its father having 
once butted you with his liorns/^ ^^And you/' said the Arab, ''eat of 
it so squeamishly, that one might imagine its mother had suckled 
you ! 

The Caliph laughed and presented him with a thousand dinars. 


131. An Arab gave evidence before a K^zi in a certain suit 
The defendant, wanting to have the evidence set at naught, said : 
"0 Kdzi ! this man notwithstanding that h© is rich, has not yet 
performed the pilgrimage to Meccali. He is no true follower of the 
Faith, and therefore little weight should he attached to his evidence/' 
The Arab said, This man lies. I made the pilgrimage in such 
and such year. " The Kazi, in order to test him, said to the Arab, 
"If what you say be true, tell me where is * Zamzam' ? " The, Arab 
replied, The saintly old man is to be found sitting on the door of the^ 
'Arafat/ " "Nonsense!" said the Kazi; "you ought to know, you 
stupid ass, that 'Zamzam' is a well, and ' Arafdt ' is a desert without 
any doors.*' "That may be," replied the Arab, nothing daunted, 
" but when I made the pilgrimage, the well had not yet been dug> 
and Arafat was then a garden having gates!" 


136, An Arab lost a camel. He proclaimed loudly that ho 
would giye away the camel as a reward to any one who brought it to 
him. People said to him, "Of what use then is your taking so much 
troublg to get back the animal?"' He replied, "Don't you know 
that the pleasure of finding a thing is greater than the value 
of the thing itself?" 
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136 . A pious aiid leirued man went to a ricli man and said, 
*'It has come to my ears that yon have set apart some oE your riches 
to lie Jp needy and worthy men. I am worthy of yonr assistance, 
nnd am very much in want/’ The rich man. who was somewhat 
stingy, said that the money was set apart for blind persons only. 

are not blind,’’ said he, “and 1 cannot help you.” The man 
replied, ‘You are wrong. No one can be more blind than I, who, 
turning away iny f.ice from the Giver of livelihoods have turned 
towards a miser like yourself.” And with these words he turned 
back. His words produced a very remarkable eff(*ct in the mind 
of the rich man, who now ran after him, and tried his best to per- 
suade him to accept some money, but without success. 

137. A man buried at the foot of a tree in a forest, uncoined 

gold weighing 10()0 misenh^ and went on a journey. On his 
return he found that the root of the trccj h id been partly dug out, 
the ground laid open, and the gold removed from it by some one. 
4S0, with his heart full of gi*ief, ho come to K;tzi "liarili, and related 
to him in private all the circumstances. The KavA tod him to 
come luck afeer three days, but to take care not to mention tho 
affair to a iy one during the interval. • 

The Kazi then sent for the most skilful physician of tho town, . 
and asked him in private whether the root of such and .such a tree 
had any medicimd use.s. The doctor mentioned some of the 
principal uses. The Kazi inquired whether he hid prescribed 
that root for any one of hi.s patients recenily. “Yes,” said the doctor, 
■“about a inoiitli ago I prescribed ?ho root for a man He pro- 
cured tho root and got well ” The Kazi asked the physician to 
bring the man into his presence, 

. When he came, the Kazi took him to a private room, and 
asking him to sit down, talked on miscellaneous subj'-‘cts, in- 
terlarding hj^ rem irk.s with bits of religious advice, and then skil- 
fully drew out from him the confession that he had found a 
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treisure. The K&zi tliea ordered him to give it baok to its right- 
ful owner. 


133. A. person went to a physician ‘tiiid compl iined of some 
pain in'the storn lOO. What have yoaeiton to-day?’’ ash{-d the 
doctor. Three pounds of oit-4, roasted and nearly biirnt,” replied 
the man. ^‘Th<m you ought to go to a vetdriii’try Sfiryii tn** said the 
doctor, ^‘for the treatment of bmdif is his spjciality. I treat 
men only,” 


139. - Baisunkor Mirza was a patron of tlio poet Mowland 
Lntli, who once wrote in his praise a pantJgyrc ode, which w is an 
exact parody of a ‘ Kastndah’ oT the poet Muz ilfar tlirawi, wlu*rein 
the word ‘iu/f'/Zi’ (or ‘garden’) tbrins die burden (i. e, the repeated 
pan) of the rhyme. 

The Mirza asked Lutli to parorly anotlier ^Kaseidali’ of 
Muzaifar, whei'ein the burden of the rhyme is (or ‘mansion'). 

Lutli replied, “ I must see lirst what fruit his garden yields me 
and then I shall think of onteriiig into his mdnsion. 

The Mirza laughed, and taking the hint, gave him a good 
reward 

140, A. Khwajoh fell ill. A. friend of his, a poet, did, not even 
once come to see him during the period of his protracted illness. 
AVhen the Kuwajeh recovered, he Went to the poet, and -repro iciied 
him for not having come oven once to impiire after his Iv-'altb 
during li!3 illness. The poet replied: “E-'icnse me, my fr oiiil, I 
Was serving you in ainjther way — I was engaged in writing an 
elegy in anticipation of your death !” 


iH- A barber was shaving the head of a Khwajoh, when a little 
shakn'ig of the barber’s hand occasioned a slight cut from the razor 
on the head of the Khwajeh. The latter hereupon exclaimed, “ You 
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rascal ! you have cut my head !*^ ‘‘Hush ! hush ! my friend/^ replied 
the barber, man with his head cut (off) never speaks/* 

142. A person, who was somewhat of a bore, went to see an 
acquaintance who was ill. After unconsciously causing him much 
annoyance with his protracted presence, he said : “Now tell me, my 
friend, have you any wish nearest your heart ? Out with it. Don't 
let your wish be smothered in your bosom.'* “ My sole desire is,'^ 
replied the patient with a grim smile, ‘‘ that I may die, and be thus 
released from the torture of your visits." 


143. A physician saw a person eating together two kinds of food 
opposite to each other in their effects; and so he warned him 
against doing so, as the foods would not agree with him. Next day. , 
the physician heard that the man was ill. He went to his bedside . 
and said : “Did I not tell you that these two foods would not agree ? 

“ You did ; " replied the man with a groan, “ but, by G-od ! they 
seem to have agreed between themselves noto^ and have made com- 
mon cause to torture me out of existence !" 


144. A wit married a lady. On seeing her face for the first time 
after the marriage ceremony (according to the usual Persian custom), 
he was exceedingly disapi^ointed to find that she was very ugly. One 
day the wife said to him : “You have many brothers and other 
male relatives ; tell me in whose presence I should always appear 
veiled and in whose presence I may appear with uncovered face." 
The husband replied ; “Oh you need not care to show your face to 
any one else, provided you always appear veiled before 


145. A wag came to a village ^hich was bounded, on the north 
by a hill that prevented the northerly breezes from passing through the 
village. He paid to the villagers : Would you like to have the hill 
removed so as to make the village accessible te the breezes They 
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replied: “ If you can do so, we shall be very much obliged.^* Well 
then/^ said he, I undertake to remove the hill on the condition 
that you feast me and provide me with creature-comforts for the 
full period of one year. After that period I shall remove the hilL^ 
The condition was agreed to, and after feasting him for a whole 
year they came to him and asked him to fulfil his promise. - He said; 

Let all the people of the village assemble here, and let me have a 
rope very strong and very long.^' 

This was done. He then said : '^Now take this rope and put it 
round the hill.'^ They did as directed. Then taking the two ends 
of the rope in his hands, and turning his back towards the hill, he 
said; Now with your united effort, lift up the hill and place it on 
my shoulders, so that I may carry it to a great distance from your 
village and throw it in some large oavit 5 ^” You are mad/' said the 
villagers ; how can wo lift up the hill and place it on your 
shoulders?'^ ‘‘You are mad yourselves,’' replied he, “for, since a 
thousand men like you cannot lift up the hill, how can you expect a 
single man like me to take it away 

146. A very avaricious Arab while passing through a desert, came 
across a large white stone, on which he found this line engraved : — 

‘‘Turn me upside down and thou wilt see something to thy 
advantage.” 

The Arab in the hopes of getting at some treasure buried there, 
exerted all his strength, and with much difficulty, and almost 
exhausting himself in the effort, he succeeded in rolling the stone. 
He now discovered another line engraved, which ran as follows : — 

“ A varice is the root of all evil. 

Now turn me back.” * 

* A similar story I have come across in a book called ‘^Scotch Wit and 
Humour : — 

In Galloway large craigs are met with having ancient writing on them. One 
on the farm of Knookleby, has, out deep on the upper side,— 

‘Lift me up and 1^11 tell you more.' 

A number of people gathered to this craig, and succeeded injiftingit up, in 
hopes of being well repaid ; but instead of finding any gold, they found written on it,— . 

• Lay me down as I was before.’ 
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The Arab went away in disgust, cursing the man who had en- 
graved the lines on the stone. 

147 . A man who was given to jesting, and who would not give 
lip his habits even when he became old, was one day admonished by 

. his neighbours and acquMintances, who said to him : You had 

better turn ycur thoughts towards prayers and repentance; now is 
not the time tor you to joke and jest. Devote your leisure hours lo 
hearing the Hadoes (traditions of the Prophet) read He replied • 

Kfst assured, gentlemen, I have not neglected the traditions. I 
have heard many.** ‘‘Well, narrate to us one of them,*' said they. 
He rejoined: “ 1 have hoard from Nafa*a, son of Yareed, that our 
Prophet used to say that there are tw^o qualifications which every 
one ought to acquire if lie w ants to obtain happiness both in this 
w'orld and in tlie ncAt.** 

Here our w’ag paused for a very long time. 

“Aye, but toll ns what are those two qualifications?** asked 
the men. ‘H)h, the narrator, my friend Nafa*a, had forgotten one 
of Ihem^** replied the wag, “ and I have forgotten the other ! *’ 

148 . Once beggar importunated Abdnlmalik-bin'MarwjIn to 
give biin s( me alms. Abdulmalik said : “ Go, ask the alms of God.* 
“ I have already done so/* replied the beggar^ “ and he has referred 
me to yon.*' 

Abdulmalik laughed, and gave him a coin. 

149 . A Durweish went to the house of a miser and asked alms. 

The miser said to him ; “ 0 Durw eish, come to-morrow, for I have 
then invited some gu* sts, and as a great quantity of food will be 
prepared for them, I shall give you also something out of it.** ‘‘ Well, 

but givp me semething io-day,*^ said the Durweish, so that®. I may 
have life enough left in me to be able to come here to-morrow.** 

The miser laughed and gave him some trifle. 
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150 , Moul4na Arsliad was a begging Durweisb, and at the same* 
time a very goo J .preacber. Once vlalik Hussein wanted to send an 
envoy to Shah ^ihuja’a for some diplomatic purpose. His ministers 
informed him that no one could be a bettor man for the purpose 
than Mulla Arshad, who was accordingly called to the Eoyal pre- 
sence. Mwlik Hussein said to liim : “ 1 want to send you as envoy 
to the Court of Shah Shuja’a ; but as you are given to begging, you 
must first promise me that you will not show this piopensity of yours 
(luring the time of your stay there.*’ 

Mulla Arsliad gave the required promise, whereupon Malik 
liuseiii gfive him 20,000 dinars, and an additional sum of 5,000 
yclinars for road expenses. 

Mulla Arshad went to Sliiraz, to the Court of Shall Shnjahi, and 
after bririging the subject-matter of his embassy to a successful 
termiuatioti wanced to return. Shah Sliuja’a said to him: The fame 
of your preaching has proceeded you here* and we are very anxious 
to hear your seimioiis. Oblige us by appoiiitiug a day for your 
homily/* lih'iday was accordingly appointed. After the usual 
prayers W(n‘e over, he asoend(jd the pulpit, and bc^gaii dedivering his 
discourse iu such iinpjissionod words that ho brought tears to the 
eyes of his hearers. But his habit of begging was too strojig for 
him. So ho said to them : Brethren, before 1 came here as an 
envoy, I used lo beg — even on the pulpit. But tliose who sent me 
here have made me take an oath that 1 would not beg during my 
stay here. Well, dear brethren, if I have sworn not to beg, may I 
ask whether you too have sworn not to give me anything fhe 
congregaci ni laughed in the midst of their tears, and there and 
then subscribed for him a handsome sum. 

151 . A man with squinting eyes went to a physician, and said to 
him : Objects appear double to my vision, and I want you to cure 
this di^fect which has been the cause of much annoyance to me/* 
The physician, looking up, said : May I ask what are the ailments 
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of the other gentlemen By God ! ” said the man, preparing to 
go, I must seek some other physician ; for while I see iwo men 
in place of one, this fellow must at least be seeing/owr/’^ 

162, A Kazwini’s son fell into a well. The Kazwini went to the 
well and said to the son : DonH go away till I return with a rope 
and take you out ! ’’ 


153. Mowldnd Kutbudden once went to see a great man who . 
was ill, and asked him what was the matter with him. I have 
been suffering from fever, and pain in the neck,^* replied the man; 

but, thank God! the fever is ^broken’ and liow it is the neck 
only that gives me pain. Cheer up i said the Mowland, that 
will get ‘ broken ’ too.^^ And with these words he departed, 
leaving the patient in doubt, whether he had spoken of the neck 
getting broken o>r the pain. 


154. In the month of Eamazan, a preacher once addressed his 
congregation in these words : Brethren, the holy month — the 

month for fasting and prayers — has come again. Bethink ye, when 
the month was last with us, whether your time was rightly passed, 
and whether the month departed satisfied with your righteous deeds 
^‘Tes, it went away satisfied/^ interposed a wag. ‘^How 
knowest thou that ? asked the preacher. Because,'^ replied the 
wag, had it not been satisfied, it loould not have returned fMs 
time ! ” 


155. A rich man had a Mausoleum built for himself, wherein he 
wished to have his body deposited after his death. When the 
structure was completed, he asked the builder whether anything else 
was wanting* to make the building j^^^Tes, ” replied the 

builder, '‘just one thing — ^your own dead body. 
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166. A person went to a Kazi and said : If I were to eat dates, 
tvould it be against the dictates of religion f 

said the K^zi. 

And if I were to add a little quantity of water ? 

It would not be unlawfuL 
And if I were to add some quantity of yeast to it ? 

It is allowable. There is nothing wrong, 

Well, then, the date-wine is merely composed of these three 
things. Why should wine be forbidden ? 

The Kazi said : If I were to throw a handful of dust at your 
head, would it hurt you ? 

« By no means, said the man. 

And if I were to add some water to it ? 

Still, I don^t think it would cause me any pain, 

Well, and if I were to knead the dust and water, and bake 
the mixture and make a brick of it, and then throw it at yonr 
head, how would you feel it ? 

It would break my head. ” 

Well, then, your question has been already answered.*^ 


167. A Durweish had one day a witty man for his guest. The 
timbers of the roof being weak creaked now and then, which made 
his guest apprehensive of their falling. So he said : * ^ O Durweish ! 
take me to some other house, for I am afraid the roof will come 
down on may head,^^ You need have no fear of that, replied the 
Durweish, the sound that you hear is merely the hosanna sung by 
the beams and the rafters.^^ That may be,” said the guest, “ but 
I am afraid the singing may culminate in Divine eostacy, when they 
will jump about and prostrate themselves on the ground.” . 

158. Mulla Nasruddin, the half wit, once observed to a group of 
friends that no appreciable difference could be found^ between the 
strength that he had possessed in the prime of his youth and the 
37 
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strength that he had in old age. They asked him what led him to 
believe so. He replied : my house there is a large stone mortar, 

which I could not move an inch with all my strength when I was 
young. Now, too, that I am old, I find that I cannot move the 
stone. It is evident, therefore, that my strength has undergone no 
change since the days of my youth.*^ 

169 . Mulla Nasruddiu once saw in a dream that a person was 
offering . him nine dinars, and he, the Mulla, was saying, 0 
generous man, make it ten dinars, for that will be a good round 
sum.^^ 

At this point he awoke, and repenting his greed in asking for 
more, he again closed his eyes, and stretching out his palm, 
exclaimed : Well, let me have even the nine dinars ; I will accept 
them.'* 

160 * On one occasion Mulla Nasruddiu was invited to a dinner 
at a friend^s house. A dish of boiled fowl was placed before him. 
As the fowl was not thoroughly cooked, he partook of gravy only, 
and said to his friend : Please have this fowl well cooked for 
to-morrow, when I shall again be your guest.'^ On the next day 
the same dish was placed before him, and he found that again the 
fowl was not well cooked. He, therefore, partook of the gravy, and 
then placing the fowl in front of himself, began his prostrations 
and genuflexions as in prayers. “What are you doing? asked the 
host. The Mulla replied : “ I am going to ask a blessing on this flesh, 
for the flesh that is placed twice over the fire and is not cooked, 
cannot he the flesh of an ordinary fowl, but that of some prophet or 
aint amongst them,'' 


161 . One day a man said to his wife ; Bring me a bit of cheese, 
for it gives tone to . the stomach and excites the appetite.^' She 
replied that there was no cheese in the house. “ Never mind, '' said 
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lu husband j much the better ; for when I come to think of it, 
causes flatulence^ and weakens the gums. Now, which of your 
,vo opinions is the correct one ? asked the wife. If you have 
ot the cheese, the first one, ” replied the husband ; but if you 
ave it not, the second one.^* 

162. Once Muila Nasruddiu was heard by a neighbour praying 

0 God to bestow on him one thousand dinars and swearing that 
le would not accept any sum less than that amount even by one 
liuar. The neighbour who vvas a Jew, for the sake of a joke took 

1 purse containing 999 dinars, and threw it into the Mullahs house 
hrough a window, saying in a disguised voice : -‘^Pick np this sum 
rt^y faithful servant ! ” 

The Muila gratified to find that his prayers were accepted, 
and the boon granted so prcnnptly, took up the purse, and counted 
the contents. 

Finding that there was one dinar short of the sum asked for, 
he said : ‘‘ They have perhaps made some mistake in counting, or 
perhaps the coin is not in stock in the Celestial treasury at present, 
and I shall be paid hereafter.*^ Atiid with these words he locked up 
the purse in a box. The Jew who had not looked for this contretemps 
became very angry, and going to his neighbour's door knocked very 
loudly for admittance, 'fhe door was opened by the MuUe, who 
inquired what the matter was. 

Restore me my money that you just received,'* said the Jew. 

The money has been sent by God,^^ said the Muila, “ and the 
amount is one dinar less than the sum asked for by me ; but I am 
sure He will pay me the deficit sooner or later.’^ 

Tou fool ! what nonsense'are you talking ?** said the Jew. 

‘•oil, as to that, anyone can see who is acting like a fool,*^ 
retorted the Muila coolly • 
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^ Safe ifc was I who thi'ew the money into your room for the sake 
of a joke/’ urged the Jew. 

I Oannot believe it,” said the Mulla. 

Well, then, come to the Kazi, and let him judge between us.” 

I have no objection to this course, but I have no dress fit to 
appear in before the K&zU and moreover 1 have some pain in the 
legs. Unless you give me your coat to put on and your ass to ride 
on, I cannot go with you to the Kazi/’ 

The Jew was obliged to lend him his coat and his ass, and the 
two men appeared before the Kdzi. The Jew laid his complaint, and 
when he had finished, the Mulla said that all the statements of the 
Jew were false, adding : “ 0 Kdzi, this man is a villain whose 
business is to annoy the believers in the true Faith, and extort 
money from them by these and other means. He will perhaps 
swear, I doubt not, that the coat that 1 have on, and the ass on 
which I came to this Court also belong to him.” The Jew taken 
^ack at this fresh thrust from the Mulla, exclaimed : And did I 
not lend thee these articles even now, just before we came here 

The Mulla merely smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
with a meaning glance towards the Kazi. 

The Kdzi, who had up to this point heard the case patiently, was 
now exasperated at this fresh instance of what he deemed to be the 
rascality of the Jew, and had him bastinadoed and driven from his 
presence. 

So the poor Jew, who wanted to have a joke at the expense of 
the Mulla, lost not only his money but hia coat and his ass into the i 
bargain ; and the simple (!) Mulla went away rejoicing at the Jew’s ‘ 
discomfiture. 


163 . A person came to Mulla Nasruddinand asked for the loan 
of his ass in, order to go to a certain town, promising to return the , 
animal within a week. The Mulla expressed his regret at no 
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being able to gratify liiin, as tbe ass had already been lent to 
another person. At this juncture the braying of the ass was heard 
from the stables whereupon the man who had come to borrow the 
animal exclaimed ; How is this ? Whose is that voice, if not your 
ass^s?^* The Mulla quietly retorted : And would you, brother, 

puc more faith in the words of an ass than in those of a venerable 
man like me?** 


164. A learned man came to the city wherein lived Mulla Nas- 
ruddin, and asked the people whether there was any man in the 
city who could try conclusions with him in philosophical discussions. 
The Mulla was named by some persons present. At this jniicture 
the Mulla came up riding on his ass, and being informed of the 
desire of the learned man to enter into a discussion with him, said 
to him: Question me on whatever subject you like.*’ 

The philosopher asked : Where is the centre of the earth?*' 

Just where I am standing,** said the Mulla ; ^^If you do not 
believe it, measure the earth yourself.** 

The philosopher, iiiarvelling at the reply, put the next question r 

How many stars are there in the firmament ? ** 

As many as there are hairs all over the body of iny ass/* replied 
the Mulla ; if you do not believe it, count them. ** 

The bewildered philosopher now put the third question : How 
many hairs have I in ray beard ? ** 

Just as many as there arc hairs in the tail of my ass,** replied 
the Mulla ; if you want a proof of it, pluck out one hair from your 
beard and I shall do the same with the tail of my ass, and we can 
go on doing this till the whole of your beard is plucked out, and 
you will find that I havosaid the truth,** 

The philosopher took to his heels. 


166. Once a villager took three pomegranates to an Ameer as 
a ^ peshkash * and received some reward in I'eturn, On another 
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oceasiou he wanted to take twenty turnips, as a ‘ peshkash ' to the 
Ameer but was dissuaded by a friend, who recommended him to 
take figs instead. Accordingly, the villager ' took some figs to the 
Ameer, but the latter not being in good humour at the time, ordered 
his servants to pelt liim with the very figs he had brought, and to 
drive him oflT from his presence. The peasant, every time that a 
fig struck him, loudly called down blessings on his friend, upon 
which the Ameer ashed him what ho meant. The villager replied ; 

intended to bring you a present of some turnips, but thanks to 
the advice of my friend, I brought figs instead. Had I not done so 
I should have had my head broken/’ 

The Ameer laughed and gave him some reward. 


166. One day the wife of Mulla Nasruddin washed his cloak, 
and, after wringing it, hung it on a peg in the wall, to dry. When 
the Mulla came home, it being somewhat dark, he took the cloak 
for some thief, and bringing his bow and arrow from an adjoinirjg 
room, let fly the arrow at the supposed depredator. 

He then called out to his wife: '^Come and see, I have killed a 
thief with a single shot of my arrow/’ His wife came, and seeing 
what he had done, held up the cloak to him, and said: “ You stupid 
fellow ! How long am I to put up with your follies Be quiet, 
woman, said the husband; ^^you ought to thank God that I was 
not in the cloak at the time of my discharging the arrow, or you 
would have been a widow/^ 


167 . A beggar came to the house of tlie Mulla, and seeing him on 
the terrace beckoned to him to come down. The Mulla came down, 
when the beggar said to him : For the sake of God give me some- 

thing.” The Mulla, concealing his displeasure, asked him to cprae 
upstairs^ and, taking him to the terrace, said: “ I swear by God I 
; haven’t anything that I can willingly give thee in charity,’' 
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' The beggar fumed aud said ; Why did you not say so downstairs ? 
Why did you bring me here order to requite you for your 

courtesy in calling me down/^ retoi*ted the Mulla. 

168. Once Mulla Nasruddin invited some friends to dinner, and 
took them with him to his house. Leaving them in the front cham- 
ber, he went to his wife, and said: have invited some friends 

to dine with me to-day. Have we sufficient food in the house 

No, we have not replied the wife. Then go and inform my 
friends who are waiting in the front room that I am not at home/’ 
The wife did ns she was directed to do. The guests said: “What 
words are these ? He came with us, and we saw him go inside even 
just now The Mulla replied from within : “ This house has two 
doors; perhaps he got out by the other door 


169. On a moonlit night, a fool saw" the image of the moon in a 
^ell. Said he ! “ The poor little moon has fallen into the well. Let 
me take him out.’^ So he procured a piece of rope, and attaching 
a Look at one extreinity, let it down in the well. After moving 
about the hook in the water for some time, he found that the hook 
had become fast to something ; and he began to pull. But the hook 
having caught on a large stone at the bottom of the well, he was not 
able to make the rope come up. At last the rope, which was rather 
old and worn out, gave way, and the man was flung on his back. 
He now saw the moon high up in the heavens, whereupon he ex- 
claimed, “ Thank God that after all this trouble I have succeeded in 
bringing out the poor fellow from the well ! 


170. A man whose name was Hasan wanted to have a seal 
engraved with his name. He went to a seal-engraver, who inform- 
ed him that he. would take one dinar for every letter engraved, 
“ Very well,'' said Hasan, I want to have the word (Ekas) 





engraved on my seal.” The two letters forming the word were 
soon engraved^ and the artist was going to put in the diacriticJial 
pointj when Hasan interposed, saying : ‘‘ As you have only to put 
in now the point, I don^t think it will matter much to you where you 
put it.” No, it does not mattei*,” said the engraver. Well, then, 
I want to have the point put inside the curve of the letter (j* ” This 
was done, and Hasan took away the seal, paying two dinars. But 
the change in the position of the point made the name read 
(^Hasan), and so he got throe letters engraved for the charge of two 
letters only. 


171. I hear your neighbour has some festivity at his house 
to-morrow,” said a friend to Mulla Nasruddin. 

^‘It may be so, but I do not see how that concerns me.” 

^^But he is going to invite you, also.’’ 

And, pray, how does that concern you 


172. One day Mulla Nasruddin brought home two fowls. He 
had them fried in butter, and leaving them in a covered vessel, 
he went out to invite his friends. In the meantime his wife took 
out the fried fowls, and placed in their stead two live ones. 

When the Mulla returned with his guests, he went to the vessel 
wherein he had placed the fowls, and took out the lid. No sooner had 
he done so than, to the astonishment of the Mulla, the fowls jumped 
out and ran away. The Mulla with an awe-struck face turned to- 
wards heaven, and said: 0 Lord, thou hast in thy mercy given 
life to these fowls, and I am thankful that I have been allowed to 


* This is similar to aa anecdote of Frederick the Great. An officer pnoe^ com- 

plained to him of the conduct of another officer, upon which the king observed : ** Well, 
that is none of mt( business.*' ** But he has spoken disrespectfully ot you also, ” said 
the officer. Well, that is none of your business, s ir,” rejoined the king. 
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witness this miracle* But^^ —tell me, 0 Lord, who is going to 

pay me for the cost of the fowls and of the butter employed in fr 3 dng 


them 


178. A ruler of a province once wrote some verses, and asked a 
poet to express his opinion regarding them* The poet remarked 
that the verses were execrable, which so much enraged the Ameer 
that he ordered the poet to be taken to prison, whence he we»s 
released after a month. 

Again, after some time, the Ameer wrote some verses, and asked 
the poet^s opinion regarding them. The poet remained silent for a 
while, and then said : Please order your men to take me to prison 
again.'* 


174. A poet took some of his verses to a critic, and asked what 
he thought of them. The critic said that the verses were very bad, 
whereupon the poet began to abuse him. The critic merely smiled 
and said ; This prose of yours is better than your verse at any 
rate." 


176. Once, Mulla Nasruddin went to pay a visit to a sick man 
whose complaint was a sever head-ache. Ho turned to the members 
of the family, and said to them by way of encouragementy (?) Don't 
be disheartened. Whenever a man reaches this stage of illness, his 
death is not far off; so you will shortly be released from the trouble 
of tending and nursing him ! ” 


176. On another occasion the Mulla went to the house of a man 
of wliom he had heard the day before, that he was very seriously ill. 
Taking for granted that the man must have been dead by this time^ 
he began to offer consolation to the members of the man's family, 



But he is not dead I’* said they, looking daggers at him, Oh. 
you need not be down-hearted about that,’* said the Mulla^ "Jwaia 
Allah (may God grant it I), he will die soon ! ” 


177. On another occasion the Mulla went to see a sick acquaint- 
ance, and asked him what was the . matter with him. The man 
replied, I am suffering from an acute attack of lumbago.'* The 
Mulla gravely shook his head and observed : “ Let us hope for the 
best ! My father also had an attack of the disease which terminated 
fatally ; his death happened very soon after the attack. If you 
have any will to make, or any wish to be gTatified, tell it to me/’ 

The sick man called his son to his bedside, and said, I give 
thee solemn injunctions*— —to turn this fellow out of doors, and 
never to allow the wretch to approach my bed/’ 


178. One day Mulla Nasruddin, in a mosque, ascended the pul- 
pit, and addressed his audience : Oh children of the faithful ! Do 
you know what I am going to say?’* They answered: ^^No, ’ 
Well then,” he replied, ‘‘ it is of no use for me to waste my time 
on so stupid a set of people.” Next Friday, he again mounted the 
pulpit and inquired : 0 true Mussulmans, know ye what I am going 

to say?” We do,” said they. ^^Then,*' he continued, “there is 
no need for me to tell you.” The third time his audience thought 
of catching him, and on his putting the usual question they replied, 
“ Some of us do, and seme of us do not.” “Well then," replied he, 
Let those who do know tell those who do not.” 


179. Kasam . and Hasham were two friends, who were 
both given to ^drawing the long bow,* but the latter was' the 
cleverer of the two. One day, they determined to go to the 
king and tell him a big lie in hopes of being well rew;arded* 
So they went ’to the palaco of the king, and demanded 
an audience. The king ordered them to be admitted, and when 
they came into his presence, he asked : “ What do you want of me?” 
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Kdsam replied ; Sire, we have seen a very novel sight, and we 
have come to inform you of it. We have seen a big stone floating 
on a river. Impossible ! exclaimed the king, ^Hhat i§ a big lie, 
and 1*11 have you flogged for your impudence.’* “It is not a lie. 
Your Majesty, interposed Hasham; ‘Mor I can tell you how it 
happened.’* Well, let me hear,” said the king. Hasham rejoined : 

It happened in, this wise: the stone had been lying for many 
years on one of the banks of the river, and every time that the river 
overflowed its banks, mud was deposited on the stone, till the stone 
became twice as bigas before, with the accumulated deposit. One 
day a seed of the gourd plant was dropped on the stone by a bird 
in its flight. In due time, from the seed sprouted a plant, and in 
due time the plant bore fine big gourds. These goards became 
dried, and next time when there was an inundation, they served as 
floats, and buoyed up the stone. And it was in this way that the 
stone came to float on the water.” 

This explantion seemed to convince the king, who dismissed the 
men with rewards. 

After a time, Kasam, who had soon reached the bottom of his 
purse, again went to the king, but without taking Hasham along 
with him, for he did not want to have the reward divided between 
two persons, but wanted to have the whole of it himself. The king 
on seeing him said : What brings you here again He replied : 

Sire, I have seen another novel sight.*’ What was it?” asked the 
king. I saw that a merchant*s bullock went into the river, and was 
burnt to death;” said Kasam. Nonsense !” said the king, you 
are a great liar.” 

As Hd^Jiam was not there to support him, Kfisam did not know 
what to reply, and was very much confused, whereupon the king 
ordered his servants to flog him and to drive him out of the palace. 

SouK) time after this, Hasham went to Kasam and said: Come 
friend, jet us again go to the king, and earn a large reward with 
another big lie.” “ I would rather not accompany you,” sai d K^sam, 



rubbing hia shoulders at the remembrance of the tlogging he had 
received; ^^you may go alone. And besides, to tell you the truths 
I have foilnd that it does not pay to tell lies.^^ ** Ho ! Ho ! said 
Hfeham, ** sits the wind in that quarter? Since when have you 
become a lover of truth ? But lean guess what has happened/^ said 
he with a significant glance at K^sam’s shoulders ; “ you seem to 
have felt the lash thm'e; is it not so ? Well, this is what comes of 
trying to get a sly and undue advantage of your friend. But let me 
hear the details/^ 

Thus pressed, Kdsam told him of his recent adventures. ‘‘ Well, 
we shall soon put this right, ” said Hfeham, come with me to the 
king and repeat the same lio ; I will corroborate your assertion.'^ 
** But I shall be flogged again ! ” You will not be : I tell you. 
You may rely on my ingenuity.” 

So tho two went again to the king, and Kasain repeated his tale 
of the merchant's bullock having been burnt to death in the midst of 
the water. ‘‘Ha said the king, “ was not that flogging sufficient 
for you, that you dare bo come to me again with your cock-and-a-bull 
story? “ He tells the truth, Your Majesty, ” interposed H4sham ; 
“I myself was an eye-witness of theoccurrence,and can explain to 
you how it happened. ” “Go on, my ears are open, said tho king. 
“The circumstances were these,” said Hasham, “the bullock was 
loaded with bags of quick -lime, and in attempting to cross the river^ 
he stumbled and fell ; the bags were moistened, and — ” “ 0, you 
need not add more. lean understand what followed, ” said the 
kifig; “the quicklime coming in contact with water gave out heat, 
and! the poor bullock was roasted?” “Just so, Your Majesty.” 
“ This is no lie then, as I thought first, ” said the king, and dis- 
missed them with rewards. 


180 . A certain lawyer had a very ugly daughter, who was 
marriageable; but although he offered a considerable dower, no one 
was inclined to wed her. Through necessity, he married her^ to a 
blind man. In the same year there arrived from Ceylon a physician 
who was reputed to be able to revStore sight to' the blind. They 



asked tbe father why he would not have his son-indaw cured. He 
said : Because I am afraid that if he should recover his sights he 
would divorce his wife. 


181. Some of the servants of Sultan Mahmood asked Hasan Mei- 
mandi what the king had said to him about a certain affair. He 
answeied : Are you also acquainted with it?^^ They replied: You 
are the piinie iniiiister of ihe empire ; whatever the king says to you 
he does not think proper to tell to such persons as we are. ” He 
replied : Ho tells it lo me in the confidence that I will not declare 
it to any one; why then do you ask me?^’ 


182. A certain poet went to the chief of a gang of robbers, and 
recited verses in his praise. The chief ordered him to be stripped 
of his clothes, and expelled the village. The dogs attacking him in 
his rear, h© wanted to take up some stones, but they were frozen to 
the ground. Thus distressed, he said: What a vile set of men are 
these, who let loose their clogs, and fasten their stones ! The chief 
having heard him from a window laughed and said : ‘‘ 0 wise man, 
ask a boon of me. He answered: I want my own garment, if 
you will vouchsafe to bestow it. I have no further expectation from 
you. 1 am satisfied with your benevolence in suffering me to depart. ” 
The chief of tlie robbers ordered his garment to be restored and 
added to it some reward. 


183. An astrologer entered his ownhouse, and seeing a stranger 
sitting in company v/ith his wife, abused him, and used such harsh 
language that a quarrel and strife ensued. A shrewd man, being 
apprized thereof, said : “ What do you know of the celestial sphere, 
when you cannot tell who is in your own house ? ** 


A certain person, who performed gratis the ofiSceof Muezziii 
in the mosque of Sanjaryah, had such a voice as disgusted all wlto 
heard it. The intendent of the mosque, an Ameer« a good Jhusaaiae 



man, being uuwilliug to ^ffeud him, said: ‘'My lad* this mosque 
has Muezzins of long standing, each of whom has a monthly stipend 
of five dinars; now I will give you ten dinars to go to another place. 
He agreed to this proposal and went away, Some time after he 
came to the Ameer and said: "0 my lord, you injured me, in send- 
ing me away from this station for ten dinars ; for where I went they 
will give me twenty dinars to remove to another place, to which I have 
not consented. ” The Ameer laughed, and said : “ Take care, don't 
accept of the offer, for they may be willing to giv’^e you fifty. 

185. A little man, being’ atiiicted with a pain in his eyes, went 
to a farrier, desiring him to apply a remedy. The farrier, applying 
to his eyes what he was used to administer to quadrupeds, the man 
became blind; upon which lie complained to the magistrate. 

The magistrate said: “ Get away, there is no plea for damages, 
for had you not been an ass, you would not have applied to the 
farrier." 


186. The son of a ricli man, sitting by his father's tomb, was 
disputing with the sou of a dnrweish, saying: "My father's 
monument is of stone, the inscription is in gold, and the pavement 
is made of marble tessolated with turquoise-coloured bricks. 
What is your father's grave, but a couple of bricks laid together, 
and sprinkled with a handful of earth ! " The son of the dnrweish 
replied: "Hold your tongue, for before your father can move 
himself from under this heavy stouo, mine will have arrived at 
Heaven." 

187. An unlucky man once narrated his adventures to a. 
company of men as follows : — 

About three years ago, there was a famine in Isfahan, and wo 
all of us found it very diflScu It to procure the necessaries of life. 
One day, on finding my purse empty, and all my stock of provisions 
exhausted, I took my way towards the mosque, in hopes of obtaining 
relief from the charity of some rich people. I was walking along 
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gloomily, when I felt my arm grasped by a veiled woman who said to 
me, pouring at the same timp a handful of silver coins into my palm ; 

Come with me to the Kazi,and swearthat you are my husband, and 
that you want to divorce me. That is all I require of you. Will 
you do it ? I readily promised to do as she desired, and followed 
her to the court of the Kazi, who after hearing our words gave us 
divorce. The woman then, to my surprise, took out from under- 
neath her cloak a bundle, which proved to be a living child, and 
turning to the Kazi, she said : 0 Kazi, 1 have not milk enough in 

my breasts to suckle this child, nor have I the means of obtaining 
suitable nourishment for it. Therefore, order my husband to take 
charge of it. I was accordingly saddled with the bringing up of the 
child, and I came out of the court with my mind dazed and bewildered , 
Owing to the concourse of the people in the streets I could not 
leave the child and run off, and I had therefore to carry it, till I 
came to a mosque. I deposited my burden on the door steps of the 
mosque, and made off; but unfortunately I was seen in the act by 
some people roundabouts, was pursued, overtaken, soundly 
belaboured, and again made to take up the child in my arms. I 
wandered about with my burden, till I came to a tomb outside 
the town. I left the child there and ran off with all my might. As 
I was very thirsty, I made towards the river, and after allaying my 
thirst, sat underneath a tree for repose. I had hardly rested a while, 
when there came a horseman, who beckoned to me, and giving me 
a jug, told me to fill it with water. As 1 was filling it in the stream, 
the jug slipped from my hand, and was carried off; whereupon 
the horseman became very angry, and began flogging me. 

I disengaged myself from his grasp, and fled again, till I came to 
what seemed to be a building in ruins. On entering, I stumbled, 
and fell down in a swoon. When I came to my senses, I found 
^myself in a well furnished room. As there was no one present, 
and I was hungry, I turned my steps towards the kitchen, where 
1 found some eggs and a quantity of butter. £ ate as much of the 
butter and the eggs as T could, and then hastily concealing the 
remainder of the butter in my breast pocket, and two or three eggs 
in the folds of my turban, I issued out of the kitclieu. But in my 
hurry I had mistaken the door, and I. found myself in a room 
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wherein an old women was sitting by the fire, sewing linen. She 
asked me how I came to be there, and. what I wanted. I replied 
that I was a traveller, and wanted to rest myself a bit, but seeing 
no one in the front room, had ventured to come here. She therefore 
gave me a seat by the fire, which I could not decline, although 
the thoughts of the butter made me very uncomfortable. Presently 
my garments became greasy and wet, and I seemed to be over- 
flowing with melted butter. The old woman, noticing my condition, 
became suspicious, and calling me an idiot for spoiling her carpet, 
dealt me a blow on the head, when — smash went the eggs, and the 
yolk and the white began to trickle down my face ! I could not 
endure the scene any longer, and I fled. 

I went to the I'iver, and washing my garments, hung them up on 
a tree to dry. A kite attracted by my red turban, pounced upon it 
and flew ofi* with it. Fearing that I might lose rny other garments 
in a similar way, I hastily put them on again, and turned my steps 
towards a neighbouring mansion. One of the servants in the house 
was my friend, and through his recommendation I was engaged 
there as as a servant. 

One day my master went o ut ab unting with a hound and a hawk, 
and I accompanied him. On the homeward journey my master was 
detained by some villagers, who wanted to entertain him, and so he 
told me to return with the hawk and the hound. After I had gone 
some distance, the hawk began to flutter in my hands, and beat me 
with its wings, which so enraged me that I doubled it up and put it 
in my saddle bag. Further on, the hound was attacked by some 
wild dogs, but in the confusion of the moment I forgot to take off 
his muzzle and let go the leash, and so he was torn to pieces. 
When I reached the mansion, I alighted from my horse, and took^ 
out the hawk from my saddle bag, but the hawk was dead. Fearing 
the anger of my master, I began to cry and lament, which attracted 
the attention of my master^s wife. She took compassion on me and 
told me to be quiet, promising to make it up to her husband for the 
loss of the animals. She then told me to take charge of her child, > 
ivhile^he went into the kitchen to attend to the cooking. 
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After a time the child began to cry, and I forced down its throat 
a bolus of opium — about the same quantity that I usually took my- 
self— foi* I had frequently heard my grandmother say, that opinm 
was a good thing for soothing the children. After some time my 
mistress returned from the kitchen, and took the child into her 
arms to suckle it, but was horrified to find that the child was dead. 
She shrieked and fell down into a swoon, and on recovering, began 
to cry and lament. Presently my master returned, and learnt all 
the circumstances that had happened. His eyes rolled with fury, 
and he was going to kill me when his wife interposed, saying : 

* Deal gently with him, husband, for he seems to be an unlaoky 
man. The fault lies more with his fortune than with him.* So 
the husband let me go, saying, I forgive you for this time, but 
let me see you giving more attention to what you are required to do. 
Now go ta the stable, but keep awake the whole night, and look to 
the sick cow that is there. When you find her on the point of death, 
cut her throat, reciting the religious formula, so that the use of her 
flesh may not be unlawful. And also attend to the comforts of my 
tired horse.* • 

I went into the stable, and tried to keep myself awake, but 
gradually dozed off into peaceful slumber. In the midst of the 
night I awoke with a start, and remembering the injunctions about 
the cow, I went to look after the animal. But in the hurry I had 
overturned the lamp, so I had to grope about in the dark, till nay 
hands encountered the side of an animal. Prom its laboured 
breathing I felt sure it was the cow in the throes of death, and so 
I whipped out my knife, and riciting the religious formula, drew it 
across the throat of the creature. In the morning I discovered 
that I had slaughtered the horse, while the cow had died of the 
illness. Fearing to encounter my master I ran off, and have been 
wandering about ever siuce.*^ 

188. A person named Fareed had a beautiful wife, whom a Jew 
was in love with. The husband being poor and without any ocoupa- 
tion, remained for the most part in his house, and the Jew could not 
get any opportunity of laying siege to the affections of his wife. So 
28 
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the eJevv began to devise means of getting the husband away from 
the city, and accordingly one day said to him, ‘^My friend, why do 
you remain idle here ? Why do you not travel in order to become 
a successful trader? The little money that I have acquired was 
by travelling from place to place, bartering the commodity of one 
place for that of another, and so on/^ The husband replied, ^^It is 
all very well to say so, but you know trading requires money. And 
who is going to lend me the money necessary for the purpose ? 
The Jew, hereupon, good naturedly (!) offered to accommodate him, 
saying, I will lend you gold weighing one hundred miscah, on the 
condition that you return it to me on the very first day of your 
return to town from your journey.” ‘^ Bufc what security can I give 
to you asked Fareed. ^^None whatsoever do I need, but for 
formas sake, what say you to a hundred miscals of your flesh, which, 
on your failing to make the payment, I should be at liberty to cut 
off from your body ? 

The condition was agreed upon, and Fareed, with the money in 
his pocket, left the town with the view of seeing the different com- 
mercial centres. On the road he was attacked by robbers, who 
stripped him of everything valuable that he possessed ; and so he 
was obliged to return, almost naked, to the town. The Jew was 
very much vexed on seeing him back in so short a time, and demand- 
ed back his money. As Fareed had absolutely nothing and could 
not comply with the demand, he said, Let us go to the Kazi, and let 
him decide on this matter.^' So the two took their way towards the 
Court of the Kuzi. 

On the road, they heard a donkey-driver asking for help, as his 
ass had fallen into a pit, whence he- was not able to take him out 
without the help of others. Fareed good-naturedly , offered to help, 
him, and while the owner took hold of the head of the ass, Fareed 
took hold of the tail, and the two began to pull, when suddenly the 
tail of the animal came off in the hands of Fareed. The owner of 
the ass thereupon began to quarrel with him, and said, Comp with 
me to the Kazi. You must pay me damages.” So the three now 
took their way to the Court of the Kazi. 
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But as the K^zi^s Court was situated at some distance, and as 
it was already night-fall, they determined to put up in a mosque, for 
the night. Fareed was locked up in the mosque, and the other 
two kept guard outside the gate. When it was near dawn, Fareed 
got up, and going to the terrace on the hind part of the building, 
jumped down, and came plump on the head of a Fakeer who was 
sleeping at the foot of the walls. The Fakeer was killed. His son 
got up and laying hold of Fareed, charged him with the murder. 
The noise brought the other two persons who were near the gate, 
and so the four now took their way to. the Court of the KSzi. 

During the walk Fareed said to himself, I wish the Court 
were soon reached ; for I am afraid, the longer I am on the road 
the more will be the mishaps befalling mo. I had better move on 
with a quicker pace.^ ' And with this determination he walked faster, 
followed by his prosecutors. But on taking a turning at the end 
of a lane, he collided with a pregnant woman, who fell down with 
the shock, and miscarried. The husband of the woman caught hold 
of him, and accused him of killing the child, and the five now took 
their way to the Court of the Kazi. 

The Court was at last reached. The K^zi was in his private 
chambers, and so they all had to wait outside the room, but after a 
time Fareed getting afraid of another mishap entered the room 
alone. He found the Kazi drinking wino, and so he stood quiet 
for some time, and then coughed to attract the attention of the 
Kazi. The latter turned with a start, and asked him what he 
wanted, saying ** How long have you been here and what did you 
notice?’^ Fareed discreetly replied that he had merely seen the 
Kdzi drinking sherbet (emphasizing the last word), and then re- 
lated to him his adventures. Well, well,^^ said the Kazi, ^^we 
shall see justice done to you.*’ They then came into the Court, and 
the Kazi after taking his seat, asked the men what wei’e their com- 
plaints. 

First came the Jew who claimed his 100 miscals of flesh. The 
Kdzi«told him to cut it off, but neither more nor less than the 100 
miscals, otherwise he would have to undergo the penalty of being 
bled to death. The Jew on hearing this decision of the Kazi 
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wanted to withdraw his complaint, but this the Kazi would not 
allow, saying *^You ought to have thought of that beforehand. 
You have needlessly put this man to a deal of trouble, and as 
a penalty you must lay down here one hundred dinars. Only then 
I can allow you to go.” So the Jew laid down his 100 dinars 
and departed. 

Next came the son of the Fakeer who charged Fareed with 
the death of his father. The Kdzi said: '‘^You must take his life 
in return. Kill him in the same way that he killed your father, — 
by jumping down on him from the terrace.” ^'But I might get 
killed myself, jumping down from such a height !” urged the 
young Fakeer. I can’t help that!” said the Kdzi. The Pakeer 
then wanted to withdraw his complaint, but he was not allowed to 
do so till he had laid down one hundred dinars. 

The husband of the woman now laid his complaint, and 
charged the accused with the death of his child. The Kazi said to 
him, **It is but proper that the man should restore to you the 
young life that he has taken. I therefore order that you should 
divorce your wife, and give her to this man in marriage. When 
she is again with child, he shall then divorce her, and you can take 
her back,” So the husband too withdrew his complaint, laying 
down 100 dinars. 

The owner of the donkey had meanwhile slunk away unper- 
oeived, saying, as he went, to the attendants in the antechamber, 
that as he had not the sum necessary for withdrawing his com- 
plaint, he was going to bring witnesses to prove that his ass had 
n^ver a tail ! 

When the Kazi saw that there was no further complaint 
against Fareed, he released him, giving him as a compensation for 
bis trouble, 100 dinars out of the sums received. 


189 . When an Arab woman intends to marry again after the 
death of her husband, she comes, in the night before her second 
marriage, to the grave of her dead husband. Here she kneels and 
prays to him, and entreats him not to be offended — not to be I'ea- 
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lous. As, however, she fears he will be jealous and angry, the 
widow brings with her a donkey, laden with two goat-skins of 
water. Her prayers and entreaties done, she proceeds to pour on 
the grave the water, to keep the first husband cool under the irri- 
tating circumstances about to take place ; and having well 
saturated him, she departs. 


190. Behlool, the court-fool of Haroon-ul-Rasheed was 
enjoined by the Caliph to marry and live discreetly. The jester so 
far obeyed as to go through the nuptial ceremony ; but as he was 
conducting his wife to her apartment, the uncourteous bridegroom 
suddenly paused, looked as if he were petrified, and declaring that 
he had never heard such a tumult in his life, took to his heels, and 
did not re-appear for months. Meanwhile the deserted wife had 
procured a divorce, and then Behlool made his re-entree at court. 
** So ! ” exclaimed the Caliph with an inquiring air. Ay, ay ! cried 
the fool, you would have done as I did. The tumult scared me 
away beyond the hills.” ‘^What tumult?” asked Haroon. 
“ Why,” said Behlool, as my wife was entering the room, there 
came from her sounds as of a thousand voices. Amid them I could 
distinguish the cries of ^ rent ! taxes ! doctors ! sons ! daughters ! 
schooling ! dress ! silks ! satins ! muslins ! money ! more money ! 
debt ! imprisonment and ^ Behlool has drowned himself in the 
Caliph’s bath ! therewith,*’ added the jester, ^Vterrified at the 
solemn warning, and wishing to avoid the profanity of plunging 
my person into your highness ’ bath, I fled till the danger was over 
and here am I, owing nothing, and disinclined to drown myself.” 


191, A Persian merchant returning from a journey to Europe 
said to his wives, What strange creatures these Peringee women 
areU Would you believe it ? they actually carry an open umbrella 
under their petticoats ! ” Such was the idea formed of crinoline 
by this sage of the Eakt ! 
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192 . Selim, the first of the Ottoman Emperors that shaved 
his beard, his predecessors having always worn it long, being asked 
by one of his bashaws why he altered the custom of his predecessors, 
answered, ^'Because you bashaws shall not lead me by the beard as 
you did them/^ 


193 . When Bajazet, after his defeat, was carried into the pre- 
sence of Timur Lang (Timur the Lame, vulgarly called Tamerlane) 
on perceiving that} Bajazet had but one eye, Timur burst into loud 
laughter. The Turk who could ill brook any incivility, said fiercely. 
You may deride my misfortunes, Timur, but remember they might 
have happened to yourself. The disposal of kingdoms is in the 
hands of God, and their state depend on His will/^ Timur replied 
with equal haughtiness : agree with your observation, I did not 

laugh atyour misfortunes, but at a reflection that just occurred to my 
mind — how little value thrones and sce2)tres possess in the judgment 
of God, who has taken a kingdom from a man with 07 ie eye to give 
it to another with one log,^' 


194 . Ali Hazeen, in his autobiography, assimilates hiiuself, 
'vvhile labouring under sea-sickness, to a mill’liorse — ‘‘ My head goes 
round, puzzled to know why it goes round, 


195 . A youth meeting one day an old man of a hundred years 
who, leaning on his staff, formed with his curved person almost the 
figure of a bow, said, “How much. Sheikh, have yon paid for that 
bow? I want to buy just such another/' “ Have patience, my son, 
rejoined the old man, “ if you live long enough, you will get such 
a one for nothing." 

196 . An Arab of the desert sat at the table of a Caliph, and 
the latter perceived a hair on the piece of meat which the other was 
about to devour. ^^Arab," cried the Caliph, “there is a hair on 
your meat, you had better remove it." ‘^"A table,’* replied the 
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Arab, rising to depart, where the master looks so narrowly at the 
morsels taken by the guests as to espy a single haii’, is no place for 
a child of Islimael.’’ 


197. A Mulla, preaching one day in a Persian mosque, strongly 
insisted on the examination which the deceased have to undergo 
from the angels Ifakeor and Munkeer, as soon as the dead are 
deposited in the tomb. “ Don’t believe a word of it,” cried one of 
ihe congregation, ^^for one of my slaves died a few days since ; 1 
filled his mouth with rice, and on digging him up again to-day, the 
rice was just as I left it. Now it is perfe^jtly impossible for a man 
to give answers even to angels with his mouth full.” 


198. It is related of Kareeuikhan, a Shah of Persia, that one 
day, after being harassed by a long attendance in public, hearing 
causes,^ he was about to retire, when he was arrested by the cries 
of a stranger, who, rushing forward, called aloud for redress. 

Who are you ? ” said the Shah. I am a merchant, a7id 
have been robbed of all I possessed while I slept.” And why 
did you sleep ? ” demanded tho Monarch in an impatient tone, 
^‘Because I made a inistiike,” replied the trader immediately, ‘‘I 
thought that you wero awake.” The irritation of the Monarch 
vanished in a moment. Turning to the wazier, he bade him pay the 
man’s losses from the royal treasury, It is our business,” he 
added, to recover, if we can, the property from the robbers.” 


199. The avarice of the Shah, Aga Mahomraed, sometimes 
betrayed him into awkward and even ludicrous predicaments. On 
one occasion he himself disclosed a conspiracy to defraud his nobles. 
When he was riding out with some courtiers, a mendicant met the 
party, and the king, apparently struck with his distress, ordered a 
large alms to be given to him, Theexample was, of course, followed 
by all, and the beggar obtained a considerable sum. That night the 
sovereign’s impatience betrayed his secret : — ‘‘ I have been cheated,” 
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said he to his miuister; ‘‘that scoundrel of a mendicant whom you 
saw this morning, not only promised to return me my own money, 
but to give me half of what he should receive through its means* 
from others ! Horsemen Avere instantly ordered in pursuit ; but 
the fellow took care not to be caught, and the courtiers laughed in 
their sleeves at his Majesty^s disappointment. 


200. The celebrated poet Sheikh Saadi and a contemporary 
poet Humdm Tabreezi met accidentally in a hath at Tabreez, without 
knowing each other ; but entering into conversation, Humam became 
aware of the birth-place of his companion, and at the same time 
declared himself a native of the city w^here they then were. A 
trial of wit took place, Avhen Humam observed that in Tabreez 
the Shirazees were more numerous than the dogs in the streets, 
whereupon Saadi retorted that the reverse was the case in Shiraz, 
“ for there/^ said he, ‘ the Tabreczees are held to be less than dogsJ* 
The double meaniug involved in the Sheikhas reply non-plussed 
Humam. He rallied, however, and observing the baldness of his 
companion — a personal peculiarity very common among the 
Sheikh’s countrymeu — “How comes it/' said he, presenting the 
round-sliaped ewer used in ablutions; and turned upside down ; 
‘^whence comes it that all you Shirazees have heads like this 

“And how comes it,'* retorted Saadi, presenting his own vessel 
and pointing to its empty cavity, that all you Tabreezees have 
heads empty like this?" 

On returning from the bath they entered into some further 
discourse, in consequence of which Ham am recognised in the 
stranger the celebrated Sheikh Saadi, and lavished upon him both 
kindness and honours. 

201. An Arab woman on returning from England, whither 
she had accompanied the children of the British Resident 

' at Bushire, was descanting on the riches and beauty of the kingdoiu 



she had visited. She described the roads, the carriages, the fiiie^ 
horses, a.nd the fertility of the well-cultivated soil. Her audienco 
were full of admiration, and had almost retired in envy, when she 
happened to mention that there was but one thing wanting to make 
it perfect, And what is that? said they. Why, it has not a 
single date tree,” was the reply ; all the time I was there I never 
ceased to look for one, but I looked in vain. ” The charm was 
instantly broken, — the Arabs tuimed away in pity for men who, what- 
ever might be their comforts and magnificence, were condemned 
to live in a country where there were no date trees. 


202. The Kurds, oho of the Nomad tribes of Persia, are for the- 
most part entirely unacquainted with the precepts or practice of 
religion, and scarcely observe its slightest external forms. It i& 
related that a learned Persian who was the guest of one of these 
barbarians, when he began one morning, according to his custom, 
to read aloud a chapter of the Koran, was assailed with a stick by 
his hosPs wife, who asked him in a rage, if he imagined any of the- 
family to be dead, that he thought it necessary to read the book. 
The liusbaiid, too, while reproving the violence of his wife, blamed 
his friend, saying that he should have known better than to anticipate 
misfortune by going through a ceremony used at funerals ! 


203. The emperor of Constantinople, Mehmood the Fifth, the 
great rival of Nadir Shah, desiring to humble the vanity of that 
conqueror, and knowing he valued himself more on his superior 
bodily power and stentorian voice than on any other qualities, 
selected, as an envoy to Persia, a porter of extraordinary personal 
strength and most powerful lungs. The -envoy had merely charge 
of a letter, which he was told to deliver in person to the king, to 
require an answer, and return. The fame of this remarkable 
diplomatist preceded him ; and Nadir was advised nob to receive him 
as his deputation was deemed an insult. But curiosity overcame 
all other considerations, and he was introduced one day when there 
was a very full court. When the Turk approached the throne. 
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Nadir, assuming liis fiercest look, and exerting his voice to the 
utmost, said: “ What do you desire of me?^^ Almost all started, and 
the hall vibrated to the sound; but the envoy, with an undaunted 
air, and in a voice of thunder which made Nadiras appear like the 
treble of a child, exclaimed : Take that letter, and give me an 
answer that I may return to my master.” The court was in amaze- 
ment; all eyes were turned on Nadir, whose frowning countenamce 
gradually relaxed in a smile, and turning to his courtiers, he said : 
“After all, the fellow certainly has merit.” He was outdone, but 
lie could not help respecting in another the qualities he valued in 
himself. Nadir is stated to have retorted the intended insult, by 
saying to the envoy, wlieu lie gave him leave to depart: ^^Tell your 
master, I am glad to find that lie has one man in liis dominions, 
and that he has had the good sense to send him here, that we 
may be satisfied of tbe fact.” 


" 204 . A thief mounted to the top of a rich man’s house, but tho 
latter, hearing his footsteps, and guessing his object, woke his 
wife, to whom he whispered what had occurred: “I shall feign 
sleep,” said he to her; ‘*do you protend to awake me, and com- 
inence a conversation loud enough to be heard by the thieves. 
Demand of me with great earnestness how I amassed ray wealth, 
and notwitlisbauding rny refusal, urge me to a confession.” The 
woman did as she was desired, and the husband, evidently with 
a great deal of hesitation, and seeming wearied with her impor- 
tunities, confided to her the following secret, making her swear 
never to reveal it to any one. “Learn, my dear wife,” said he, 
''that all my wealth is plunder. I was possessed of a mysterious 
charm, by which, when standing on moonlit nights near the walls 
of the houses of the rich, I could, by repeating the word ‘ Sholim, 
Sholim* seven times, and at the same time laying my hand on a 
moonbeam, vault on the terrace. When there, I again exclaimed 
^Sholim, Sholim^ seven times, and with the utmost ease jumped 
down into the house, and again pronouncing ‘ Sholim, Sholiin’ seven 
times, all the riches of the house were brought to ray view. I took 
* A similar story is to be found in the Gesba Homanoriim . 
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what I liked best^ and for the last time calling out ^Sholim, Sholim’ 
I sprang through the window with my booty; and through the 
blessing of this charm, I was not only invisible, but preserved from 
even the suspicion of guilt. This is the mode with which I have 
accumulated the great wealth with which you are surrounded. 
But beware, and reveal not this secret ; let no mortal know it, or the 
consequences may be fatal to us all.*^ 

The robber who had anxiously listened to this conversation, 
treasured up with delight the magic words. After a time, he, be- 
lieving all in the house asleep, and liaving got upon the window, 
called out ‘Sholim, Sholim^ seven times, and springing forward 
fell headlong into the room. The master of the dwelling, who was 
awake, expecting this result, instantly seized the fellow, and after 
soundly belabouring him asked him who he was. The thief replied : 

I am that senseless blockhead that a breath of yours has consigned 
to the dust.*^ The merchant called in his neighbours, and had the 
thief delivered over to the police. 


205. A shopkeeper of Isfahan went to the governor of the city 
to represent that he could not pay an impost. You must pay it, 
like others/^ said the governor, “ or leave the city.’^ Where 
can I go?^^ asked the man. ^^To Shiraz or Kashan.''^ Your 
nephew rules the one city and your brother the other. ^^Goto 
the king, and complain if you like. Your brother Hajeo Ibra- 
him is prime miniter. ” ^^Then goto hell said the enraged 
governor. ^^The pious Hajee — your father, is dead^' — retorted 
the undaunted Isfahanee. My friend,’’ said the governor, bursting 
into a laugh, I will pay the impost myself, since you declare my 
family keeps you from all redress, both in this world and the next.” 


206. A merchant of Isfahan was a great niggard, that for many 
years he denied himself and his son, a young boy, every support, 
except a crust of coarse bread. He was, however, one day tempt- 
ed by the description a friend gave of the flavour of cheese to buy 
a small piece, but before he got home, he began to reproach him- 
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self with extravagance, and instead of eating the cheese, he put it 
into a bottle, and cotented himself, and obliged his child to do 
the same, with rubbing the crust against the bottle, enjoying the 
cheese in imagination. One day that he returned home later 
than usual, he found his son eating his crust, and rubbing it 
against the door. What are you about, you fool l!” was his 
exclamation. ''It is dinner time, father; you have the key, so I 
could not open the door; — I was rubbing my bread against it, 
because I could not get to the bottle.'* " Cannot you go withr 
out cheese one day, you luxurious little rascal ? Tou*ll never be 
rich ?*' added the angry miser, as he kicked the poor boy for 
not being able to deny himself the ideal gratification. 

207. Sadik Beg was of good famih^, handsome in person, and 
possessed of both sense and courage; but ho was poor, having no 
property but his sword and his horse, with which he served as a 
gentleman retainer of a Nabab. The latter, satisfied of the 
purity of Sadik*s descent, and entertaining a respect for his 
character, determined to make him the husband of his daughter 
Huseinee, who, though beautiful, was remarkable for her haughty 
manner and ungovernable temper. 

/ 

(riving a husband of the condition of Sadik Beg to a lady of 
Huseinee''s rank was, according to usage in such unequal matches, 
like giving her a slave, and as she heard a good report of his 
personal qualities she offered no objections to the marriage, 
which was celebrated soon after it was proposed, and apart- 
ments were assigned to the happy couple in the Nabab’s palace. 

Some of Sadik Beg's friends rejoiced in his good fortune, as 
they saw, in the conneotien he had formed, a sure prospect of his 
advancement. Others mourned the fate of so fine and, promis- 
ing a young man, now condemned to bear through life all the 
humours of a proud and capricious woman ; but one of his 
friends, a little man called Merdek, who was completely hen- 
pecked, was particularly rejoiced, and quite chuckled at the 
thought of seeing another in the same condition with himself. 
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About a month after the nuptials, Merdek met his friend, and 
with malicious pleasure wished him joy of his marriage. Most 
sincerely do I congragulate you, Sadik,’^ said he, on this happy 
event.’^ “Thank you, my good fellow*, I am very happy indeed, 
and rendered more so by the joy I perceive it gives ray friends.” 

Do you really mean to say you are happy ?” said Merdek with 
a smile. “I reallyam so,” replied Sadik, Nonsense,” said his 
friend, ‘‘do we not all know to what a termagant you are 
united? atid her temper and high rank combined must, no 
doubt, make her a sweet companion.” Here he burst into a 
loud laugh, and the little man actually strutted with a feeling 
of superiority over the bridegroom. 

Sadik, who knew his situation and feelings, was amused 
instead of being angry. “My friend,” said he, “ I quite under- 
stand the grounds of your apprehension for my happiness?. 
Before I was married I had heard the same report as you have 
done of my beloved binders disposition; but I am happy to say 
I have found it quite otlierwise : she is a most docile and 
obedient wife.” “ But how has this miraculous change been 
wrought?” “Why,” said Sadik, “I believe I have some merit 
in effecting it, but you shall heai*. After the ceremonies of our 
nuptials were over, I went iu my military dress, and with my 
sword by my side, to the apartment of Husseinee. She was. 
sitting in a most dignified posture to receive me, and her looks 
were anything but. inviting. As I entered the I’oom, a beautiful 
cat, evidently a great favourite, came purring up to me. I deli- 
berately drew my sword, struck its head off, and taking that in 
the one hand and the body in the other, threw them oat of 
the window. I then very unconcernedly turned to the lady who 
appeared in some alarm ; she, however, made no observations, 
but was in every way kind and submissive, and has continued so 
ever since.” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow,” said little Merdek, with a signi- 
ficant shake of the head — “a word to the wise;” audawayhe 
capered, obviously quite rejoiced. 

It was near evening when this conversation took place ; soon 
after, when the dark cloak of night had enveloped the bright 
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ianarce of day, Merdck entered the cliainber of his spouse, with 
domethiiig of a martial swagger, armed with a scimitar. The 
unsuspecting cat came forward to welcome the husband of her 
mistress, but in an instant her head was divided from her body 
by a blow from the hand which had so often caressed her. 
Merdek having proceeded so far courageously stooped to take up 
the dissevered members of the cat, but before be could effect 
this, a blow upon the side of the head from his incensed lady laid 
him sprawling on the floor . 

The tattle and scandal of the day spreads from Zeraneh to 
zenaneh with surprising rapidity, and the wife of Merdak saw in 
a moment whose example itwastliat he imitated. Take that,' ^ 
said she as she gave him another cuff ; take that, you paltry 
wretch, you should/^ she added, laughing him to scorn, ^Miave 
killed the cat on the wedding day.^' 

208 . An inhabitant of Isfahan was once compelled to travel 
alone at night through a valley which was reputed to be haunt- 
ed by ghools and demons. He was a man of ready wit, and 
ibnd of adventures, and, though no lion, had great confidence 
in his canning. This man, whose name Avas Ameeii Beg, had 
heard many stories of the ghools of the valley, and thought it 
likely he might meet one. He prepared accordingly, by putting 
an egg and a lump of salt in his pocket. He had not gone far 
amidst the rocks when he heard a voice crying : Holloa, 

Ameen Beg Isfahanee! You are going the wrong road, you 
will lose yourself: come this way; I am your friend Kareem 
Beg, I know your father, old Kerbela Beg, and the street in 
which you were born. Ameen knew well the power the 
ghools had of assuming the shape of any person they chose ; 
and he also knew their skill as genealogists, and their knowledge 
of towns as well as families ; he had therefore little doubt 
this was one of those creatures alluring him to destruction. He 
however, determined to encounter him, and trust to his art Jor 
*his escape. 

^^Stop, my friend, till I come near you,^’ was his reply. 
When Ameen came close to the ghool, he said : You are not 
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my friend Kareem, you are a lying demon, but you are just the* 
being I desired to meet. I have tried my strength against all 
the men and all the beasts which exist in the world, and I can 
find nothing that is a match forme. I came therefore to this 
valley in the hope of encountering a ghool, tht\t I might prove 
my prowess upon him.’^ 

The ghool astonished at being addressed in this manner,, 
looked keenly at him, and said : Son of Adam, you do pot 

appear so strong.” “Appearances are deceitful,’* replied 
Ameen, but I will give you a proof of my strength. There, 
said he, picking up a stone from a rivulet, “ this contains a fluid : 
try if you can so squeeze it that it will flow out. The ghool 
took the stone, but after a sliort attempt, returned it, saying: 

The thing is impossible.” Quite easy,” said the Isfali^nee, 
taking the stone and placing it in the hand in which he had 
before put the egg : “ Look there ! ” And the astonished ghool, 

while he heard what he took for the breaking of the stone, saw 
the liquid run from between Ameen’s fingers, and this apparent- 
ly without any effort. 

Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone upon the 
ground, while he picked up another of a darker hue, This,” 
said he, I can see contains salt, as you will find if you can 
crumble it between your fingers but the ghool looking at it, 
confessed he had neither knoMdedge to discover its qualities nor 
strength to break it. Give it me,” said his companion'impatiently 
and having put it into the same hand with a piece of salt, he 
instantly gave the latter all crushed to the ghool, who, seeing it 
reduced to powder, tasted it, and remained in stupid astonishment 
at the skill and sti’ength of this wonderful man. 

Neither was he without alarm lest his strength should be exerted 
against himself- Under such circumstances he thought his best plan 
was to conciliate the friendship of his new companion, till he found 
an opportunity of destroying him. 

Most wonderful mail,” he said, “will you honour my abode with 
youf presence, it is quite at hand : there you will find every refresh- 
ment; and after a comfortable night’s rest you can resume your 
journey.” 
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have no objection, friend ghool, to accept your offer; but 
mark me^ I am, in the first place, very passionate, and must not be 
provoked by any expressions which are in the least disrespectful; and, 
in the second, I am full of penetration, and can see through your 
designs as clearly as I saw into that hard stone in which I dis- 
covered salt. So take care, you entertain none that are wicked or 
you shall suffer.’^ 

The ghool declared that the ear of his guest should be pained 
by no expression to which it did not befit his dignity to listen ; 
and he swore by the head of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that 
he would faithfully respect the rights of hospitality and friendship. 

Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the ghool through a number of 
crooked paths, rugged cliffs and deep ravines till they came to a 
large cave which was dimly lighted. 

*‘Here,'^ said the ghool, I dwell, and here my friend will find 
all that he can want for refreshment and repose, So saying 
he led him to various apartments, in which were hoarded every species 
of grain and all kinds of merchandise, plundered from travellers who 
had been deluded to this den, and of whose fate Ameen was too well 
informed by the bones over which he now and then stumbled aud 
by the putrid smell produced by some half consumed carcasses. 

‘‘This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,^^ said the ghool 
taking up a large bag of rice : a man of your prowess must have a 
tolerable appetite.^^ True,” said Ameen, “ but late a sheep and as 
much rice as you have there before I proceeded on my journey. I am 
consequently not hungry,- but will take a little lest I offend your 
hospitality.” '*1 must boil it for you, ” said the demon, you do not 
eat grain and meat raw as we do. Here is a kettle,” said he, taking 
up one lying amongst the plundered property. I will go and get 
wood for a fire while you fetch water with that,” pointing to a bag 
made of the hides of six oxen. 

Ameen waited till he saw his host leave the cave for the wood 
and then with great dijEculty he dragged the enormous bag to^the 
bank of a dark stream which issued from the rocks at the other end 
of the cavern, and, after being visible for a few yards, disappeared 
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amlergpouad. Ho w* shall I/* thoiighfc Ameeu; prevent my weak- 
ness being discovered. This bag I conld hardly manage when empty ; 
whenfalljitwillreqairetwentystrongmen tocarry it; what shall! do? 
Ishall certainly be eaten up by this cannibal ghool, who is now only 
kept in order by the impression of my great strength. After some 
minutes' reflection, the Isfahduee thought of a scheme and began 
digging a small channel from the stream towards the place where 
his supper was preparing. 

What are you doing? vociferated the ghool as he advanced 
towards him; I sent you for water to boil a little rice, and you have 
been an hour about it; cannot you fill the bag and bring it away ? '' 

Certainly I can/' said Aineeu, ‘^If I were content after all your 
kindness, to show my gratitude merely by feats of brute strength, I 
could lift your stream if you had a bag large enough to hold it. But 
here/' said he, pointing to the channel he had begun; here is 
th6 commencement of a work in which the mind of a man is employed 
to lesson the labour of his body. This canal, small as it may appear 
will carry a stream to the other end of the cave, in which I will 
construct a dam that you can open and shut at pleasux*e, and thereby 
save yourself infinite trouble in fetching water. But pray let me 
alone till it is finished, " and he began to dig. “ Nonsense, " said 
the ghoo), seizing the bag and filling it ; will carry the water 
myself, and I advise you to leave off your canal, as you call it, and 
follow me that you may eat your supper and go to sleep; you may 
finish this fine work, if you like it, to-morrow morning. " 

Ameen congratulated himself on this escape, and was not slow 
in taking the advice of his host. After having eaten heartily of the 
supper that was prepared, he went to repose on a bed made of the 
richest coverlets and pillows, which were taken from one of 
the store-rooms of plundered goods. The ghool whose bed was 
also in the cave, had no sooner laid down than he fell into a 
sound sleep. The anxiety of Ameen's mind prevented him from 
following his example ; he rose gently, and having stuffed a long 
pillow into the middle of his bed, to make it appear as if he was 
still there, he retired to a concealed place in the cavern to watch 
the proceedings of the ghool. The latter awoke a >short time 
29 
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before daylight, and rising ‘went without making any noise 
towards Ameen’s bed, where, not observing the least stir, he was 
satisfied that his guest was in a deep sleep, so he took up one 
of his walking sticks, which was in size like the trunk of a tree, 
and struck a terrible blow at what he supposed to be Ameen’s head. 
He smiled not to hear a groan, thinking he had deprived him of life ; 
but to make sure of his work he repeated the blow seven times. 

He then returned to rest, but had hardly settled himself to sleep, 
when Ameen, who had crept into the bed, raised his head 
above the clothes and exclaimed: ‘‘Friend ghool, what insect 
could it be that has disturbed me by its tapping ? I counted the 
flap of its little wings seven times on the coverlet. These vermin 
are very annoying, for though they cannot hurt a man, they disturb 
his rest ! ” 

The ghool’s dismay on hearing Ameen speak at all was great, but 
that was increased to perfect fright when he heard him describe seven 
blows, any of which' would have felled an elephant, as seven flaps of an 
insect^s wing* There was no safety, he thought, near so wonderful 
a man, and he soon afterwards arose and fled from the cave, leaving 
the Isfahanee its sole master. 

When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no loss to conjecture 
the cause, and immediately began to survey the treasures with 
which he was surrounded and to contrive means for removing 
them to his home. 

After examining the contents of the cave, and arming himself with 
a matchlock, which had belonged to some victim of the ghool, he 
proceeded to survey the road. He had, however, only gone a short 
distance when he saw the ghool returning with a large club in his 
hand andaccompanied by a fox. Ameeii^s knowledge of the cunning 
animal instantly led him to suspect that it had undeceived his 
enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake him. ‘‘Take 
that, said he to the fox, aiming a ball at him from his matchlock, 
and shooting him through the bead ; “ take that for your not per- 
forming my orders. That brute, said he, “promised to bring mo 
seven ghools, that I may chain them and carry them bo Isfahan, 
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and here he has only brought you who are already my slave. ” So 
saying he advanced towards the ghool ; but the latter had already 
taken to flight, and by the aid of his club bounded so rapidly over 
rocks and precipices that he was soon out of sight. 

Ameen having well marked the path from the cavern to the road, 
went to the nearest town and hired camels and mules to remove the 
property he had acquired. 

After making restitution to all who remained alive to prove 
their goods, he became, from what was unclaimed, a man of wealth, 
all of which was owing to that wit and art which ever overcomes 
brute strength and courage. 
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STORIES OF AKBAR, BIRBAL, AND MULL A 

do-pyAzah. 

1 . Once Akbar asked a witty courtier of liis named Birbal, 
whether there were more blind men in the world or more men with 
good e^'es. Birbal replied that the number of blind men was 
greater. On being required to bring proofs in support of his 
assertion, he asked for two clerks, and accompanied by them 
be went into the bazar. 

Choosing a prominent place, he took liis seat there, and began 
knitting stockings, the materials for which he had provided 
himself wdth on the way. Everyone who saw him, came and 
asked, ^‘Birbal, wbat are you doing here But Birbal, instead 
of replying, merely turned towards his clerks, and said, “Put 
him down as a blind man; for though he has eyes^ he cannot see 
W’liat I am doing/^ 

In the evening when Birbal returned to the court, be told the 
clerks to show their registers to the king. When Akbar saw all the 
pages filled up with the names of blind persons and learned 
how they came to be called blind, he laughed and said : “Thou 
art right, Birbal; I now see that there many blind men in 
the world. 


2. One day Akbar was displeased with Birbal for some 
reason or other, and therefore the latter, deeming it a wise 
policy to remain away from the court for some time, left the city 
and concealed himself in some country town. ^J'he emperor’s 
displeasure wore off after some time, and he again yearned 
for the company of his lively courtier, but the latter was n^vher© 
to be found. 

Akbar sent firmam to all the provinces requiring the rulers to find 
out Birbal and to send him up to the court; but still there was 
no trace of Birbal. The emperor then hit upon a very novel 
way of discovering his whereabouts. He sent letters to the v|^rf6us 
provinces to this effect : “ W'e are holding festivities in honour of 
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the marriages of our seas. Send your seas to take part in the' 
festivities. The governors of the provinces and the subordinate 
officials were all very much puzzled, and they did not know what 
to do or what reply to send. Now this circumstance came to tlie ear® 
of Birbal who dwelt incognito in a certain town. 

Ho went to the governor of the place and said, ''Tour excellency, 
I can show you a way out of your perplexity. Tor. may write back 
to the emperor : 'We are sending our seas. Please appoint an 
intikbal of your rivers and wells to receive them.’ ’’ 

The advice was followed. Akbarat once guessed that Birbal must 
have had a hand sofnehow in the drafting of the above reply. The 
hiding place of Birbal being thus dis -overed, he was soon brought 
back to the court, and was again received into royal favour. 


3. Once Akbar had a casket got ready, containing rich presents 
for the Shah of Persia, and told Birbal to take it to the Persian court, 
Birbal undertook the charge, promising to depart within a week; 
but at the expiration of that period, he came to the emperor, and 
said : " Pd like to be excused, your majesty, from going as an envoy 
to the Persian court, for I think Mulla Do-pyazah would be a j&tter 
man. Besides he being a Mussulman would be more acceptable 
to the Shah than I who am a Brahmin.” 

The excuse was accepted, and Mulla Do-pyazah, a celebrated wit 
of the time, was appointed as the envoy. The Mulla received the 
sealed casket from the hands of Birbal, and proceeded on his journey, 
little suspecting that the wily Brahmin had played him a trick, and 
had skilfully contrived to remove the contents of the casket and 
fill itfVith stones and earth. 

In due time the Mulla reached the Persian court, and on a day 
appointed for the purpose, the casket was opened in full court. 
But what was the astonishment of all present, to find the casket filled 
with rubbish instead of with jewels I The Mulla w%as dumbfoundered. 
THe face of the Shah, who felt himself insulted, was terrible to be- 
hold. Mulla ! art thou tired of life that thou hast dared to come to 
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me with this rubbish demanded he in a voice of thunder. But the 
Malla, who had guessed that Birbal had played him this trick> had 
recovered his presence of mind. “ May the Lord forgive us all 
replied he, for, 0 king, these things that you call rubbish ought 
to be the most precious things in the eyes of every right-minded 
Slieah ; these stones and this earth are from the very place where 
the martyrs fell at Kerbela. It was with great trouble and expense 
that His Majesty Akbar Shah procured these relics, and he has sent 
them to you, knowing well that they would be better appreciated by 
the people here than by the Sunni population of India.” 

These words had instantly the desired effect. Every one present 
looked with reverence towards the casket. The Shah was delighted, 
and was pleased to distribute the contents of the casket among the 
eager courtiers. And the Mulla, owing to his presence of mind, was 
saved from an imminent danger. 


4. Mulla Do-pydzah overcame, in theological arguments, the 
learned men of the court of Persia, and this circumstance gave rise 
to a feeling of jealousy in the hearts of the Persian courtiers, who 
resolved to do some mischief to the Mulla. Accordingly, they 
urged the Shah to ask the Mulla in full court, which was the greater 
king — Akbar or the Shah of Persia ; for they knew well that if the 
Mulla answered one way or the other, the party disparaged would be 
sure to take revenge on him. So, one day, the Shah said to the 
Mulla in full court, Tell me, Mulla Saheb, which of us two — myself 
and Akbar Shah — is the greater king V* The Mulla turned pale, and 
.for at time he could not give any reply, for well he knew that this 
was a trick played him by his enemies to ruin him. His silence 
irritated the Shah, who now said in a stern tone, Well, Mulla, did 
you not hear my question f How long am I to wait for your reply ? ” 
The poor Mulla, driven into a corner, replied: Oh, your majesty ! 

what comparison can there be between your august self and Akbar 
Badshah J You are like the full moon, while he is like the new moon,^* 
This reply pleased the Shah, who, after a few days, dismissed Mulla 
Do‘pyfi.zah with costly presents. 
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When the Mulla returned to the court of Akbar he found the 
emperor incensed with him, for lie had been pre-iuformed by some 
of the Persian courtiers of the circumstances that had happened in 
the Persian court. “ Well, Mulla, what is this that I hear of your 
doings ? demanded the king ; ^^are you one of those wretches who 
make holes in the very dish from which they eat ? What have I 
done, your majesty humbly asked the Mulla. Did you not dis- 
parage me in the presence of the. Shah by comparing him to 
moon and me to a new moon But, your majesty, this compari- 

son is in no way disparaging to you, for while the new moon, day by 
day, increases in lustre and magnificence ; the full moon, on the con- 
trary, wanes and dwindles away. And, besides, your majesty knows 
well how eagerly the eyes of all men are turned towards the sky at 
the beginning of every* month, to look for the new moon, but no such 
eagerness is shown, even in the least degree, for the full moon. 

This ingenious reply of the Mulla put Akbar Shah into good 
humour, and he bestowed on the Mulla a robe of honour and other 
costly presents. 

5. When Mulla Do-pyazah was in Persia, he was one day invit- 
ed by the Shah to look over bis portrait gallery. The Shah, who 
wanted to have a joke at the Mullahs expense, bad previously order- 
ed the portrait of Akbar to be displaced from its seat and put up in 
the royal privy. After showing him over the portrait gallery, the 
Shah said to the Mulla, “ There is now left only one portrait worth 
seeing. I am sure you will recognise the person in the portrait; my 
chamberlain will show it to you. *’ The Mulla was accordingly taken 
to that part of the building and shown the portrait of Akbar. The 
Mulla felt the insult, and resolved to be even with the Shah, but 
for the present he said nothing, and returned to the drawing-room. 

Well, Mulla, do you recognise whoso portrait that is V* asked 
ih% Shah. Yes, your majesty. ” Well, then, tell me who is the 
subject of the portrait, aud also tell me, if you can, why the portrait 
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is placed ia such a place ThaShali expected to enjoy the mortifica- 
tion of the Mulla^ hut the latter replied calmly, and with dignity, 
Your majesty, the portrait is of an awe-inspiring prince, whom 
you are so much in dread of, that the mere sight of his face acts oti 
you like a purgative. You have, therefore, wisely chosen the site of 
the portrait so that you may never have to complain of constipation 
of the bowels ! 

The Shah’s face, as he heard the reply, was worth studying; but 
as he had himself been the aggressor, ho could not well resent this 
bold reply. 


6. A learned Moiilvi of Persia once came to Delhi, with the 
intention of overcoming, in learned discussion, Miilla Do-pyfizah, of 
whom he had heard so much* The trial of wit was appointed to take 
place in the presence of Akbar on a certain day. The Mulla prepar- 
ed himself for the occasion in a very novel way. He got together 
some asses, buffaloes, and mules, and had them loaded with bricks, 
stones, sand, &o., and on the top of them he placed some books and 
pamphlets in such a way that all the panniers appeared to be full 
of books. On the panniers he placed labels with queer names, such 
as, ^ Gadha-ul-tafseer, ’ ^Bhensa-ul-rikab, ’ ‘ Khachchar-ul-hikmat, ’ 

* Eieut-ul-hida,’ Paththar-ul-salh’, &o. He then pub on an immense 
turban, the tail or hanging portion of which was so very long that 
a page was employed to carry it. In this queer garb he appeared 
in the court, and the beasts carrying his precipus library were 
made to stand in the capacious compound surrounding the palace. 

The Moulvi,on seeing him dressed in this fashion, asked ! ‘‘Mnlla 
Saheb, what is this that you have done ? ” The Mnlla replied, 
‘‘Don’t you know the saying ‘ Let the size of your turban be in pro-?^ 
portion to your knowledge ? And with these words he took his 
seat. 

A discussion took place, in which the Mnlla with his ready wit 
proved more than a match for the Moulvi with all his learning. Tlbe 
latter then got up, and, with the view of testing the Mulla’s know- 
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xcdge of signs and symbols, held up his forefinger. The Mulla 
showed two fingers in reply. On the Moulvi’s again showing three 
fingei’S, the Mulla showed four ; and on the Moulvi’s showing the 
whole palm, the Mulla showed his clenched fist. The Moulvi seemed 
to be baflSed, but after thinking for a while, he took out an egg from 
his pocket, and showed it to the Mulla, who, in return took out an 
onion from his own pocket, and showed it to the Moulvi. The latter 
hereupon asked, On what authority do you make this statement ? 
The Mulla, in reply, mentioned the names of the books — the queer 
names that he had puc on the labels on the panniers. I hear these 
names for the first time! exclaimed the Mulla in surprise, for he 
■being unacquainted with Urdu, the names * bhense,' and ^eint, ' and 
^ Khachchar,' &c., puzzled him very much. The Mulla replied, with 
a pitying smile, If you have not even heard the names of tho books^ 
you will have to be as long-lived as Ncah in order to master the 
contents of the books. Just look out from the window, and see hv^w 
many books I have brought with me.” The Moulvi looked out, and 
on seeing what he thought to be a whole library of books, he returned 
to his seat, and acknowledged himself vanquished. You have not 
belied your fame, Mulla Saheb,” said he, what I had heard of 
with my ears, I have to-day seen with mine eyes.” 

All the other persons present had been unable to make out whafc 
discussion tho Mulla and the Moulvi carried on between themselves by 
means of signs. So, the Emperror beckoned to the Moulvi, and 
asked him in a whisper, What did you say to the Mulla in symbols 
and what replies did he make?” ^^Your Mulla is a very clever 
person,” said the Moulvi, ^^for, when I showed him one finger, 
meaning that God is one, he showed me two, meaning that He is 
the Creator of the two worlds ^Kaun-o-Makan', this world and the 
next. Oil my showing him three fingers, which meant that in animal 
Zt/e there are three important stages — conception, birth, and death — 
he showed me four fingers to imply that the animal body is composed 
of four elements — earth, water, fire, and air. I then showed him 
five fingers, alluding to the “panj-tan, ^ or the five persons most 
blessed by God, viz. : Mahornmed, Ali, Fatmah, Hasan, and Husein ; 
whereupon, he showed me his fist, which implied that God was their 
strength and support. Then I showed him an egg, which is a model 
30 



of our earth and the heavens — the sliell representing the sky which 
surrounds the earth on all sides. He showed mo an onion, which 
meant that the sky was composed of layers upon layers, like the layers 
in the oiiion. Now I was aware of the heavens being* nine, but was 
not prepared to acknowledge that there are as many heavens as 
there are layers in the onion ; and I therefore asked him on what 
authority ho made that statement. In reply, he mentioned the 
names of the books which I have not even seen yet, not to speak of 
reading them. Verily, this Miilla is a very learned man. The 
Moulvi then asked leave, and departed. 

Akbar then called the Mulla to his side, and asked: Wliat was 
the conversation that you carried on with tlie Moulvi in signs 
The Mulla replied, ‘^It was a very simple affair, your Majesty. He 
pointed one finger at me, from which I inferred that ho meant to 
say that ho would poke his finger into one of rnyeyes. I, thereupon 
showed him two fingers, meaning that I would pluck out both his 
eyes. Ho then showed me three fingers, which said plainly, 'I 
hould like to give you three kicks^; and I showed him four, in 
return, which implied that I would return the compliment by giving 
him four kicks. He then showed me the wliole of his palm, that is 
to say, he wanted to give me a slap on the face ; and I showed him 
my fist, threatening to knock him down with a blow of it. Seeing 
that I was up to all his dodges, he wanted to bo friendly with me> 
and offered me an egg, whereupon I, determined not to be out-done 
in politeness, offered him an onion, to make an omelet of it! 


7 . Akbar and some of his attendants were once sitting in the 
garden surrounding the palace, and in front of them was a large 
cistern, full of water. On the advice of Birbal, Akbar ordered some 
of the men present to procure an egg each, and to place it inside the 
cistern in such a manner that it could easily be found when searched 
for, The order was obeyed ; and after some time Mulla Do-pyazah 
came there. 
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Akbar tlieu turned to His attendants, and said, Let me see ; dive 
into the, cistern and bring* me an egg each: I dreamt last night 
that those who are my faithful servants will not fail to find eggs 
inside this cistern/^ The attendants, ono by one, dived into the 
cistern, ancl, came out vvitli an egg each. Akbar then said to the 
Mulla, Well, Mulla Sahcb, why do you not do as the others do 
The Mulla, thus pressed, stripped himself of his outer garments^ 
and plunged into the water ; but though he searched for a long time, 
he could not find a single egg. He then came out, and moving 
his arms in the manner of a cock flapping his wings, he cried out 

Oock-a-doodle-doo. ** 

Mulla, what do you mean by this ? asked Akbar, Your 
majesty, those that brought you the eggs were liens,’^ replied the 
Mulla ; I am a cock, and you should not expect any egg from me.’^ 
Akbar laughed, and had the Mulla well rewarded. 

8 . Akbar was once seriously displeased with a musician of his 
Court, and ordered him to quit his dominions. Some days after 
this circu instance, as Akbar was riding through a forest, he saw a 
man, who, at the sight of the Emperor, immediately climbed up a 
tree. Akbar rode up to tlio tree, and, on looking up, recognised 
the musician wliom he had exiled, Ai’o you hero still demand- 
ed Aldnir ; did I not order you to quit my dominions ? The 
musician replied from amongst tho branches, “ Your majesty, I went 
over the whole world, but wherevor I asked the question — ‘ whoso 
dominions are these the invariable reply was that they belonged 
to the Emperor Akbar. So now, I have no other recourse left but 
to go to Heaven, and to-day you see me already arrived at the first 
halting station. ” The Emperor laughed, and forgave the musician. 
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/ Najmudin Tv'abjI, one the X^hivecsity pxam?j5et&; 

Persian, sayV'of the book : ‘ - ' ^ ' 

: ^ Fhare^ Mr. Mi 'N. Kuka's book pif^* 'I'he .Witt and H.ntnouir of 

ike Persians’ (in nid.npcript), glad ta say that t 

^erj enfcertaihiug , and chai ming work. So far as L kiiowg |j|5 
coilecitijph is the first- of its kind hitherto published' froin- ^ 
source;?;; and the author, who has spared no pains to make the took 
.as <»mplete and as possible, deserves every encohragj&’ 

h^entv amply repay perusal, and, as the cost 

compared with its worth, it ought to comriiand a ready saje^; ^ 

^ Shams-ul-olama Dustoor Hoshang Jamasp, formerly Pefsibr 
professor, Deccan College, and one of the University E.xaminera ii 
iperaian, says : 

gr J have read with great interest your work on the Wit and Humbip 
of the Persians (sent for my opinion) . ,The compilation contains sdttli^ 
yery, ihtejresting passages and your translation of them is very acc^rat'^ 
t think that thct book will be much appreciated by Persian scKolarir 
Your selection of such elegant Persian passages does much , credit ft 
your tagte and ' 

;Mr/ Mohammad Jaafar Mukhlis Alikhan Mirza, Profeisor p 
v^fiental l-angiiages, Sind College, and Examiner of . the Punjab aljjt 
^B6niba.y Universities, says : - , v. ' 

‘‘Mr. M. N/ M. .A., has succeeded . in compilaig 9 , 

■ Valuable and entertaining book which gives a fair idea of th^ Wit an^ 
Humour of the Persians. It is carefully got up and seems all alcfnl 

Jtp have^; been a labour of love. The original pieces show how, well 'th 

■ himself has irnbibed the spirit of the language he is treatihj 

: I have no doubt it will fully serve the purprHe wiOf w.hmh ifei 

to giye a just conception of the p 9 wei' and. beaiUiy^^ojE *fil 
Pei^kn language and to create a taste for its literature. ^ My; 
deserves.; every praise arid encouragement fpr the work he h^'^s done,’*-; 
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